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PREFACE 


T his boo^s is tte fruit of a conviction that 
there is room in our literature for a popular 
•presentation *of some of those distinguished poets 
who arethe'pride and the glory of other lands than 
ours In his remarkable treatise on Shakespeare, 
Victor Hugo pleads with great earnestness for a 
wide scheme of intellectual instruction for the people. 
And, insomuch as the perpetual presence of the 
beautiful in their works constitutes the poets the 
highest of all teachers, he maintains that the scheme 
he advocates should be crowned by an exposition 
of the finest products of genius in the realm of 
poesy. We entirely agree with him. 

With regard to foreign poets, however, so many 
books have to be consulted that the ordinary reader 
might well abandon the task in despair. In. a 
realm so extensive selection and compression are 

ni 
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needed It Is thjs which Me have endeavoured to 
supply in these pages 

It Will be noted that we do not deal here with 
those illustrious foreign lords of song — Homer, 
Aeschylus Sophocles Virgil Dante The reason 
for this is that we have already presented sketches 
of these masters m a previous volume entitled 
Seven Supreme Poets 

We are well aware that with regard to foreign 
authors much of the delicacy and finer meaning 
of the original is lost in the process of translation 
The flovscT suffers in colour and m ‘perfume from 
its transplantation into another soil But all the 
fragrance is not lost nor all the loveliness, and 
because that which remains is of the utmost value 
to all lovers of the beautiful in literature we are 
glad to be able to place in their hands these 
sketches and reviews 

Never true poet 1 ved and s ng in v-ain 
Lost if b s uame aod witbered if lus ivreatb 
Tbe thoughts be woke must evertsore r^°iain 

Fused in our 1 ght and Wended with our breath — 

All I fe more coble and all earth more fa r 
Because that soul rcEoed mans common air 
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EURIPIDES 

• DIED 406 BC 

Not iQ ihutvdet Of in flame 
Thy impenal message came 
But with ' droppii^ ©f viana tears * 

And with qoivetiDg hopes and fears , 

Pity shed Its tender spell 

From a heart which loved it well 

And gods themselves with nobler men, 

Adorned * the visionary scene * 

R. I D 

la all h» pieces there w the sweet human voice, the fluU«mg 
human soul — Kenelk Dicby 

E uripides was the third of that great trinity 
of early Greek dramatists who by common 
consent are numbered with the immortals in the 
realms of poesy , and he differed from his 
predecessors m the quality of his genius and the 
character of hts work While m Aeschylus we 
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have the prophet of Greek tragedy and in Sophocles 
the finished artist, in Euripides ive have the master 
of pathos and romance 

Forty years younger than Aeschylus, Euripides 
fell upon a different age from the severe and 
simple one in which the father of Greek tragedy was 
trained — an age further removed from gods and god- 
like heroes and more fully fraught with human 
sympathies, an age less awful and august and 
more humane and tender In spirit and m genius 
he stands to Aeschylus as Elisha stood to Elijah, 
veiling his imperial power in the gentleness of 
human sympathies and affections ' Not of thd* 
wrath of the Titans who scaled Olympus and 
defied the tyranny of Zeus does he sing Rather 
are his delights with the sons of men, with their 
homes and with their graves, with ‘ love whose 
familiar voice wearies not ever,’ and with marriage 
whose sanctities no foul touch may profane. 

Aristophanes condemns Eunpides because he 
does not m his plays sustain the majesty of 
Aeschylus But this was really a merit and not 
a fault As Robert Browning says, in bringing it 
Down to the Joel of our common Ufe 
Down to the bcabhg of our human heart 
Eunpides made tragedy the heritage of the 
world Tragedy could not be maintained at tlie 
Aeschylean level The human spirit quails before 
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It as a leaf driven by the tempest We cannot 
range the forest with the hon or dwell with the 
eagle in his lofty ejne 


Bulk and Career 

Euripides was born m the island of Salamis, 
and came into the world on the day of the great 
sea 5ght which has made that name immortal 
His family was evidently of high standing, since 
he*received a liberal and expensive education He 
studied rhetoric and eloquence under Prodicus, ethics 
iSnder SocrateS (who was, however, companion as 
well as tutor) and philosophy under Ana\agoras 
He wis in his twenty sixth year when he presented 
himself for the first time among the candidates for 
the dramatic crown, but not until he had attained 
the age of forty were his efforts after the first 
prize successful " 

According to history, it would appear that, like 
some other notable poets, Euripides would ha\e 
fared better had he remained a bachelor, for though 
twice married he had no comfort in his wives 
Nevertheless, it stands to his honour that his own 
misfortunes did not degrade his idea of woman, since 
some of Ills finest portraits are delineations of heroic 
and unselfish wumauhoexl H.s haughtiness and 
reserve created for him many enermes, and such 
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was his confidence m his own genius that he did 
not hesitate to defy a whole audience if they 
differed from him in opinion On one occasion, 
when the whole theatre rose and demanded that 
a passage the listeners did not like should be 
struck out of one of his plays, he said ‘Good 
people, it IS my business to teach you, and not 
to be taught by you’ 

Euripides adhered for the most part to the 
fixed body of legends, chiefly derived from Homer, 
uhich supplied the subjects treafed by the earlj 
Greek dramatists, but he invested the ancient 
stones with a tenderer pathos, while' in lus LUdeh 
and his Htppolytus he broke new ground and 
proved himself an accomplished master of the art 
of tragedy The Greek estimate of his fame and 
power finds appropriate utterance in the lines of 
Philemon, a brother dramatist 

Hail dear Eunpides for wbom a bed 
Id black leaved vales Pierian is spread 
Dead though thou art, >et know thy fame shall be 
Like Homer's green through all eternity 

Tfu Stoiy of Afazfts 

Passing now from the man himself to the works 
which have made him immortal, we first linger on 
that story of Alcestis which forms the subject of 
one of the most pathetic and beautiful of his dramas. 
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The fates have decreed the death of Admetus, 
king of Pherae in Thessaly, but Apollo has prevailed 
on them to accept a substitute His father and 
mother decline to make the required sacrifice, but 
his wife Alcestis is willing to ransom him with her 
life Endowed with every noble and loving quality 
of n Oman, she prepares herself for the great renun- 
ciation In the presence of her two children she 
bids farewell to her husband 

Admetus— for how t» with me thou seesl— 

Recene my last commands before I die 
• Thee I ha^ honoured — thee preferred that tl OU 
Shouldest 1 le ou whilst uncompelled 1 die 
On thy behalf I might have stayed io life 
And wedded whom 1 would and reigned in state 
But that I counted it no worthy life 
To live deprived of thee, mth these poor orphans , 
Nor have 1 spared my beauty nor my youth 
Nor all the fond delights of this my pnme 


Farewell then and be happy thou Admetus 
Boast of my ivilely virtue je my children 
Cherish the memory of the best of mothers 


Then we read of the despair and sorrow of 
Admetus as she is delivered up to death The 
funeral rites are celebrated and the sweetest and 
noblest of women is committed to the tomb 
■ And presently, to quote from the translation by 
Browning-— 
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And presently 

In came the mourners from the funeral 
One after one until we hoped at last 
Would be Alcestis and so end our dream 
Could they have really left Alcestis lone 
I the wayside sepulchre I Home all save she I 
And when Admetus felt that it was so, 

By the stand still when he lifted head and face 
From the two hiding hands and peplos fold 
And looked forth knew the palace knew the hills 
Knew the plains knew the fnendly frequence there 
And no Alcestis any more again 
Why the whole woe b How like broke on him 

Now he ivas made aware how dear is death 
How lovable the dead ar^ how the he^rt 
Vearns in us to go hide where they repose 
When we find sunbeams do no good to see 
Nor earth rests rightly where our footsteps fall 

But the tender genius of Euripides cannot bear 
the burden of such a sorrow Therefore he bnngs 
Hercules to the house as a guest, who noting the 
unfathomable grief, is moved with pity, and by his 
godlike power compels Death to release his prey 
Mark the scene in which Hercules, having spoiled 
the house of death, returns from the sepulchre with 
the devoted Alcestis 

Under the great guard of one arm there leant 
A shrouded sometl mg I \e and woman like 
Propped by the heart beats oealh the lion-coat 
Then out of Hercules a great glow broke 
'Look at her! See if sbe in any way 
Present thee with resemblance of thy wfe I 
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Ah but the tears come End the words at fault 1 
There is no telling how the hero twitched 
The veil off , and there stood, with such fixed eyes 
And such slow smile Alceslis silent self 

Beside, when he found speech, you guess the speech 
He could not think he saw his wife again 
It was some mocking god that used the blus 
To make him madt Then Hercules must help 
Assure him that no spectre mocked at all , 

He was embracing whom he buned once. 

Still — did he touch might he address the true— 

True eye, true body of the true live wife? 

And Hercules said smiling 'All was truth 
Fain would Admetus keep that splendid smile 
Ever to light him 

How fine is the dramatist’s conception of the 
‘ great glow ' breaking from the giant frame of 
Hercules as he brings back the noble wife, and the 
smile of the deliverer which Admetus will keep 
to light his path for ever* It is in such strokes as 
these that true genius reveals itself fox our delight 
and our uplifting 


'Iphigenta tn Aults' 

This 18 another tender and moving drama from 
the pen of Euripides The Grecian fleet lies be- 
calmed at the port of Aulis and cannot advance 
to besiege Troy It is revealed to Agamemnon 
that only the sacrifice of his daughter Iphigenia will 
secure for the fleet a favourable voyage With 
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great reluctance he at last sends a letter blistered 
with many tears to Ar^s, directing Clytemnestra, 
her mother> to bring the maiden to the camp 
without delay 

It is at this point the tragedy opens. As the 
curtain is withdrawn, the centre of the stage is 
occupied by the pavilion of Agamemnon ; on the 
left are the white tents of Hellas, with the dusky 
ships behind , on the right the road leads towards 
the open country, from which the devoted daughter 
and her mother will soon arrive, in answer to the 
king’s first summons The time is night , the ' brave, ^ 
o’erhanging firmament ’ is studded stars TJje 
only sounds audible are the tramp of sentinels and 
the challenge of the watch , the camp is wrapped in 
deep slumber. 

Not the souod 

Of birds IS heard, nor of the sea , the winds 
Are Iiushed in silence 

And now Clytemnestra and Iphigenia have entered 
the camp They are welcomed by the chorus, 
while the unsuspecting queen, thanking them for 
their courtesy and gentleness of speech, says • 

I hope that 1 am come 
To happy nupiials, Jeodmg her a bride 
But from the chariot lake the do'vrjr gifts. 

Brought with me for the virgin to the house 
Bear them with careful hands My daughter, leave 
The chariot now, 'and place upon the ground 
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Thy delicate foot kind women m your arms 
Receive her— she is tender pnthee too 
Lend me a hand that I may leave this seat 
In seemly fashion Some stand by the yoke 
Front ng the horses they are qu ck of eye 
And hard to rule when startled No i reccite 
Th s ch Id an infant st 11 Dost sleep my boy 
The rollmg of the car hath weaned thee 
Yet wake to see thy s ster made a hr de 
A noble youth the bridegroom Thetis son 
And he will wed into a noble house* 

The wonder and delight of Iphigenia at the brave 
new world of the camp are portrayed with the hand 
of a master but how deep is her grief when she 
(fiscovers that *in obedience to an unkind decree 
youth love and life are to be abandoned 1 Vainly 
she appeals for pity to the stern black bearded 
kings \sho form with her father a part of the expedi 
tion, the fleet is rotting on the waters and the 
soldiers clamour for the sacrifice while low murmurs, 
which threaten mutiny roll like sullen thunder 
through the camp Iphigewa must die And now 
the daughter of a line of heroes shows herself heroic 
She will be the \ictim whom the goddess demands 
Troy shall fall , Greece shall triumph m place of 
marriage and happy years she will die for the 
Common weal 

Aeschylus and Sophocles in their \ersion of this 
touching story, represent Iphigenia as being really 
* J A Symouds 
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sacrificed But Euripides, jn his deeper tenderness, 
deprecates a fate so bitter, and ordains that on the 
approach of the maiden to the altar of Diana 
a fawn shall appear, which is sacrificed in her 
stead 

Closely akin to this moving drama is that scene 
from the Hecuba of Euripides which describes the 
death of Polyxena another incident of the siege 
of Troy, of a like order with that we have just 
described This incident occurs, however, after 
and not before the siege and here the cruel 
sacrifice actually takes place The^ story runs as 
follows 

During the period that the Grecian fleet is 
detained on the coast of Thrace, on its return from 
the siege of Troy, the ghost of Achilles appears lU 
the middle of the night and demands the sacrifice 
of Polyxena the viigm daughter of Hecuba that 
favourable winds may be granted by the gods. 
Hecuba pleads wth Achilles for the life of her child 
Then Polyxena breaks the silence 

I see Ihee bow beneath thy robe O king 
Thy 1 and is h dden thy face turned from mine 
Lest I should touch thee by the beard and pray 
Fear not thou hast escaped the god of prayers 
For my part. I vriU nse and follow tl ce 
Dnven by strong need yea and not loth to die. 

Lo I if I should not seek death I ncre fo ind 
A cowardly 1 fe-lonng selfish soul 
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Thus does Polyxena nobly express her contempt 
of life, when hfe has to be accepted on dishonourable 
terms Euripides now carries the story home to 
the heart in the scene where the herald tells Hecuba 
how her daughter died. The stern soldier, Pyrrhus, 

IS appointed to perform the deed Pyrrhus draws 
his sword from its scabbard, and the youths who 
assist at the ghastly sacrifice draw near to hold 
the maiden 

Which she petcewiog, with these words addressed them * 

‘ Willing to die , let no hand touch me , boldly 
To the uplifted sword 1 hold my neck 
You the gods , then give me free ’ 

Loud the applause , theo Agatnemnon cned. 

‘Let no mao touch her I’ and the youths drew back. 

Soon as she heard the royal words, she clasped 
Her robe, and from her shoulder rent it down, 

And hared her snow while hosom, beauteous 
Beyond the deftest sculptors nicest art 
Then hending to the earth her knee, she said — 

Ea^ never yet has heard more mournful words 

‘If 'tis thy will, young man, to strike this breast, 

Stnke , or my throat dost thou prefer, behold 
It stretched to meet tby sword ‘i 

Even the ‘ rugged Pyrrhus ’ is touched with pity, 
pauses, and at last, reluctantly, 

Deep m her bosom plunged the shmiog steel , 

Her life-blood gushed in streams yet e’en in death, 
Studious of modesty, her beauteous bmbs 
She covered with her robe 


’ W. B Donne 
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The ' Medea ' of Euripides 

The Medea js the story of a wronged woman's 
bitter and terrible revenge — a tigress who has still 
a human heart In this tremendous and awful 
tragedy Euripides breaks new ground, and none 
can be insensible to the pity or the terror which 
he inspires 

The story of the play runs thus • Jason has 
deserted his wife Medea, a witch brought by him 
in his quest of the golden fleece from the Colchian 
land of mystery and magic, to marry Glauce, the 
daughter of Creon, king of Corinth Medea is to 
go forth from Cormth with her two sons, an out- 
cast — a wife despised and flung away Creon 
cannot rest until the Colchian witch is out of his 
dominions An old nurse expresses her fear of 
Medea’s vengeance, and trembles for the children. 
She says to a servant of Jason’s • 

To the utmost keep them by themselves, 

Nor bring them near their aorrow-frenried mother. 

For laCe 1 saw her nith the roused bull's glare 
View them as though she’d at them, and I trow 
That shell not bate her wrath till It have swooped 
Upon some prey 

Medea’s voice Is heard within, exclaiming : 

Cursed sons 

Of a loathed mother, die, je and your sire, 

And let our foul house uane away. 
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The chorus of Connthian uomen tomment on her 
wild and whirling words, and Medea conics forth 
expatiating on the wrongs of her insulted woman- 
hood She swears 

By Hecale, who dwells on her hearths shrine 

That none shall wnns her heart and slill be 

■The father, the girl, and he who is my husband 
shall perish by dagger or by drug ere sunset’ 

Hating secured a days delay by a passionate 
appeal to Creon, she sets about her fell pinpo 
What she does must be done quickly , fo^be 

Mf «ncmie3 aoA^d on all sail 

And there is now no haven from despair 

Summoning Jason into her presence, she pretend 
to be reconciled to her banishment, and offers as ^ 
present to the new wife, Glauce. a robe of richest 
beauty, and to the king of Corinth, the father^f 
Glauce, a cronn of costliest workmanship 

The presents are accepted, but they are en 
venomed, and Glauce and her father expire i 
torments 

Surely this must be the end of the tragedy No 
the tigress is not yet appeased One more blow 
remains to be dealt Jason is wifeless he shall be 
childless, too, before Medea leaves the land 
llie tigress still retains the mother’s heart, and here 
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occurs the scene which has no parallel m Greek 
tragedy The mental conflict between the mother s 
afiection for her children and her stem resolve to 
sacrifice them as a revenge upon her husband — 
this scene, in which fury and compassion alternate, 
and tears of tenderness dim the eyes blazing with 
ungovernable rage has cast a spell upon the heart 
of the world from which it can never shake itself 
entirely free 

She has disposed of the others without remorse, 
and without a tremor but when she sits down to 
reconsider her last act of vengeance— the murder 
of her boys — then begins the tragic* agony of her 
own soul 

We append a few passages from the translation 
of J A Symonds expressing Medea s maternal 
agony 

I shudder at the deed that will be done 
Hereafter for my children I stall s]a> — 

Mine there is none shall snatch them from me now 

Why gare you at me with your eyes my chldren? 

Why sm le your last le ? Ah me I ah mel 

What shall 1 do 7 My heart d ssol^es vv thin me 
Fr ends when 1 see the glad eyes of my sons 1 
I cannot No my will that was so steady 
Farewell to it They too shaU go w ih me 
Wliy should I wound tl e r site with wl at wounds them 
Heaping tenfold his woes on my ova head? 

No BO I shall not Pensh my proud w II 
Yet whence th s weakness? Do I wish to reap 
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The scorn that springs from enemies unpunished? 

Dare it I must What mven fool am 1> 

To le’t soft thoughts flow trickling from my soul I 
Go, boys, into the house, and he who may not 
Be present at my solemn sacnGce — 

Let him see to it My liand shall not falter 

But since this path most piteous 1 tread, 

Sending them forth on paths more piteous far, 

1 will embrace my duldren. O my sons, 

Give — give your mother your dear hands to kiss I 
0 dearest hands, and niouths most dear to me, 

And forms and noble faces of my sons I 
Be happy even there wbat here was yours 
Your father robs you of O loved embrace! 

0 tender touch and sweet breath of my boys 1 
Go, go, go, leave me I Lo I cannot bear 
To look on you my woes have overwhelmed mel 
Now know 1 alt the ill 1 have to do , 

But rage is stronger than my better mmd>~ 

Rage, cause of greatest crunes and gnet to motlals 

The deed is done. The innocents are sacrificed 
Their tender forms are laced with blood , their 
sweet eyes will look no more upon the sun Jason 
bursts into the fatal chamber only to meet the 
fury of his maddened wife She cries 

’Twas not for thee, baxing so spurned my loxe, 

To lead a meny life, flouttog at me, 

Nor yet for Glauce, neither was it his 

Who gave her thee to xved unscathed, uncursed. 

"lo cast me Irotti his realm And now, Jason 
If It so hke thee, call me lioness 
For. as right bade me, hare I clutched thy heart 
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The Moral St^mficance of Euripides 

Before concluding our brief notice of this great 
Greek dramatist we must needs refer to his moral 
and religious significance 

In the age of which we are writing it «as the 
office of the Greek poet not merely to astonish and 
to thnll but also to instruct the people The Greek 
dramatists regarded themselves as essentially moral 
and religious teachers, nay, almost as a sort of 
established clergy, bringing home the best truth 
they knen to men’s minds m a manner-far more 
striking and more powerful than that of the best 
and ablest modem preachers Nom, before the 
coming of Euripides the Homeric poems N'ctc re- 
garded as a kind of Greek Bible As philosophy 
and inquiry ad\anced, however, it was felt that 
the gods of Homer, in their fitfulness and passion 
and injustice, were unworthy of homage and of 
worship They could not supply a stable founda- 
tion for reverence. They were unworthy of imita- 
tion This Euripides saw^ and, though he did not 
openly assail them, he led the way toward higher 
conceptions of the powers which govern human 
destinj The gods of Iloraer were cnminals, and 
Euripides evidently thought them so In the 
legends of Ilomcr the gods act as no good man 
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would act Euripides declares that these legends 
are untrue Hence Iphigenia says 

1 think no Deity can be unjust 
Bellerophon declares still more decidedly 

U gods do aught that’s base they are not gods 
Heracles, when offered in his sorrow comfort from 
the popular mythology, answers 

I neither fancy gods loie lawless beds, 

Nor that with chains they bind each others hands, 

Nor shall I be persuaded one is bom 

His (elloiNS mastert Since God stands in need— 

^ If he is really God— of nought at all, ^ •' 

These are tke poet’s pitiful conceits 


That on which Euripides insists is an overruling 
Providence — a Providence making for right and 
justice, and to which all men were amenable Hence 
he says. 


No sinner is self guarded against God 


In the same vein his conviction of a divine justice 
regnant in the norld is expressed in the following 
lines • 


Tbinkest thou 

To overcome the wisdom of the gods ? 

Tliat Justice has her dwelling far from man ? 

Naj, she is near , she sees, herself unseen 
And knows whom she must punish Thou knowest 
When she will bang swift ruin on the bast 
Tis true the working of the gods is slow 
But it is sure and strong 


not 


2 
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And not only is the divine justice insisted on, but 
also the divine benevolence Of the creative love 
of God he v\ rites 

Praise to tlie God nho shaped m orders mould 
Out lives redeemed from chaos and the brute 
First by implant ng reasoo glv ng then 
The tongue world herald to interpret speech 
Earths fru t for food — for nurturing thereof 
Ra ndrops from heaven to feed earths fosterl ngs 
And water her green bosom therewithal 
Shelter from storm and shadoiv from the heat 

Again in a sentence of lovely import he says 

No man is fnendless who bath God for friend, * 

Self exiled from Athens for some reason which is 
not recorded Euripides died tn his seventy sixth 
year at Pella the capital of Macedonia whither he 
had been invited by the reigning monarch Archelaus 
whose delight it was to attract to his court men of 
genius of every order When the poet was no 
more the Greeks with that tardy justice which 
would fain atone for the neglect of a great man 
when living by paying him reverence when dead 
sent envoys to Fella to bring home his remains 
But his host Archelaus would not part with them 
and buried them with much pomp and circumstance 
His countrymen therefore contented themselves 
by placing his bust in the Dionysiac theatre and 
erected on the road from the Peiraeus to the 
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Athenian capital a cenotaph bearing the following 
inscription ; 

To Hellas’ bard all Hellas gi%es a tomb, 

Oo !Macedon’s far shores his relics sleep , 

Athens the pnde of Greece, was erst his home 
Whom now all praise, and aU in common weep 
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DIED 380 BC 


S«y not tms but the ^171 s leer 

Or the rude cjnics freei ng sneer 

\Vh ch lurVed behind his veiling mik 

And marred his dedieated tasV 

We rather m bis scororul ire 

Discern a patnobc lire 

Which only stnng that it nught bless 

And rouse a slumbenng nobleness 

In recreant Greeks wb» lost to shame 

Trailed in the m re their ancient fame _ 

R P D 

The greatest comic poet of the world — J A. SVUONBS 

N othing human was alien to the subtle 
and many sided genius of the ancient 
Greeks Hence we go back to them for the 
well spring not only of tragedy, but of comedy 
Though later m its full development than tragedy, 
comedy yet dwelt side by side with it from the 
time of Thespis who dates about 450 BC. The 
company of actors who under his guidance visited 
the towns and villages of Greece contained ^\lts 
and drolls as well as tr^edians, who caught the 
manners as they rose and freely satinzed the 
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magnates of the neighbourhood m which t!icy took 
their stand 

It IS in Aristophanes that the genius of the 
old comedy appears in its culminating perfection 
He was the greatest of those who consecrated 
piercing irony and broad buffoonery to noble ends, 
and so \artous and astonishing is the saturnalia 
of his wit that his name must be linked with 
those of Aeschylus Sophocles and Euripides 
Aristophanes was by birth a Rhodian though 
m early life he settled m Athens , and while still 
a, youth of nujeteen or twenty summers conscious 
of genius and loving hts land ‘ with love far brought 
from out the stoned past he conceived the idea 
of using the comic stage first to rebuke and shame 
and then to elevate hts degenerate fellow countrymen 
A critic and reformer he used the weapon most 
likely to be effective upon the Athenians — dramatic 
poetry m the form of sprightly comedy In his 
poem entitled Anstophanes Apology Robert 
Browning brings into full light and with a poets 
keen and noble msight the deep philosophy under 
lying the sparkling surface of the comedies of 
the great Greek satirist We take a few Imes 
from his eulogy of one whose work and purpose 
have been gravely misunderstood 

Splendour of wit that springs a thunderball— 

Satire— to burn and ptnify the world 
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True a m fair purpose , just w{t justly strikes 
Injustice— Tight, as nghlly quells the uTOog 
Finds out m knaves, fools, couards armoury 
The tricky tinselled place fire flashes through 
No damage else sagacious of true ore 

Aristophanes was very popular with the Athenians 
and the factious and fickle temperament of the 
republic under which he lived afforded him un 
limited opportunities for the exercise of his caustic 
Wit 

Attic comedy, as we have it in his plays, is a 
public commentary on the everyday life of Athens, 
alike m great things and m small ‘ Politics and 
society, statesmen and soldiers, pnvate citueria awd 
blatant demagogues are criticized and lampooned 
with unsparing freedom In later years the licence 
of comedy tvas restrained by legal enactment, but 
the Athens of the time of Anstophanes knew no 
respect for private life when it seemed to be good 
for the city that the vices or the follies of the 
citizens should be lashed 

The plays of this greatest of all comic poets are 
of a mixed order, and some of them are coarse and 
offensive but none can deny that the poet satirist 
held with relentless hand the mirror up to nature. 
Flesh and blood features and colouring arc given 
to the skeleton of the historian and the Greeks of 
the poets own time move before us in their intense 
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nnd man> sided life The wife degraded into a 
mere ph> thing, the father, lamenting the profii 
gacy of his son , the sophist stiiMng to mahe the 
worse appear the better reason , the low demagogue 
ruling through the vices and follies of the people , 
the pleader, caring more for the friv olous debates of 
the law courts than for the destiny and threatened 
downfall of Athens— all these rise up before us, 
and indicate the causes through which the root of a 
once great republic died down into rottenness, and 
its blossom went up as dust 

‘ Such aims says Robert Browning— 

Such ft ms —alone 00 mailer for ihe means— 

Declare the unexampled cxcettence 
Of the T first author— Vristophanes 

That Aristophanes lacked reverence cannot be 
reasonably questioned The gods themselves were 
not immune from his stinging sarcasm and the 
only devil he seemed to fear was the devil of dull 
ness But that Brownings estimate of him is after 
all the true one finds confirmation in the ancient 
tradition that v\e are indebted for the preservation 
of such of his plays as remain to us to no other 
than St John Chrysostom That celebrated father 
of the Church studied his works with delight, and 
not unfrequently imitated their language m his own 
writings 
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The Works of Artslophanes 
Aristophanes supplied the dramatic festivals of 
ancient Greece with comedies, more or less successful 
for at least thirty seven years Eleven of them still 
remain in a perfect state, and vve have the titles of 
no fewer than fifty, of which some fragments only 
have survived the general wreck His plays took 
the place of the political journals, the literary re 
views, and the popular caricatures of the present 
day 

Aristophanes owes much to the magic of 
diction and to those bursts of true* poetic feeling 
which abound in his works We cannot study his 
comedies without feeling that, if he could laugh like 
a clown and sting like a cockatrice he could also 
smile like an angel , and if Voltaire and Swift are 
his fittest modern representatives among the wits 
m the finer flights of his imaginabon and the 
perfect melody of his verse he frequently reminds 
us of Shelley or of Byron, with now and then a 
suggestion of the lyric sweetness and wild wood 
charm of Shakespeare He is no mere comic poet 
To quote once more from Browning, he knows 

The eotbus astic mood which marks a man 
Muse-mad dream-druDken wrapt around by verse 
l.ncircled with poetic atmosphere 
4 As lark emballed by its ouu crystal song 
Or rose enmisted by the scent it makes 
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The two greitest comedies of Aristophanes are 
The Birds and T/ie Chuds It is not too much 
to sa> that for droUeiy of conception, beauty 
of language and \anety of interest the> stand 
unrivalled in the comedy of any age The satire 
in The Clouds is directed against the Sophists a 
school of philosophers m Athens whose aim he 
implies was to detect error rather than to establish 
certainty to propound questions rather than to 
answer them and to confound an opponent m 
preference to demonstrating truth The term 
Sophist had come to mean in the popular 
language of Athens those who for pay undertook 
to teach a method of rhetoric and argument by 
which a man might prove anything whatever hence 
the title of the comedy Tie Clouds symbolizing 
things \ hich concealed and deceived things which 
were shifty and elusive things misty, intangible 
heaven obscuring deceitfully beautiful spreading 
illusion over earth and sky 

Before the curtain rises on one of the acts the 
Clouds are heard behind the stage chanting a chonc 
hymn the full beauty of which mocks all efforts at 
translation 


Eternal clouds 1 
R se we to mortal Tie v 
Embod ed m bn^t shapes of de 7 sheen 
Lear ng the depths «MenB 
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Where our loud-sounding Father Ocean dwells, 

For the uood-crovNnM aummit of the hills: 

Thence shall our glance command 
The beetling crags ubicb sentinel the land, 

Tite teeming earth. 

The crops \\*e bring to birth; 

Tlienee shall ue hear 

The music of the e%-ef*flotnng streams, 

The low, deep thunders of the booming sen. 

I-Q, the bright Eye of Day unn-earied beams I 
Shedding our \eil of storms 
From our immortal forms, 

We scan with kccn*eycd gaze this nether sphere I* 

The chorus of Clouds now draws nearer, and pays, 
In song, the following tribute* to* the glory 
Greece : 

Sisters who bring the sbmvers, 

Let us anse aod greet 
This glonous land, for Pallas’ dwelling meet, 

Rich in brare men, belo\ed of Cecrops old, . 

Where Faith and Reference reign, 

Where comes no foot profane. 

When for the mystic rights the Holy Doors unfold. 

There gifts arc duly paid 
To the great gods, and pious prayers are said; 

Tall temples rise, and statues heavenly fair. . 

There, at each holy tide. 

With coronals and song. 

The glad processions to the altars throng; 

There, m the jocund spring; 

Great Bacchus, festive king. 

With dance and tnoeful Qute bis chorus leads along' 


CoUins. 
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Such js a brief specimen of fhc poctr> which pcr- 
^ades this wonderful comed>— the poet rising above 
the satinst 

As an example of its loftier teaching, w e append 
the lines in which its author calls upon a young 
Greek lounger and profligate to cast off bis vices 
and choose the principles and the training which 
had made the men of Marathon— those splendid 
Greeks of the earlier time who had triumphed over 
the Persian foe 

Cast m Uiy lot O youth with me 
AnS choose the better paths— 

So Shalt thou hate the Forum s prate 
And shun the lazy baths 
Be shamed for what is truly shame 
Aud blush when shame is said 
And rise up from tby seat in hall 
Before the hoary bead 
Be duteous to thy paienls 
To no base set inclined 
But keep fair honours image deep 
VTithm thy beart enshnned 
And speak no rude irreverent word 
Against tlqr father’s >ears 
Whose strong hand led thy Infant steps 
And dned tby childhood s tears i 

In addition to all this the play abounds m the 
broadest comedy, in which the Sophists are held up 
to every possible form of derision and denounced 


CoU ns 
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as the lying and unprincipled scoundrels of 
Athens 


The Birds 

This comedy transports us into one of the boldest 
and richest regions of the kingdom of fantasy It 
IS a medley of gay and sportive fancies full of 
allusions to the Athenian follies of the day and 
especially to the ill advised expedition against Sicily ^ 
m wh ch the power of Athens was broken like a 
wave before the walls of Syracuse. 

Two citizens of Athens disgusted at the state of 
things in that city both politically and socially hate 
set out in search of some hitherto undiscovered 
country where there shall be no lawsiits no m 
formers no fool sh wars no pnests or poets lawyers 
or sycophants but everything shall be ordered on 
lines of wisdom justice and common sense. They 
have hired as guides a raven and a jackdaw and 
are led by them into the domain of the birds At 
first the b rds are strongly inclined to revenge 
themselves on them for the cruelties they have 
suffered at the hands of men The two men 
however contrve to save themselves by proving 
the pre erainency of the b rds over all other creatures 
This tribute the b rds are not slo v to accept, and 
the irony and the poetry are al ke self evident m 
the 1 nes wh ch run 
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Ye children of man! whose life is 3 span, 

Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 

Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 

Sickly calamitous crcatur« of clay I 
Attend to the words of the sovereign birds, 

Immortal, illustrious lords of tbe air, 

Who siir.ey from 00 high, with a merciful eye, 

Your struggles of misery, labour, and care 
Whence you may learn and clearly discern 
Such truths as attract your loquisitite turn* 

Their human visitors suggest that the birds should 
collect all their scattered powers into one immense 
state — that, in short, they should build a city in 
mid-air, with rulers and gods after their own image 
The king of the birds falls in with the suggestion, 
and in the following lines summons a public meeting 
of his subjects to consider the proposal of the two 
Athenians : 
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Tnoto trioto tnoto, tflbnx 
Ye who in the marshy mead 
Oo the sharp inosquto feed 
Ye who run amid the dew 
In the herbage crisp and new — 

Ye who skim the oceans breast 
Hither hasten with the test 
Hither all ye birds that be 
Come and listen come and see 
Keres amred a clever man 
With a new and subtle plan 
Hither alt ye birds that be 
Come and listen come and see ’ 

After some chattering consideratjon, during which 
the men are invested with wings to fit them /of 
their new soaety, the wondrous aty, CJoudcucKoo 
town, IS built above the earth Then we have 
a senes of clever and bitter satires upon this 
Bird Utopia, trhich glance down from it hke keen 
arrows upon Athens The shafts are aimed chieflj 
at the agitators, schemers, fools flatterers uho 
led by Alcibiades, had been persuaded to under 
"take the ill starred expedition against Syracuse, 
under the delusion that it would secure for Hellas 
the empire of the Mediterranean and the victory 
over Carthage 

If the king of the birds and his subjects ”111 
but follow the advice of the adventurers from 
Athens, they will thus hold the balance of power 
in the universe. 


> Alford 
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trom Unt pos tion jouTl command mankind 
And keep them in utter thorough suhjugaton — 

Just as jou do tie grasshoppers and locusts 
And it the gods oHeod yoo >ouU blockade them 
And sUiNC them to sutrendec 

Thus t\as theitarning voice of Aristophanes raised 
against the foolish ambitions tihidi led to the 
calamities that followed m the tram of the Greek 
scheme of Sicilian conquest 

Three comedies of Aristophanes have been 
preserved which deal in a very trenchant fashion 
with the texed and continually debated womans 
question With regard to the gentler sex— -whose 
condition tvas the one great blot on the escutcheon 
of early Greek civilization — this poet did not rise 
above the judgement of his contemporaries On the 
contrary he was manifestly unfair in his portrayals 
of woman He was nevertheless obliged to acknow 
ledge her power even m an age when she was 
scorned and slighted Thus in a style which is 
remarkably modern he fills up an interval m one 
of his comedies with a song from a chorus of 
women which runs 

They re al vays abusiug the women 
As a teinble plague to meu 
They say were the toot ol all evil 
And repeat it aga n and again — 

Of war and quanels and bloodshed 
All m sd> ef he what it may 
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That IS a fine touch m \\hjch an Athennn mvitcs 
Plutus to Uis house, first assuring him that he is 
a man of unusual probity ‘All men say that,’ is 
the gods reply , ‘ hut the moment they get hold of 
me, their probity goes to the winds,’ Their con- 
versation turns on the power of money, and the 
remarkable fact that, whilst of all things else there 
comes satiety, no man ever has riches enough 

We append a passage from the translation by 
"Lucas Collins, in which two friends, named respec- 
tively Cano and Chremylus arraign Plutus as tlie 
source of most of the ilL which burden the Athenian 
State 

Car l 9 1 not ^ our fault the Persian grows so proud ? 

Cfir Do not men go to Parliament through you ? 

Car Who swells the navy estimates hut you? 

Chr ^Vho subsidises foreigners but you ? 

Car For want of you our friend there goes to jail 
C/ f Why are bad novels wijtlen but for you ? 

Car That league with Egypt was it not through you ? 

CAr And Lavs loves that lout — and all (or you t 
Car And oui new admirals lower— — 

C/ r {fmpatiently to Canti) May fall 1 trust 

Uponyout novsy head’ — ^But mhnef tny fnend 
Ate not all things that are done done for you 7 
For good or had you are alone the cause 
Aye and m war, that side Is safe to win 
Into whose scale you throw the golden weight 

PI Am I indeed so potent as all this? 

Chr Yea by great Heaven and very much mote than this 

S nee none hath ever had bis fill of you 
Of all things else there comes satiety 


3 
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He pkaded most earnestly for a lasting peace 
after the more than twenty years of devastating 
war with Sparta He cherished the fond dream 
of beholding Hellas united, of seeing simplicity re- 
stored to her education and manliness to her poetry 
and her arms, and though the dream was vain he 
pursued it with tireless consistency alike as an 
honest man and a very great poet 

A final word needs to be said concerning that 
coarseness and unblushing animalism of this great 
comedian, which has been carefully avoided in these 
p?ges Defended it cannot be, though it may be 
explained by considering the curse which always 
accompanied the nature worship of Paganism, and 
which of necessity affected its> literature Chns 
tianity, by introducing a neiv conception of the 
physical relations of humanity by regarding the 
body as the temple of the spirit utterly rejected 
and repudiated JJiis naked-and barefaced indulgence 
of the lowfir appetites-^ “The* conscience of the 
world is changed and it cannot fall back upon its 
old animalism without unspeakable degradation 
Henceforth we must needs ^ 

Mo^c upuard workng out the beast 
And let the ape and t ger d e 



PINDAR 

DIED 442 UC 

Silent 11 nom ihe tacrej courtc 
NNhere JUHw' ©nee pawwl Ihe ffroumJ . 

The Mctor and hit eager horte 
Are wrapped afile in tteep profound , 

The (lolisheil aliaft, the falchion l>rigle< 

Now mingle with earth’a common clay. 

Anti stern oblivions fateful might 
lias swept tie shouting crowds nway 
Uut Tindac’s steetls tlill hound along, 

Uniired as in their early prime , 

And his keen chafts of radiant song 
riy hurtless through the fields of lime 

R r D 

Ye powers that rule JJie JjreJ nbrt god, iihal hero, what man, 
shall We make famous ?— 1 inDAR^ Olymftan Ode 

T hose t%ere splendid hours for ancient Greece 
which were devoted to the 01 > mpian, Pythian, 
Nemean, and isthmian games To the Athenian the 
origin of the chief of these festivals — the Olympic' — 
v\as divme , the ground itself was holy , the religion 
of the nation there found a fitting point of concentra 
tion The gameswere opened by unveiling to public 
view the incomparable statue of Jupiter Olympics 
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caned by the hand of Phidias Time uas given for 
travellers from the \anous districts of Hellas to 
reach the capital and the trials of skill were in 
luguratcd consecrated and glorified by religion 
dignified by patriotism and graced by the lofty 
ministry of song In one place Pindar speaks of 
‘all the hol> place resounding with joy when on 
shrine and stadium the lovely light of the fair 
faced moon shone forth 

Thus we see how noble a subject for poetry 
these national games afforded and how the poets 
fiery pulse beat faster as he shared w ith the v ictors 
he celebrated the praises of assembled Greece 
Lyric poetry was to the Greek what music is to 
our churches is every church his its organist and 
choir so every considcriblc town in Greece hid 
Its profcssionil poet and chorus And the lyrist 
like the oigamst wis paid for his work 

Most prominent of all these lyrists wis the 
impassioned and splendour loving 1 mdar Tor 
him It was reserved to celebrate the praise of heroes 
V ith an opulence ind i power unrnallcd m the 
annaU of lus race Uis Odes of Victory arc an 
embodied trmmih And he wus fully conscious 
of the vilue of h s inspired service. In one place 
he says 'Hereunto hath the muse been with me 
m the fnding of a new device to fit to the Dorian 
.irp tic toicc or » hjron It i,,i proud 
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privilege to crown the victor, not )iith the laurels 
fading leaf alone, but with the immortality o 
splendid verse ' For the grace of the old time 
sleeps,’ he says, ‘ and men forget it, save what 
hath been wedded to the glorious tide of song, 
and hath won the perfect meed of the minstrels 
skill’ WiUi him the poet is heaven bom Hence 
in the second Olympian Ode we read 'The 
he whose mind is nch by natures gift , men shap 


by mere learning have sound and fury effecting 
nought, tis the chattering of crows against tie 
godlike bird of Zeus’ Again he writes 'Where 
the God IS not a true instinct ever counsels silence. 
As a patriot he praises the conqueror, ‘ lest an) 
should abide by his mothers side, nursing the h e 
that IS without risk, and not even unto death fin^ 
m companj with his peers the noblest spur to 
valour To praise him is easy for a good 

man, since he did not quell the spirit of his 
by hiding it in a comer unknown to fame. 
proud consciousness that some of his odes 
born for immortality throbs in many of his mtr 
ductorj sentences — as, for instance, w here he saj s 
‘I build an indestructible treasure house for Jveno- 
crates.' And not without reason did he thus pre 
face some of his finer efforts, for they have out 
lived the waste and wreck of more than twenty 


centuries. 
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Birth and Career 

From his biographers wc learn that Pindar was 
bom m Thebes or an adjacent village about 552 
BC. Of his pri\ate history very little is known 
except that he came from a noble family several 
members of which excelled m flute playing Having 
received a musical education from an uncle he went 
while still a youth to study the lyre at Athens Re 
turning home at the age of twenty he established 
his reputation as a poet by a choral ode m celebra 
tion of the success of a young Thessalian at the 
I^ythian games From this time his fame spread 
throughout Greece and Sialy As he sang the 
pnises of the conquerors m those games at which 
kings and princes strove for the pnic he acquired 
not only the applause of the people but also the 
patronage of the great. Hiero king of Syracuse 
wns spccnlly attached to the lyric poet who in 
turn repaid him by weaving his name into Ins 
immortal verse. Pindar lived for the most part 
in his native city Thebes and wc have striking 
witness to the divinity which doth hedge the 
endunng kings of literature m the fact that the 
Spartans when they destroyed the walls and 
palaces of Thebes spared the house which Pmdar 
had mhabiled , and m yet later times the victorious 
Alexander when he had reduced the city to ashes 
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left the house of Pmdar standing as an eloquent 
mctnornl of the might of crcitjvc genius 

The light uhich Pindar sheds in his poems on 
the character of the Grecian games is very m 
tcrcsting In one of his Olympian Odes uc have 
a specimen of his manner where he gives a 
concise list of the winners in the various trials 
of shill 

In (he stadium best to the (hat pressed 
Thy son Licymrtius »ho ved his speed 
Aeon 8 leader of Mideas lost and Ithc Tegea mao® 
the r boast 

In wresll ng famed and the boxers ir®®d 
To Tiryus to vo Doryclus bore 
Mant nea Samus u tb coursers four 
In the charots woo— Hal rotb us son 
And all uocrring flev bold Pbrastors spear 
With strength unr vailed Emeus flung 
The mass ve stone mbs grasp that swung 
And loud and long was his comrades cheer 

In another ode he tells us how an ancient l>ing 
of Libya chose a husband for hts daughter 

His daughters spouse the Libyan found 
Eeu thus In rch and proud array her place 
Hard by the goal she tc»k the race lo guerdon 
Mean vh le her s re procla med around 
Who clasped her first should cla m the pr ae. 

S V ft oer the course Alexidamus fl es 

And seized 1 er hand in fa s and bore 

H s hr de thro ^ hosts of horsemen ra n ng down 

Full many a leaf and czo o 

And many a tr umph plome was his before 
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H\s faith in the power of the lyre to soothe or 
to inspire is evidenced by the following stanzas, 
taken from the first Pythian Ode, and translated 
by Gilbert West 

Hail golden lyre 1 wkose n mvenled slnng 
To Phoebue and the black haired nine belongs 
\\ho in sweet chorus round their tuneful king 
Mix \Mlh tb) sounding choids iView 'acted 'ongs 
The dance gay queen of pleasure thee attends, 

Thy jocund stra ns her list nmg feet inspire 
And each melodious tongue its %oice suspends, 

Till thou great leader of the hcarenly quire 
V>rth winlon 1 cart prrtudwig jivsi the Sign- 
Shells the fill conceit theu with harmony divine 
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Uts Poetic r (iffie 

The poetic fame of Pindar sufTcrs grcatl> i 
modern estimation from the faet that nearly a 
hts finest work his perished, notably his senes o 
thrilling h>mns to the romantic deities of Greece 
The reverence paid to him however, by anUquity 
attests his greatness The tongue of legend sing c 
him out as the special favourite of the gods ^ 
was on his lips as he slept in childhood that a 
was said to have lit and gathered honey ® ^ 
was, according to tradition, who taught Ftn 
song and to whom Persephone came m a dre fn 
ten days before he died and told bim ' 

would soon be with her to make a song fof 
Hellas gave him a niche beside that of Horner m 
the temple of song Plato and Cicero praised loi 
to the echo and Horace selected his art as the very 
type of the inimitable 

Pindar differs from the ordinary Greek poet m 
a deeper sympathy with external nature To us 
an exquisite image from Wordsworth 
pitched her tents before him He delights in ^ ^ 
season when after dark winter the chamber o t 
hours IS opened and delicate plants perceive ^ 
fragrant spring He compares joy following 
sorrow to the bursting of the vernal earth m ° 
bloom He writes of the hly flower that m d® 
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trembling beauty had been ‘ filched from the 
ocean’s foam’ In bolder strain be thus describes 
an eruption of Mount Aetna 

By sno^'y Aetna, nurse of endless frosts, 

The pillared prop of hea\cn, for cter pressed, 

Forth from whose nitrous carerns issuing nse 
Pure liquid fountains of tempestuous fire, 

And %ed to ruddy mists the uooo-day shies , 

\% hile wrapt Jn •'moke the eddying Dames aspire, 

Or, gleaming through the night, with hideous roar. 

Far o'er the reddening mam huge tocky fragments pour. 

Some of bis finest lUustralions are taben from the 
realm of nature — as, for example, the following, 
v,Wcb, though tt celebrates an athletic triumph, ts 
>ei of unncrsal application 
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withNthc Argonauts, imokes 'the rushing strcngt 
ofwaNCsand winds, and the nights, and the 
of the deep,’ the Greek words arc cho'cn with 
\ivid mastery of suggestncncss that wc seem to 
ploughing before a gale the Southern Sca^ ^il— 
rising at irregular mtcraals is said to kic 
air The fields, after l>ing fallow, 
their strength’ Telling hmv Ajax slew himself. 
sa>s ‘it was en%> that wrapped him roun 
brand In another place he ^>caks of^a 
' rolling his vanquished foe about his sword 
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The first the greatest bliss on man conferred 
Is in the acts of virtue to escet 
The second to obtain iheir high reward 
The soul-exalling praise of doing well 
Who both these lots attains is blest indeed 
Since Fortune here below can give no richer meed 

In another ode he thus writes of giving and 
withholding 

1 hate the miser whoso unsocial breast 
Locks from the world his useless stores 
\V«.V.b. tha linw!5!;«ws nwVi w enya^ed 
NVho«e treasures in diffusive good employed 
T1 e rich returns of fame and friends procure 
0 »And gainst \ sad reverse a safe retreat ensi^^c 

That 19 a noble pra> er in which he says 

Grant me O Jove each crooked path to shun 
S mp!e and stra ght my honest race to run I 
So may mine be 

ho mme to t nge ii tb shame my childrens chMkt 
Gold lands let others seek I ask an honoured grave— 
The good to adorn 
And load the vile with scorn 

Religiously also Pindar stood far aboi^ his asso- 
ciates. His poetry ts pervaded with a sePse of the 
divine in human thought and hfe. The things of the 
future arc often on his lips While the old Homeric 
conceptions of the gods are nowhere uttcrlj re 
pudnted by him he continually rises far above 
them And not only so hut in his writings the 
fniurc life orbs itself into a dcfinitcncsS untaught 
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before b) liny of tin. (wjcls of Hellas uhosc thoughts 
ln\c been presen cd for us in lilcnttirc The sou 
be tells us, IS from the potls, and wliat sursivcs J*' 
the other world is the soul itself, no reduced, un 
conscious ifmgc 

AJl by happy fate attain 

The end that frees them from their pain, 

And the bod) yields to death. 

Uiit the shape of \ltal breath 
btiU in life contloueth 

Yet further, Pindar cherished the beautiful belief 
that CNcn m the realm of Hades th? departed 
gladdened by the liappiness and success o ® 
children Hence m hts eighth Oljmpian ® * 
intimates that the praises given to the victor 
assembled Greece not only rang through the aif 
Athens, but had power to pierce tlic dull, co c 
of the sepulchre 

Lven to the buried dead some share belongs 
In the bright triumph songs 
Tor sure not wholly do deaths silent dajs 
Car the s veet access of our eh Jdren s praise 

The future existence is one of moral awards fo 
the evil and the good — not for the exceptional e 
but for all There is a discipline of expiation an^ 
purification alike in this world and m the ne 
Human life is brief but it is not bereft of majesty 
' Wliat are we,’ he writes — 
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\Vhat are wc, great or lowly? Creatures of a day! 

Maua tut a phantom dream Yet in the gracious ray 
Poured from on high, his life puts joy and glory on 

Furthermore, the soul at death does not pass into a 
dim hmbo of forgetfulness 

Put fn the happy fields of light, 

^^here Phochus, with an equal ray, 

Illuminates the balmy night. 

And gilds the cloudless day, 

In peaceful, unmolested joy. 

The good the^r smiling hours employ 
Them no uneasy wants coosuaia, 

To sex th ungrateful soil— 

To tempt the dangers of the billowy main, 

^\ad breah their sueogth wuh unabaling toil, 

A (tan, disastrous being to maintain 
But in tlicir joyous, calm abodes 
The recompense of justice they receive, 

And in the fellowship of gods 
Without a tear eternal ages live, 

WTiile, banuhed by ihc Fates from joy and rest, 
Intolerable woes the impious soul in\e$t 

Mltr Ws death Fmdar reemed more bhan heroic 
honours At Delphi the iron chatr in which he sat 
was kept as a sacred relic At Rhodes one of his 
odes was carted upon the temple walls of Pallas 
At Athens a statue was erected tn his honour at 
the public cost. 
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inculcate moderation in all things and freedom from 
those vam desires which are ‘the constant hectic 
of the fool’—all these have placed him high m 
the estimation of those who prize the best which 
has been said and written No man who ever 
lived hnew so well how and when to say the most 
delicate, the most good natured, and the wisest 
things Like all the greater poets, Horace reflects 
his age as well as moulds it, and yet he is not 
for an age, but /or all time, since he deals with 
principles of action which recur wherever civilized 
men are found He opens for us the doors of 
lhe**^oi?tan houses as they were when Virgil and 
Polho ^valk«d in company up the long, white 
street, and ^et his counsels are as fresh and 
apposite as if he comersed with us today under 
the portico of a London club or a New York hotel 
Take, for example, a few verses from the poem, 
translated by Dr>den, m which he teaches the 
lesson that to-day alone is ours and that to hvc 
wisely and with becoming self restraint from day 
to day is the true philosophy of life 

Most wisely Jore in thickest night 
The Issues o( the tuiuie \cils 
And laughs at the self tortunng wight 
\\ ho wtth imagined tenors quads 
The preaent only is ihme own, 

Then use it weU, ere it has flown 


4 
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Lord of h mself that man «nll be 
And happy m I s 1 fe a!«ay 
mo St 11 at €\e can say w th free 
Contented soul I « 1 ved to-day 
Let Jove to mono » if he w U 
V\ ith blackest clouds the welk o W 
Or flood It all wUh soul ght pure 
■iet from the past he cannot take 
Its influence for that is sure 

Nor can he mar or bootless make 

Whateer of rapture and del ght 

T1 e hours have borne us m the r g 

In Horace as m Virgil we trace 
Greece Many of Ins ablest he 

adaptations from Greek models iet , 

has written is so enlivened by h.s 
and keen love of the beautiful and the ^ 
we forgive him all he owes to his Athenian 
because of the flavour and the charm 
by his oiin creatne personality With cons 
skill he brings in his lyrics the music o 
into the language of Rome The state y P 
the Latin tongue solemn and grand as 
of Its legions is suffused with the 
the grace which fell from the lyres o 
and Alcaeus and the lordly Roman is pro 
note how under that breath of genius w 
the breath of heaven the heavy 
his nStive speech can break into ripples o p 
laughter and rhythmic pulses of melodious song 
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Personal Ihstory 

This wisest poet of the golden age of Augustus 
— who as he could sur\ey wealth and luxury 
without en\’>, so he could dispense with it wjlliout 
regret — sprang from the ranks of the people His 
father was a freed slaie who had purchased a 
small farm near Vcnusium m Apulia, where the 
poet was born on December 8 6$ Bc As 
though conscious that his son was born to great 
ness, his father conferred upon him a liberal 
edu^hot^ He^hrst accompanied the bo>, when he 
w as as ^et but twelve years old, to Rome to have 
him instructed m every branch of culture, and m 
his twentieth >caf in accordance with the prevailing 
custom he was sent to Athens which was then the 
capital of literature and philosophy, as Rome w as of 
political power Furthermore his father himself 
superintended his studies and moulded him to habits 
of wisdom and virtue by showing him the results of 
folly and vice We cannot wonder that Horace was 
nobly proud of such a father, or that he should 
refer to him with filial reverence when he moved 
m the first society of the empire Hence, m a 
poem addressed to Maecenas, we find the following 
passages ** 

If no man may arra gn me of the \ice 

Of lewdness meanness nor of avarice 
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If pure and mnocenl I Iwe and dear 
To those I lo\e (self prase is renial here; 

All this I owe my father 

Further on he assures Kis patron that, if h' 
could have chosen his onn ancestry, he wou 
have desired any other than that which ha 
allotted him ^ 

Reason must fa 1 me ere I cease to own 
With pnde that I have sucli a father known 
Nor shall 1 'toop my b rth to v nd cate ^ 

By charg ng I ke the herd the wrong on fale 

That I was not of noble I neage sprung 

Far other creed losp res my heart and tongue ^ 

For now should nature b d all Iitiob m®” c' 

Retrace tbeir years and I re them oer ag* o 
Each cull ng as h $ incl oal on bent 
His parents for h inself with mine content 
1 would not choose whom men endo v ss great 
\\ iih the inxign a and seats of state 

In the year 44 B C Caesar fell beneath the 
of his assassins and Brutus vent to Athens wi ^ 
the view of securing the interest of the jotino 
patricians there Horace at Ins instigation 
the academy to command one of the legions 
the republic It was speedily, however 
that his fit weapon was the pen and not the 
for in the defeat of Brutus at Philippi he bj 
own confession mglonously flung away his s ic 
and toolv. rcTuge in fl ght. On returning to Rone 
he found his father was dead and bis propert) 
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confiscated The question now arose as to how he 
was to gam a hving, and he provides the answer 
where he says 

Bated in 'pint and With pinions chppedi 
Of all the means my father left me stnpped> 

- Want stared me in the face, so then and there 
I took to actibbling ^ttse wi sheer despair 

As personal satire is always popular, his early 
productions were chief!) salincal Some of these 
were charged with a biUerness which was little 
less than merciless, creating lifelong enmities, while 
then;, rep^mbragee was a sigh 

Horace, in our judgement, excels most as a 
poet when he assumes the dignity of a patriot 
His odes throb with a grander music when he 
exercises the charm of poesy to open the dim 
c)cs of rulers to the majesty of justice, to "allay 
the dangerous passions of the people, or to plead 
for the safety of the Roman Empire Such lines 
as those which follow, on * The Ship of State,’ 
translated by Sir Stephen Vcrc dc Vere, give us 
the poet at his best 
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Tby ahrouds are burst thy sails are tom 

And through thy gapiag nbs forlorn 

The floods remorseless pour 

Dare not to call for aid on powers dwifte — 

Dishonoured once they hear no more 

Nor boast majestic pine 

Daughter of Pontic forests 

Thy great name 

Old 1 neage well'earned fame 

The honours of thy sculptured prow — . 

Sport of the mock ng tviads, nor feared nor trusted now 

Alas 1 my country long my anx ous cate 

Source now of b tier pam and fond regret I 

Thy stars obscured tby course beset 

By rocks unseen beware I 

Trast not soft mods and treacberous^seas 

Or the false glitter of the Cyclades ' 

It IS believed that Horace enjoyed the fnendshtp 
of Augustus Caesar — that indeed he was one of the 
chosen advisers of the great emperor If this na® 
so we do not hesitate to affirm that the einpero*' 
was his debtor omng more to Horace than by anj 
possibility the poet could owe to him AH monu 
meats to Augustus Caesar are either defaced of 
buried but m the verse of Virgil and of Horace h® 
boasts a fame which defies the envious tooth of 
time Of this indebtedness of the monarch to the 
bard Horace seems to have been fully conscious 
Hencefthe lines * 

Before great Agamemnon reigned 
'lleigned tings as great as he and b^a^e 
\\bose huge amb lions now contained 
In the small compass of a graie 
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In endless night they sleep, unwept, unknown ; 

1^0 batd \\ad they to all time their own. 

In earth. il it forgotten lies, 

What is the Talour of the brave? 

What difference, when the cowasd dies, 

And sinks in silence to the pave ? 

Horace t\’a.s preserved by bis naturai good sense 
from attempting too high a flight in poesy. He 
knew his limitations, and did not seek to transcend 
them. He does not hope to rival the mighty 
masters on whose works his genius has been fed. 
Hence he writes : 

,lh\ni^ ol adding to the mighty throng 
Of the peat paragons of Grecian song 
Were no less mad an act than his who should 
into a forest cany logs ©! wood. 

On all his work, however, we find the stamp of 
a great poetic artist The productions of our own 
Tennyson are not more finished or more finely 
moulded than the odes and epistles of this Latin 
poet Nothing which is slight or slovenly comes 
from his pen. His canon of composition is ex- 
pressed in those lines contained in one of his 
s.ntires t 
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Such an audience Horace has never lacked 
Dante and Montaigne, F^nelon and Bossuet, 
Hooher and Chesterfield, Boileau and Words\\ort , 
alike acknowledge his power , and Wilham Ewar 
Gladstone turned aside from the cares of state 
master the reflective wisdom of the Latin poet an 
to weave it into rhythmic music for English readers 


FnendsJuR tvtt/i Maecenas 

In the year 39 BC Vanus and Virgil introduced 
Horace to Maecenas, who was already 
a most generous patron of men of letters Horace 
has given a modest account of this interview in t e 
same satire in which he recalls his origin and 
hood The great minister answered in a few "O > 
his bashful speech, and after waiting for nine moot s 
gave him hts affectionate confidence The fnen 
ship sealed on that day, and only interrupted after 
twenty years by death is one of the most beautifu 
in the annals of literature. 

Nor was the distinguished pntron of letters 
though a Roman exquisite and matT of the ’ 

unworthy of the respect and love which Iloncc 
cherished with regard to him There were noble 
quilities in Maecenas which endeared ImO 
all who possessed an nnswenng nobleness. Lor 
example as Sir Theodore Martin shows ifi his 
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charming shctch of Homcc, the accomphshcd 
courtier set his face agiinst the s>stcm of cruelty 
and extermination which disgraced the Triumvirate 
When Octavius was one day condemning man 
after man to death Maecenas, after a %am attempt 
to reach him on the tribunal, where he sat 
surrounded by a dense crowd, wrote upon his 
tablets Surge tandem Camtfex 1 — ‘ Butclicr, break 
offl —and flung them across the crowd into the 
lap of Caesar who fell the rebuke and immediately 
quitted the judgement scat 

Had the faults of Maecenas how ever been more 
conspicudus than they were, the genial kindliness 
and the large charity of Horace would hate 
condoned them SaUnst though he was he claimed 
for friendship the privilege of large and generous 
allowances He held that the friend, like the 
lover, should be blind to the defects which the 
enemy is so keen to mark and we do not wonder 
that the poet was so dear to many of the best 
men of his time when wo study the following 
humorous and forceful lines from his pen on the 
amenities of friendship 

True love we koow u bUad defects that W ght 
The loved ones charms estape the lovers j gM— 

Nay pass for beauttes as Balbmus shows 
A passion for the wen of Agna s nose 
Ob w tb our £r endships that we d d the same 
And screened oni bhndness under virtue s name I 
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Fot we are boend to treat a fnceds detect 
WUh touch most tender and a fond respe 
Even as a father treats a dulds who hints 
The urchins eyes are roguish, if he squin s, 

Or if he be as stunted short, and tbi<A _ 

As Sisyphus the dwarf, will call him c i i 
If crooked all ways, in back, m legs, ^nd 8 ■ 
With softening phrases will the flaw disg 
So if one friend too close a fist betrays, 

Let us ascribe it to his frugal ways , 

Or is another— such we often find— 

To flippant jest aod braggart talk inclmc 
Tis only from a kindly wish to try 
To make the time mongst friends go light y yi 
Another s tongue is rough and over free— 

Let s call U bluntness and sincerity , 

Another’s choleric— him we must scr«n ' 

As cursed with feelings for his P«« 

This IS the course methmk« that makes ^ 
And having made, secures him to the en 


The Sabine Farm 

It was from Maecenas that 
the gift of that Sabine farm which has 
associated in the memory of the world 
happiest days of the poets life Horace 
weary of singing the praises of his mountain o 
which lay in the midst of wild and 
scenery thirty miles distant from Rome and twe 
from Tivoli 

Sheltered there m Umt quiet nook, amidu 

> Sir Theodore Martin 
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song of birds and the gleam of naters, Nature 
infused into bis verse att the magic of her music 
and a\\ the freshness of her perennial >outU 
Training his vines, or battling Vvith the s%\oUcn 
brook, or stretched on the greensward by the 
river, he forgot the tumult and the shame of 
Rome, and emied none, however great, who dwelt 
within Its walls The simple peasantry, gathering 
their dues of wheat and wine and oil, had for him 
a deeper interest than the Grecianized fops who 
strolled down the Via Appta , and the hlics of 
the field were _^loveUer than Lydia or Barmd, as, m 
all the *gl^^ superb toilettes, they rolled 

in their chariots down Uic Via Sacra With what 
attractive music does he, amid these sylvan solitudes, 
sing of the charms of a country life ! 

Happy the ‘man m busy schemes unskilled 
\Ybo Ivring timply Uke out sues ol oW, 

Tills the few acres which his father tilled 
Vexed by no thoughts of usury or gold 

The slinllmg clarion aeer his slumber mars 
Hor quads he at tiie howl ot angry seas , 

He shuns the forom with its wordy jars 
Nor at a great mans door consents to freeze 

The tender vine shoots, budding into life * 

He wnVi the stately poplar tree doth wed 
Lopping the fra tlesa braachea with his ka fe 
And grafting shoots of promise in then stead. 
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Or in some valley up among the h Hs 
Watches his wandenng herds of lowing k ne 
Or fragrant jars with liqu d honey fills ^ 

Or shears his silly sheep m sunny si me 


And streams the whle glde on with ^ 

And birds are singing moog the thickets P 
And fountains babble, sparkl og as they flow 
And with their noise mute to gentle sleep. 


Ever and anon recalled to Rome by the 
of friendship and b> the associations created > 
mented ftmc as a writer and a critic he >ct 
jn the imperial city 

hot w il out many a vlsh and s gh 
When— Mien shall 1 the country *ee 
Its woodlands green— oh' when be ftc<* 

With books of great old men nnd sleei 
And hours of dreamy ease, to creep 
Into obi non sivecl of life 
Ii9 BgitDt ons and Ms Strife ’ 
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countrj consened it, and tliat but for the streams 
of untamted and vigorous youth which were ever 
flowing toward Rome, the centre of the empire, the 
glow of health would vanish from its cUceh, the 
might of valour wither m its arm 
- In many a graceful stanta he celebrates the 
wisdom and the safety of a lowly hfe which in 
fellowship with estecnal nature stands apart from 
the fever of the city and the fascination of the 
court, and thus escapes the penU incide^h toh’igh 
ambitions 


. Liaoujs uoutd )OU Ine uith ease, 

* Tempt oot too far the faitblcM seas, 

And when )ou hear the tempest roan 
Press cot too near th unequal shore 
The man nithm the golden mean 
Who can hts boldest uish contaiD, 

Securely views the rumed cell 
Where sordid veant and sorrow dwell 
And, IQ himself serenely great 
Dedines an envied room of slate 
When high id air the pine ascends 
To tveiy reder blast \t bends 
The palace falls wvlh heavier weight. 

When tumbling from its airy height , 

And when from heaven the hghiniu^ flies 
It blasts (he faiSts that proudest nse 

Nor must it be inferred from lines liKe these that 
Horace commended and approved a life which m 
the luxury of a calm retreat stood apart from the 
great duties which are demanded from a worthy 
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He belter claims the glorious name who knoll’s 
\\ilh wisdom to enjoy what Heaven bestows 

Who knows the wrongs of want to bear, 

Even in its lowest last extreme, 

, ^ct can vnlh conscious virtue fear 

* Far worse than death a deed of shame, 

Undaunted for his country or his fnend 
' To sacrifice his life — oh glorious end • 

It IS without question that Horace descended 
on his age not merelj to please but to ennoble 
It In hts youth tt ts ewdent tint he v-ts wftt 
free from the prevalent vices He had adopted 
the Epicurean creed, and loose conduct followed 
as a natural result But as youth deepened into 
manhood, sensualism lost its poucr to charm — nay, 
it became utterly abhorrent to his nature, and he 
struggled towards a purer ideal Virtue asserted 
Its nobler influence, and religion followed with its 
sanctities and with the recognition of that stainless 
Power who cannot regard iniquity with allowance, 
and in uhose presence to quote the poets own 
words, 

The costliest sacrifice that wealth can make 
From the incensed Penates less commands 
A soft response than doth the poorest cake 
II on the attar laid with spotless hands 

\n Vna pltndings amid the vices of a corrupt 
and decaying empire, for purer and simpler living 
Horace is specially attractive. Without the slightest 
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8 BC, IS supposed to ha\e hastened that of the 
poet hjmself, who died on the twenty se\ enth of 
the same month He was so much reduced in his 
last illness as to be unable to sign his uill, 
but with his last words he dedared Augustus his 
heir All that was mortal of the great poet was 
buried in the Esquiline Mount near the tomb of 
Maecenas, and the emperor erected a noble monu 
ment m honour of the man whose genius bad shed 
a more brilliant lustre on his reign than all his 
munificent patronage of the arts or all his splendid 
Mctones ^Witb reverent hands we place our laurel 
leaf upon the grave of Horace and as we turn 
away, his lines addressed to Delhus haunt us with 
their music and impress us by their wisdom 

Let not tbe of fate 

D sc^iuet thee my fnead 
her when she atmles cq thee do thou elate 
Wuh Taunliug thoughts ascend 
Beyond the limits of becoouig mirth. 

For Dell us thou must die become a clod of earth 

One road and to one bourne 
We all are goaded. Late 
Or soon wlU issue from the urn 
Of unielenUng Fate 
The lot that in yon baric exiles us all 

Wn iv'iuhi IS no reca'fi. 
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Keep a rein on >our pisston** and vim ambitions, 
and sce^^ de^igbt in Win Vicavsty o? natiwe and 
the charms of poesy As for him, he is resolved 
on plain living and high thinking 

Absorbed in lofty meditations, feeding on great 
thoughts, and living happily on ‘herbs and frugal 
fare, he ^\Ill covet only 

Worth which bearens gate to those unbars 
\\bo never should liave died 

A pathway clea\c8 among Ihe stars 
To meaner souls denied 

« • StntmUoui Wtsdevz 

A notable feature m the poetry of Horace is 
presented in those ftashes of sententious wisdom 
into which there is frequently crushed a wealth 
of experience with regard to the conduct of life 
which all may ponder with profit and advantage 
He IS not poet merely, but philosopher, and while 
he seldom rises to the sanctities of religion, some 
of the virtues he inculcates are not far removed 
from those high levels ‘where God Himself is moon 
and sun 

It IS not too much to say that an almost com* 
plete breviary for the guidance of men in practical 
, and mundane hfe might be selected from his 
works We will, however, content ourselves with 
the following 


5 
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lie who implores for^ieMss from his Irothcr 
bliould be prepared to p%ni U to ttHctl cr 

Ob, wJerefore u»Il jou e^teicssly fast by 
\our own rvorsl \icta with unheeditg e>e - 
While olhera faults are mth n vision seen 
Strong as an angcla ken or dragons beam? 

Wl 0 knows that Hcareo w tit c\er‘boun{eous po<ver 
Shall add to-morrow to the pre«enl ho tr? 

The more wc to ourselves den) 

The more tie gods our rrants st/pplj 

Tliough of exact perfect on )©u despar 
Yet erciy Hep to virtues wertb jow care 

Though 1 ntjg Wrtue wc too oA de«pise 
We follow her wJen dead with env ous c>es 

flow swiftly glde our fljing years t 
i^las I nor p cty nor tears 
Can stop the fleeting day, 

Deep furrowed wrinkles posting age 
And deaths unconquerable rage 
Are Strangers to delay 

The man in conscious v rtue bold 
ttTio dares bis secret purpose hold 
Unshaken hears the crouds tumultuous cries 
And the impetuous tyrants angiy brow defies 
Let the wild w nds that rule the seas 
Tempestuous all the r horrors raise 
Let Jove s dread arm w lb (bunders rend (he spheres 
Beneath the crash of worlds undaunted he appears 
The death of his generous friend Maecenas 
which took place in the beginning of November, 
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8 B.C., is supposed to h^ve hastened 
poet himself, who died on the twenty-seventh of 
the same month. He was so mvich reduced in his 
.last .illness as to be unable to sigr^ hts will, 
but with his last words he declared Augustus his 
heir. All that was mortal of the great poet was 
buried in ithe fequiHne Mount, near the tomb of 
Maecenas, and the emperor erected a nohle monu- 
ment in honour of the man whose genius had shed 
a more brilliant lustre on his reign than all his 
munificent ^attona^e of the arts or all his splendid 
victories. , WitU reverent hands we pbec our laurel 
leaf upon the grave of Horace, and, as we turn 
away, his lines addressed to Dcllius hi^unt us with 
their music and impress us by their \visdom : 

Let not the trowns cf fate 
Disquiet thee, my friend ; 

Kor, wbeo she smiles on tbee, do thou, cl^to 
With vaunting thoughts, ascend 
Beyond the limits of becoming mirth ; 

Foy, Dcllius, thou must die, become a of earth. 

One road and to one boume 
We ail are goaded. Late 
Or soon will issue from the urn 
Of unrelentiog Fate 
The lot, that in yon bart exiles us all 
To undiscQsered shotes, from which is no recall. 
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lie iU«> ImjJflrfs torg^xenest from Wj brother 
SI ouJd be prcparcil to grant h to anrthrr 

0}i, whttefoie ujJl you careJesaJy pss by 
^ouT own worst sices sylh unhecd ng c>e 
^^tile others faults arc s\ith a sis on seen 
Strong as an angels ken or dragons beam? 

^\ho knows tl at Hcaren wth e^cr-bounteous power 
Shall add to monow to the ] resent bo ir'* 

The more we to ouiseUes denj 
The more tie gods our wants surj!) 

Tl o»igh of exact petfect on you despa r 
\ct etery step (o tirtues worth your care 

* • 

Though IjFjng Wrfue we too oft despise 
\\c follow )cr when dead with enxiots ejes 

llow swiftly glide our fljing ycarsl 
Alas t nor piety nor tears 
Can stop the fleeting day 
Deep-furrowed wnnklcs post ng age 
And deaths unconquerable rage 
Are strangers to delay 

The man in conscious xirtue bold 
\Vho dares his secret purpose hold 
Unshaken hears the crowds tumultuous cnes 
And the impetuous tyrants angry brow defies 
Let <I e wild winds that rule the seas 
Tempestuous all tbar horrors raise 
Let Joies dread arm with thunders rend tlie sphere® 
Beneath the crash of worlds undaunted he appears 
Tire death of his g^eneraus friend Maecenas 
which took place in the begmnfng of Not ember, 
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8 BC, IS supposed to have hastened that of the 
poet himself, who died on the twenty seventh of 
the same month He was so much reduced in his 
last illness as to be unable to sign his will, 
but with his last words he declared Augustus his 
heir All that uas mortal of the great poet was 
buried m dhe Esquiline Alount, near the tomb of 
Maecenas, and the emperor erected a noble monu- 
ment in honour of the man whose genius had shed 
a more brilliant lustre on his reign than all his 
munificent patronage of the arts or all his splendid 
Mctoncs ^Witb reverent hands we place our laurel 
leaf upon the grave of Horace, and, as we turn 
away, his lines addressed to DcUms haunt us with 
their music and impress us by their wisdom 

not ttic frowns of fate 
Disrjulet thee my fnend , 
hor when she smiles on tbcc do thou elate 
t\ iih vaunt ng Uioughts, ascend 
Beyond the limits of becoming mirth 
lor, DcUms thou must die become a clod of earth 

One road and to one bourne 
^^e alt are goaded Late 
Or to>n will Issue from the urn 
Of unrelenting Fate 
'Tie Itil. iVisl In yon bark exiles us all 
To undiscoicrcd ibores from vlich is no recall 
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Accomplished muter of imptissioned sons 
Mghty to tune ond slrkc the poets lyre, 

Whose melod es, ei once serene and strong 
Axe all aflame w ib loves celtsi al fttt, 

Well may thy Italy revere tby name 
And place it high upon her scroll of fune 

Exiled and lone the Graces sought a'slinne* 

Mlieie they n gh( sweetly and securely test > 

They found it in that tad ant soul of thine, 

Of every lovely qual ty possessed 
While tbenee their spell went fi>rlb n quick mng breath, 
Chasms’ from Europe the chill glooms of death 

Ik P D 

I N Petrarch we approach a master of enchant- 
ing verse cast in another mould than that 
of Dante There is little doubt that, despite his 
ideal love for Beatrice the personalit/ of Dante 
was proud, stern, and repellent Great he un 
doubtedly was — almost, indeed, without a parallel in 
literature — but his was a cold, scornful isolated 
greatness He rises befoie our fancy like an icy 
Alpine peak in a day of storm — magnificent, but 
solitary and awe inspmng 

In Petrarch we have a man of another tempera- 
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lender, humane, sympatKctic, nursing his 

poetic dreams, not in bitter loneliness, but amid the 
gardens of princes, the applause of kindly cities, 
the 'smiles of women, and tire pleasant ways of 
men. In ' Dante we have a soul self-possessed, 
mighty, imperious, awful, and a genius which cleaves 
to the heart of its subject like lightning: in 
Petrarch ' we have a soul of smaller compass, 
markedly self-conscious, and a genius uhich flutters 
about its subject like the bee about the flower. 
Dante globed the universe in his mighty mind : 
Petrarch found his hell, his purgatory, and his 
paradise in lire frown or smile of one woman. 
Dante essayed a theme in which he had no prede- 
cessors and no models for imitation : Petrarch 
caught up the dying music of the troubadours of 
Languedoc and Provence, and prolonged it for a 
later generation. Dante dominates the world of 
literature by his visions of the sublime and the 
terrible *. Petrarch keeps his place by the beauty and 
the melody of his language Both, after the manner 
of men of true genius, summed up and expressed 
their own period — the age in which they lived and ^ 
wrote. But the age of Dante was the mediaeval 
age, with Its gloom and mystery and bitterness, 

^ Its colossal portents of eternal destiny, its theologic 
narrowness and hate. The age of Petrarch, on the 
other hafid, was the age of the dawning Renaissance, 
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the resurrection of olden culture with its grouing 
light of science and philosophy its freedom from 
fettering dogmas its quicUned sense of t e eau^ 
tiful in art and nature its gladder outloo 
Widening humanitarian spirit 

Francesco Petrarch one of the four most re 
nowned poets of Italy was born ““ Arerz 
Tuscany in July .304 He was 
Florentine who like Dante had 
his native city For years the ev.le "perish'd 
hope of return but by the death of Henry 
a final blow was given to the 
Ghibellines and the elder court 

Avignon where under Clement V P 
held Its state Here the young 
fully educated and was ^ the 

father to Bologna to study for the 
horn poet found Cicero and Virg 1 
than legal documents and began o 
of ancient classic J keenly re 

with the deepest interest H- J"; Her 

sented this passionate devotion to , 

u,a„ to law but his death put an end to the - 
between incl nation and 111 at duty 
took orders in the Church as a means of iv g 

and became a favourite couipj'on 

and ecclesastics who thronged the brill an 
of the supreme pont ff 
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Petrarchs Laura 

It \\as on Monday, April 6, 1327, in Holy 
WeeV,, that in the chnrch of St Clara, in Avignon, 
Petrardi first beheld that incomparable golden 
haired Laura, i\ho for twenty one years swayed 
the current of his life whose eyes and \oice, 
habitual reserve and tender pity, inspired poem 
after poem , and from whose thrall not even the 
Udys deatli availed to release him Her bare 
white hand and dainty glove, her sweet speech and 
silvery laugh her tears, her paleness, her modest 
salutation^ are*all noted with untiring minuteness 
At a bound she ascends the throne of the poets 
heart and he has made her immortal by weaving 
her name into sonnets which are as spells and which 
breah upon the ear hkc music 

Gifted as he was with an exquisite power of 
expression, we instinctively feel that the love of the 
poet is greatly enhanced by the pleasure he finds 
in transfusing it into verse Indeed in his very 
first sonnet he begs as with a blush upon his cheek, 
the indulgence of the world for the claim he is 
making on its s>mpathy by his sighs and tears 
In partial explanation of this passionate devotion 
to one with whom he had little if my private inter- 
course, wc must remember that romantic devotion 
to a well known beauty was a characteristic of the 
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age of chivalry, not yet extinct in Petrarch’s time. 
The twofold enthusiasm which had for its motto, 
* My God and my Lady,* produced and bJended a 
peculiar worship in the soul of the chivalrous lover 
His lady was the living symbol of heavenly beauty 
and heav enly mindedness and stood between his 
soul and God as a refining and ennobling influence. 

We trace this m the love of Dante for Beatrice, 
of which he says that it ‘raised him above all 
vile things , and this elevating power of a pure 
passion IS scarcely less marked in the case of 
Petrarch A fevv hne.s from his lament over the 
death of Laura show this * *’ 

Alas fair facet alas the sweet regard I 
Alas the mien of graceful dignity 1 
Alas the speech which oaiures fierce and hard 
Made gentle, and bade vile ones tal/aal be I 

It IS without question that both these poets of 
emotional Italy cherished an ideal love pure from 
sensual passion, by means of which they were stirred 
to noble effort — only in these instancres the Jot CfS 
did not ride to the tournament with lance in rest to 
vindicate by feats of arms the depth and sincerity 
of Ihetr devotion, but ensimned it in immortal verse 
The love of Petrarch for thcwomvn he idealized 
IS expressed by him m his sonnets with a force so 
musical and so magical that hia Canzonicrc may 
be said to form for all ages an inspired prefvee 
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to the Book of Love. Every mood of love’s en- 
thralling passion is caught and fixed in his verse. 
The most evanescent shades of tender feeling are 
delicately and minutely expressed Each chord of 
Love’s s^\eet lyre is struck and yields its music. 
The fluctuations of hope and despair, the struggle 
of passion and desire with reason and conscience, 
the conflict of languorous longing uith ideal purity, 
the rapture of the loved one’s presence uhen ecstasy 
almost qutvere into agony, the unrest at the loved 
one’s absence when earth and sky are darkened 
as by the sun’s eclipse — all these varied emotions 
arc depieftd by a master-hand 

In order to appreciate the full beauty of Petrarch’s 
sonnets, it would be necessary to chronicle the history 
and stages of his passion, and to assign to each 
poetic gem its natural setting Thus only could 
vve adequately appraise the poems which enchanted 
his native Italy, and whose spell is felt by lovers 
of the beautiful m every land Our space, however, 
admits only of a few specimens from the translation 
by Lidy Dacrc. 

The first utters in plaintive music .the depth of 
the poet’s adoration ; 
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If on the brow each pmg portrayed lo bear 
Or from the heart low broken sounds to draw 
WUhhel ^ by shame or cltecked by pious awe 
If on the faded cheek Imes hue lo ucar 
If than tnjself to hold ore far more dear 
If sigl 3 that cease not tears that ever flow 
Wrung from the leart by all loves various woe 
In absence Jf corsumed and chilled when near — 

If these be ills in \ h ch 1 \\aste my prime 
Though I the sufferer be yours lady is the crime 

The succeeding sonnet wis written when the 
beauty of Laura had already begun to fade , yet 
she still holds the soul of Petrarch by'^a spell which 
deiies the rat ages of time 

Waved to the winds were those Jong locks of gold 
Which in a thousand burnished ringlets flowed 
And the sweet IgUt beyond all measure glowed 
Of those fa r eyes which 1 no more behold 
Nor (so It seemed) that face aught harsh or cold 
To me (if true or false I know uot) showed 
Me in ivhose breast the amorous lure abode 
If flames consumed wbat marvel to unfold 7 
That step of hers was of no mortal guise 
But of angelic nature and her tongue 
Had other uuerance than of human sounds 
A Iivmg suo a sp nt of the skies 

I saw her — now perhaps not so — but wounds 
Heal not far that the bow (s s nee unstrung 

The following lines were written after the death 
of Laura which took place in her forty first year 

Tl ose eyes my bnght and glow ig theme erewh !e 
That arm those haads that lovely [oat tl at face 
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\Vbose %ie\v was wont my fancy to beguile, 

And ra se me h gb o er aJ\ of human race , 

Those golden locks that flowed in liquid grace 
And the sweet I ghtnmg of that angel smile, 

Which made a paradise of erery place — 

What arc they? Dust insensible and vilel 
And jet I Iwe t oh gneftoh rageloh shame I 
Reft of the guiding star I loied so long ^ 

A ship\vTethed bark which stonns of woes assail^ 

Be this the limit of my amorous song 
Quenched m my bosom is the sacred flame 
And my harp murmurs its expiring wail 

\\ hethcr Tetrarch s Laura returned or requited his 
passton IS not recorded They appear very seldom 
to have itcld* any personal intercourse and it is 
clear that Petrarch was not admitted to her house 
But the lovely lines in which the object of lus 
idolatf) is represented as coming to her worshipper 
after death in a dream and making a modest 
confession of her love seem to lead to the con- 
clusion that Petrarch cherished the idea that, had 
she not been the wife of another they might have 
been united and thus blest 
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Scarce with diy cheek 
These tender words I heard her spea 
‘Were they but true I 1 cried She bent her ea 
Not unreproachfully, and said, 

‘Yes I did love thee, and ivheneer 
I turned away my eyes 'twas shame and fear 
A thousand times to thee did they incline ^ 

But sunk betoiu Ite Han' ■''« 

He -wh&i can read this exquisite canzone unmoved 
never expenented a love which could not be requited 
without dishonour; and never stretched^ out cmp 
arms of longing and desire into a great -unansu ermg 
darkness 

Petrarch at Vaticluse * « ^ 

When tired of the pomps of princes, '•■aW ty 
the world, or possessed by a longing for ' 

It lias the habit of Fetrareh to retire to a cot „ 
at Vauduse, a rural retreat fifteen miles dis ant 
from Avignon This spot is one of ='“1“'=''' “ ^ 

standing as it does in a valley 
vine) ards, gardens, and corn fields, encircled by 
swelling hills, and watered by the Sorgia a 
as the poet tells us ‘ of liquid crystal, the mu 
of which mingle with the songs of birds to 
the air with harmony . 

To this ‘well known haven of his sou! c 
would frequently fly f«>m the haunts of men. 
listening only to the voices of nature, 
the landscape and the sk>. and absorbed m tlios 
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sessions of silent thought which are the bliss of 
solitude The lines placed tn the bps of the 
Carthaginian hero, in his poem entitled ‘ Africa,’ 
were here appropriate to Petrarch himself: 

I ever sought a life-of solitude — 

This know the shores, and every lawn and wood 
To fly from those deaf spirits and blind away, ' 

Who from the path of heaven have g6ne astray 

Yet here, as ne learn from many a sonnet and 
canzonet, the image of Laura continually intrudes 
upon his thought He cannot break away from 
he/ * fascy;iati«n and her charm The leaves are 
tongues which syllable her name The flowers 
remind him of her grace and loveliness Her voice 
is in the breeze and in the waterfall Morning 
IS radiant with her smile, and when night comes 
on and all its lamps are kindled, he is ready to 
say, in lines attributed by literary tradition to 
Plato 

Thou lookest on the stars, dear one Ah me ! 

1 would 1 were a star, that 1 might look on thee 

In a degree rare amongst the poets of the 
mediaeval period, Petrarch expresses that love of 
Nature in all her changing moods which lias found 
its ultimate «nd perfect voice in our own Words- 
worlli Dante has given us in his 'mystic, un- 
fathomable song* wonderful touches of description 
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of things in Nature He uses them, ho\\e\er, 
3ike Shakespeare, only as accessories to some other 
thought and m the working out of his dominant 
theme But, with Petiarch, beauty is its own excuse 
for being 

The fono\ying lines, from one of his canzonets, 
wheYe<i the’rnelOify of his verse has a freer course 
than in his sonnets, may help us to realize his 
delight in the scenes amid which he loved to 
meditate in the dreamy ecstasy of his iH fated 
passion 

In tbe still evening, when with rapid flight '' 

Low IQ the western sky the sun descends 
To give expeclant nations life and light, 

Tlie aged pilgnm in some clime unloiowB 
Slow journeying, right onward fearful bends 
With weary haste, a stranger and alone , 

Yet when his labour ends 
He solitary sleeps. 

And in abort elumber steeps 
Each sense of sorrow hanging on tbe day 
And all the toH of the l«>ng passOd way 
But ohl each pang that \vakes with moms first ray. 
More piercing wounds my breast 
When Heavens eternal light sinks enmson m the west 


His burning wheels when doivnward Phoebus bends 
And leaves the world -to night tts lengthened shade 
Each towering mountain oer tbe vale extends, 

The thrifty peasant shoulders light his spade, 

With sylvan carol gay and uncouth note 
Bidding his cores upon the wild winds float, 
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Content in peace to share 
His poor and humble fare 
As in that go'^en age 

^Ve honour still yet leave its simple ways, 

WHioeer so list let joy his hours engage 
TJo gladness e cr has cheered my gloomy days 
Kor momenta of repose 

However rolled the spheres whateier planet rose‘ » 

When as the shepherd marks the slopirig ray 
Of the great orb that sinks m ocean slued 
While m the east soft steals the evening grej 
>le rises and resumes the accustomed crook 
Quitting the heechen gro^* *he field the brook, 

And gently homeward drives tie Dock he fed 

Then far from human tread, 

lu Ic.ely Rut or cave 

Oer which the green loughs wave 

In sleep without a thought be laj-s hts head 

Aht cruel Love! at this dark silent hour 

Thou vvakst lo trace and with redoubled power, 

The voice, the step the air 
0( Iwr who scorns thy chains and flies thy fatal snare 

Student and Matt of Letters 
It was not, however, in the writing of sonnets 
and canzonets alone that Petrarchs days of se- 
clusion at Vaucluse were spent Here he gave 
himself to a broad and careful culture of all his 
faculties which resulted finally m a large literary 
output, apart altogether frorr^ the poems on which 
his fame chiefly rests. In one of those charming 
letters from his pen which afford us such interesting 
tlimp cs of his inner life, he quotes with strong 
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p'ersona. approval the follow.ng 
Augustme ' There are men who go to d 
h.gh places of mountams. the great wave of 
the wide currents of nvers, the circuit o 
and the orbits of the stars-and who neg 

themselves’ , . His 

From- this>lly Petiarch j^’Jj^.aUies 

resolution was to make the very b 
with which he was endowed „f his 

hampered by the narrowness and aup 
age, he studied with patient care th g 

masters of antiquity, and -loved 

able wealth to the modern world H 
learning, and by the diligen us j i,ola» 

by far the most illustrious of P“ ' „ „ie 

who wandered restlessly from city 
Renaissance, thirsting for public “P? ,bjy 

scattering the seeds of knowledge wheret 

"""'Letters to Dead Autliors' did not u™'"’'' 
the-nineteenth century Petrarch addressed them 

Cicero, Seneca, Livy. Virgil Horace, Hm"''’ 
oUwrs So fully had he studied these great in 
that he regarded them as familiar friends, anu 
led to hold converse with them U.s own 
literary achievement, quite aparL from 
«d hoes of imlian verse on which hi, fam 
rtiam'y rests. «as considcnble IIis Latin cp 
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on Africa, celebrating the victories of the elder 
Scipio, was considered, in his own age, worthy of 
Virgil ; his shorter Latin poems were much esteemed 
by scholars ; while his prose works on subjects 
ethical, philosophical, and imaginative fill over a 
thousand printed folio pages. He based his style 
on the model of Cicero, and many oQris' letters on 
public’ affairs must be described as orStions. 

The first printed edition of his works appeared 
at Venice jn 1470, and is therefore one of the very 
earliest productions of the press. 

^5 * 

‘ The Patriotbin of PetrarcJi 

Petrarch was not more distinguished as a poet 
than as a patriot He loved his country, and ^by 
earnest appeals, poetic and epistolary, to its popes, 
its sovereigns, and its people, he fanned into flame, 
_^if he did not create, that passion for liberty which, 
after a struggle of five centuries, has resulted in 
the freedom of united Italy The *evils of Italy 
were chronic ; and during the whole life of Petrarch 
the internecine conflicts of the Italian republics 
and princes continued to tear and ravage the land, 
and to lay her open to foreign invasion. Hence 
the noble canzonet, a part of which we quote, 
in uhich Petrarch expresses the sentiments, the 
patriotism, and the sorrows of many generations-. 

’ 6 
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Oh tny own Ualyl tliough words are \ain 
The mortal wounds to dose 
Unnumbered that thy beauteous bosom stain 
'Vet may it soothe my pain 
To agh forth "libers woes 
And Arnos wroogs as on Pos saddened shore 
Sorrowjng 1 wander and my numbers pour 
Ruler of heaven ] by the all pitying love 
^ That could Thy Godhead move 
To dwell a lonely sq/oumer on earth 
Turn lord on this Thy chosen Jaod Time eye 
See God of chanty 

From what I ght cause this cruel ivar has birth , 

And the hard hearts by saiage discord Steeled 
Thou Father from on high 

Teach by my humble toice that stubborn wrath may yield 

r 

Ah I 13 not this the soil my foot first pressed ? 

And here la cradled re«t 

Was not I softly hushed ? here fondly reared ? 

Ah > IS not this my eovatry? so endeared 
By erery fihaJ tie! 

In whose lap shrouded both my parents hel 

Oh by th s tender thought 

Your torp d bosoms to compassion wrought 

Look on the peoples grief 

Who after God, of you expect rel efi 

And jf ye but relent 

Virtue shall rouse bet in embattled might 
Aga ust blind fiuy bent 

Nor tong shall doubtful hang the unequal fight 
For no— the sucient Qaine 

Is not extinguished yet that ra sed the Ital an name 

The passion for Italian liberty infused a new and 
unwonted vigour into the poetry of Petrarch This 
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IS finely exhibited m hts magnificent ode addressed 
to RienzI, through whom he hoped to realize his 
splendid dreams In this inspiring poem he casts 
away the weak and tremulous lyre tuned to love 
and vain regrets, and, seizing m its stead a battle- 
trumpet, he thrills With Its animating breath the soul 
of Italy He entreats the heroic spirit who stands 
like an angel above the ill-fated land lo end the dis- 
astrous reign of rapine, faction, and murderous w ar, and 
bring m the reign of peace, justice, and compassion 
The world is weary of the past, 

Oh, might It die or re«t at last I 

This great poem is too long for quotation here, but 
we append in Maegregof's translation a few stanzas 
of its pathetic majesty 

Pale weeping women, and a fneodless CTowd 
0( tender years in&im and desolate age 
Which hates itself and its =uperBuous days. 

With each blest order to religion \oivcd 

Whom works of loie through suBenng lues engage 

To thee for help their bands apd loices raise, 

Wlnle our poor pantc-slncken land display’s 
The thousand wounds which now so mar her frame 
That een from foes compassion they command. 

Or mote, if Chnstendoin thy care may claim 
Lol Gods own house on fire while rot a hand 
Moies to subdue the desolating flame, 

Heal thou these wnund* this feeensh tumuli end, 

And on the holy work Heavens blessing «haU descend 

It IS pleasing to note that the noble patriotism of 
Petrarch received fitting recognition m the August 
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of 1340 when there came to him from the 
invitation to Rome tlierc to be crowned poet 
Mindfnt of hie noblest title to fame the chief se 
as he placed the diadem on the poets brot 
‘I crown virtue before alt’ 


- Petrardis Rehpon 
We are gratified to note that as Jife wore 
and as a fuller experience of its illusions 
world of Its thraldom a yet deeper love the h ^ 
for Laura or for native land „HS 

soul and life Though no ascetic, seeking bapp 
in the future life by a self imposed misery 1 
the piety of the poet was both f'^ent und 
In one of his eloquent prose works he no y P^^^ 
the great periods in the experience of th^^^^^^ 
First Love triumphs over Man second y, 
toumphs over Lovej thirdly 

both fourthly Tame triumphs over Death 

Time triumphs over Fame and " 

triumphs over Time Gradually 
conviction dawned upon him that this ' ^ 

the first step on an infinite scale lead ng 
to heaven Nothing m this world was * ^ 

or complete and so he cast anchor w.tln ^ 
veil looking for the mercy of God unto 
1 fe Hence in one place he thus writes 
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Mourning the «asle of my departed days 

I %vander — days when vain and worldly things 
Drew my sou\ down to earth though blest wth wmgs 
To reach perchance no vulgar height of praise 
Thou thvt hast marked my low and worthless ways 
Invisible iminorlal King of kingsl 
Succour my soul in these her wandenngs 
And on her darkness turn Thy gracious rays 
So shall this life of war and tempest close 
Harened in peace my sojourn has been, vain 
But my departure shall be strong m bliss 
If oer what little space may yet remain 
Thy hand the shelter of its mercy throws— 

Thou knowest I have no other hope but this 

The love ofjjaends the chivalric love of woman, the 
love of fame, the love of books, the love of the great 
men of the past, the love of nature, the love of 
solitude — these were the dominant sentiments m 
the soul of Petrarch To these as the twilight 
shadows fell upon his path, he added a yet grander 
sentiment — the love of God 

To the last the poet interested himself deeply m 
the political condition of Italy, and when, in 1367, 
the papal court was restored to Rome, he addressed 
to Urban V a long congratulatory epistle Age 
came gently as summer twilight to the canon 
antiquary, basking m the sun at lus villa of Arqui 
At length, one lovely evening in the July of 1374, 
the final summons came Alone m his study the 
good Petrarch bow ed his head upon a Gredk copy of 
Homer, and sank peacefully to his last sleep 
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They keep his dnsl in Anim 'ehete he died. 

The mountain ullage i.here his latter da^ 

Went down the tale of yean and I s their p 
An honest pride and let It be their praise- 
To offer to the passing ® 

His mansion and hia sepiilchre both plain 
And lenerably simple such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his 
Than if a pyramid had formed his fane 

Thus passed into the great unseen one 
tnands our homage inasmuch as 

and in learning he was the master spin 
Not only were his matchless sonnets he P 
glory of his age but his work . b^lf 
revival of letters and the restoration „ 

him to perpetual reverence he 

and superstition were the S'»"« “B ,,, 

lifted his lance, and they quivered J 

ness and it, point One of the true 
the memory of genius he rescued r 
pnceless gems of classical literature 
Ldels of all future effort He renewed the ^ 
of philosophy as expressed by / gomish 
he softened the harshness and cruelty 
belief , he advanced Uie interests of rehg / 
love of the spiritual lore of St ''"B” „„hlc 

forth as the champion of cvciy E 
cause, while he was largely instrumennl 
cmancipition of his native land character 

\Vc cannot conclude our shctch o i 
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and work more fitly than by quoting the following 
poetic tribute to his memory from the pen of 
Monckton Milncs • 

Petrzrch 1 when \ve that name repeat, 

Its music seems to fall 
Like distant hells, sofi-voi^d and sweet, 

But sorrowful withal , — • 

That broken heart of lovet that life 
Of tenderness and teats I 
So weak on earth— m earthly strife— 

60 strong m holier spheres ' 

How 10 his boast of godlike pride, 

While emious nations ran 
To kiss hts feet, he slept aside, 

••^nd wept the woes of man! 
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As round some speck of fretting sand 
The chafing b valve fonns its pearl 
Fash oned to grace some damfy h^nd 
Or gleam beneath some golden curt 
So from thy gref *a$ beauty born 
In one pore rad ant pearl of song 
Destined the ages to adorn 
And flout the pt de wh ch did tK^^ong ^ ^ 

T he crown which genius wears is not seldom 
a crown of thorns Many of the "or 
greatest poets have leamt in suffering uhat / 
taught tn song The snou clad peak is after 
a lonely height and though nearest the stars i 
IS also nearest the storm cloud Reflections sue 
as these are forced upon us as «e contemp a 
the strange sad life of Torquato Tasso It ua 
the fate of this anointed poet to see nearly a 
his earthly wishes disappointed Much of his ear > 
life was spent m exile Ins mothers dowry ' 
withheld from him till it was too late to be o 
use, his high placed loie \ain as the e ort 
a fountain to touch a star failed him, hispnnees 
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favour forsook him m the. hour uhen he most 
desired it , his restless brain and passionate heart 
destroyed one shelter after another, to leave him 
desolate , and the laurel crown, so nobly earned, 
which should have graced for years his radiant 
brow, came only in time to deck his tomb ^ne 
wish of hts youth, and one only, found fulfilment, 
and it was that which he expressed when he said, 
•I hope^by' labour and intense study, joined* wfth 
the strong propensity of nature, to leave something 
to after-times so written that they shall not willingly 
let It die’ The abundant fulfilment of that wish 
has been rearr^ed m the ‘Jerusalem Delivered’ This 
great poem is one of the proudest national 
possessions of Italy It is at once the delight of 
prince and peasant, cardinal and gondolier By 
its pathetic and passionate refrain it consoles the 
poor manner smitten by the summer sun, and 
Its rhythmic lines keep chime with the flail of the 
husbandman, as amid the chills of winter he beats 
out the precious gram which is the nations life 
It was a source of noble pride to Tasso that 
his worl was thus appreciated by the toiling 
multitude. ^In one of his pastorals we find the 
lovely lines 

1 will inbreathe high fancies in nide hearts 

I wiU refine and tender dulcet sweet 

Their tongues, becaose wheteset I may be 
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Whether with rustic or heroic men, 

There am 1 Lore , and inequality, 

As It may please me do I equalize, 

And tis my crowning glory and deep joy 
To make the rural pipe as eloquent 
Even as the subtlest harp 


Perional Htslory 

Torquato Tasso was born at Sorrento on Marc 
u, ..544. H.S father came of an honorable 
family, and his mother was a Neapolitan o i 
noble house of the Ross, Bernardo Tasso 
himself an author, and '■ 

a poem of considerable merit, entftTBd ’ 

of which his wife was the heroine Despite a 
siderable disparity m their ages, •>>= P“'" 
Torquato were very happy and united, “ . 

the blue Mediterranean waters, in the orange 
groves of Salerno and Sorrento, they lived o 
other and for their children Ere long, ’ 

the father was called from Sorrento to unite 
the Prince of Salerno in repelling the 
Piedmont by Francis I Shortly , 

prince fell into disgrace with his feudal ' 

Charles V, and was outlawed with his a ' ' 

one of whom was Bernardo Tasso The mo 
the poet and his sister Cornelia were receiie 
a consent, and Torquato was sent to Rome to J 
his e-nled fatlier The boy was then in bis 
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year, and his heart swelled with intense sorrow at 
taVmg what proved to be a last leave of his 
beloved mother He recorded his feelings m the 
following sonnet, written twenty years after 

Me from a mothers fostering breast 
Stern fortune tore m helpless years 
Ah I I remember how her tears 
Moistened the hps her kisses pressed , 

And how she breathed the fervent prayer 
Which scattered by the passing air 
Has sot availed that face to face 
That mother 1 again should meet 
Our arms entwined in fond embrace 
So close so bindiog and so sweet 
Thence'Vftth atast without a borne 
Ascanvua or CamiUa like my feet 
Without support or guide were doomed to roam 
Seeking an exiled father s sad retreat 

At the age of seventeen Torquato was placed by 
his father at Padua, to study jurisprudence It is 
somewhat singular that three of Italy’s ^greatest 
poets, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso, had been 
destined with the same indifferent success to the 
study and practice of the law The two former 
threw up the dry pursuit m disgust, while the 
litter, though he dutifully and diligently applied 
himself to it yet gave tn secret his heart and 
afTections to the muse 

The result of his midnight vigils was a romantic 
poem in twelve cantos called 'RmaWo’ This 
Mori, published m ,562, was dedicated to 
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Cardinal Lewis of Este, brother of Alfonso H, 
Duke of Ferrara and it speedily made the young 
poet famous throughout Italy The Rmaldo «s 
a wonderful poem, considering the extreme you 
of Its author, and an Italian critic fitly discerns m 
It the scent of a flower, of as yet uncertain colour, 
beginning to unclose its petals to the mornina 
light' 

Tasso and Leonora 

Three years afterwards Duke Alfonso, anvioui. to 
be distinguished as a patron of gennis summon 
Tasso to his palace at Ferrara, where '' 
speedily nominated the personal attendant o 
dukes brother Cardinal Lewis of Este 
lived for some time, \igorously prosecuting 
great uork the ‘Jerusalem Delivered' ^ 

those fascinations which made Ferrara a 
delights to all who entered it 

Here it was the joy of the poet to read ca 
after canto of his great poem to the dukes si»^^ j 
Lucretia and Leonora whose praise was at 
gladness and an inspiration to his ardent mi^^^ 
Gradually the charm of Leonora'n presence pro% 
too strong for the unfortunate poet, and the pM 
of his soul became disturbed by a hopeless passi 
for one far removed from him in nnk and ortu 
Whether the passion of Tasso was returned « 
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question which has been much disputed, but it Is 
certain that the living Leonora was to Tasso what 
the dead and sainted Beatrice was to Dante — an 
inspiration and an elevating power which largely 
influenced the development of his genius This 
may be seen from the following sonnet addressed 
to her.'on his resuming his work at her bidding 
The translation is by Miss E J Hasell • 

II I, a pamler not unsbUed. sbould 
Renew in \etse high, antique memories , 

U Helicon sbould ope, and my empnse 
With friendly favaurisg breeses forward set 
Then should the Scythian bear, thy name should get 
Hearers mid Libya s sunny sands, while rise 
* *Mid clash of arms, mid Mars high pageantries 
Tlie lauds of modesty vnth beauty met 
Thy praise as frame right richly wrought shall be, 

Ttiat shines some well limned picture fair around, 

And draws mens eyes to it with rays of gold. 

And fit It IS such gift to bring to thee , 

Since lis thy work this hand no more disdains 
The pen, and seeks the task laid by of old 

As with Dante, so with Tasso After her death 
the memory of Leonora wrought mightily upon 
his soul As the recollection of all that she had 
been to him rises Jike a star over the troubled 
sea of his sad and battling life, he thus invokes 
her guidance • 

TrcPiAt fkeme Vbal once consumed my heart 
^ Where 1 its ashes hide and safe retain. 

On eaitli is qnenebed. but, lit m heaven again ' 

I (eel ils ™mlh f,om thence Oh, ihou who art 
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A fair star now if jby sweet J ght ooce swayed 
My dubious course lo it for beacon g ven 
While mortal yet, thou this our earth didst tread 
Immortal now and far more beauteous made 
Gu de me among the roAs where 1 am driven 
To quiet port from out these uaters dread 

The daring love of the hapless poet for his Jifes 
star Leonora brought down upon him her brother 
Alfonsos haughty and jealous displeasure and was 
the wellspring of nearly all his subsequent nus 
fortunes Alfonso proclaimed him mad , and the 
irritable temperament of the poet giving reasonable 
colour to the charge he was confined in the convent 
of St Francis Maling hts escape however he 
fled to his sister Cornelia then living at Sorrento 
For a time he was soothed b> her tenderness and 
care but ere Jong his restless spirit drove him 
forth from the shelter of her home The remainder 
of his sad and tortured life was spent in wandenng 
to and fro Sometimes he resided at I lorence 
sometimes at Rome sometimes at Naples but 
always restless and often wretched and despairing 
to the verge of madness No doubt his own 
wayward and extremely sensitise temperament occa 
sioned much of his suITering, but the mcmor> of his 
unjust imprisonment and the fact that in imperial 
Rome amid the applause of bishops cardinals, 
and pnnccs he ins destitute and almost starving 
prove that his miscncs were not merely imagimo 
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His Hst HttcTS ate ftlled with details of his 
distressing pD\eity, and the following chorus of 
a tragedy from his pen vividly expresses his sorrow 
of heart, combined with the conviction that ‘ glory 
had passed him hke a ship at sea ’ 

As torrents rushing from their Alpine height 
As forked lightnings fly 
Athwart the summer sky 
As wind as vapour as the arrows Bight, 

Ous glones fade in night 
The honour of our name is sped 
Like a pale flower that droops its languid head 

The flattering forms of hope no more prevail , 

The palm and laurel fade 
While ID the gathering shade 
Come sad lament and gnef and scpttow pale , 

Nor Love may aught avail 
Nor friendship s hand can bring relief 
To check our flowing tears or still our lonely gnef 

Ultimately Cardinal Cmiio invited him from 
Naples to Rome, at the bidding of the Pope, to 

be crowned with the poets laurel in the Capitol 

the first poet so honoured since Petrarch He ac 
cepted the imitation and was lodged in the Vatican 
Put even here he sighed to flee a\vay and be at 
rest Seized uith a violent illness, he was conveyed, 
at his own request, to the monastery of St 
Onofno Whtn physician informed him that 
his last hour tvas near, he expressed his gratitude 
for so ssscet an aitnonnccment and then, lift,„g 
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his eyes heavenward, he thanhed God that, aftc 
so tempestuous a life, he was now brought to a 
calm haven The Pope having granted the dying 
poet a plenary indulgence, he said, 'J'"® 
chariot on which I hope to go crowned, not 
laurel as a poet into the Capitol, but B 

as a samt into heaven’ He expired uttenn 
with trembling lips the sacred words,^ Into 
hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit’ 

^ Thus died Torquato Tasso, on April 2$, 
at the age of fift> -one years, leaving to ' 
a work which will live in its chivalrous bea y, 
unscathed by the cold utilitarianism '>‘''"'’ 7 ;", . „ 
and a name which survives as a mourn u 
that the gift of song is often but a gift of sor 
Interred in the church of the conven 
Onofrio, no epitaph adorns the plain sa 
covers his ashes Those who laid him there 
ever might fitly have cafved upon his = ‘ 

lines in which, in his great poem, c 
Godfrey to his last resting place 

\\ e reed not mourn for thee here laid ^ ’ 

Earth IS thy bed and not thy grave , Ih 
Are for thy soul the cradle and the nost , 

There lue for here thy glory never d cs 
For like a Qinslian knight and cics 

Thou didst both lite and die now feed t « 

VV nil Iby Kedeemei’e • si I where eroivned w 
Thy faith zeal merit well deserving »> 
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The Poets Careful Art 

Every verse from the pen of Tasso reveals the 
patient labour of one who is resolved to express 
everything as perfectly as his art can fashion it 
Some critics assert that the labour is too obvious, 
and that some of his finest passages smell of the 
lamp The poet himself confesses m a letter that 
he had wearied himself for hours, and made a 
hundred changes m the two lines to describe 
Tancred s baptism of the dying Clonnda, without 
being able to satisfy htmseU But it was this 
extreme care which has stamped his work with 
immortality Such passages as the following are 
not struck off nith careless ease even by the 
supremest masters of verse 

StU high! in sinr-erabtoidered vest arrayed 
Cast oer tfae slnmbenng u-orld her silent shade 
Ko fleeting cloud disturbed her tranquil teign 
The moon, slow rising through the azure plain 
O er lawn and hfll her sUvct lustre threw 
And changed to Imng pearls the orbed dew 

What, again, can surpass that description, from 
his 'Rmaldo’ of a damsel startled by an intruder 
at her bath in a lucid pool? She issues from the 
u-atcr, deivy and dropping, as Venus rose oat of 
the sea foam, and, belioldtng the intruder, she hastens 
to undo the knot m which her tresses arc tied up, 
7 
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and shakes them round about her as a veil How 
vividly and yet how chastely is the picture set 
before us of the hmbs of ivory and the locks of 
gold 1 The translation is by Spenser 
^ » 

She up arose, 

And 1 er fair locia, which formerly were bound 
Up in one knot, she low adown did loose ^ 

Which, flowing long and thick her clothed around. 
And tb ivory in golden mantle gowned 
So that fair spectacle /rnm him ivas reft , 

Yet that which reft it no Jess fair was found 
So hid in locks and tvaves from lookers theft 
Nought but her lovely face she for his looking left 

Withal she laughed and then she blushed withal, 

That blushing to her laughter gave more grace 
And laughter to her blushing * 

In the same poem we find the spJendtd kftM o” 
the ruin of Carthage 

Great Carthage w laid low Scarcely can eye 
Trace where she stood with all her mighty crowd 
For cities die kingdoms and nations d e 
A little saud and grass is all their shroud 
Yet mortal man disdains mortality 

O human mmd inordinate and proud I 

How fine is this contrast of the pride with the 
mortality of man ! Even cities fall and empires 
perish, but man is oblivious to hts own dee^y 
Hoty eloquent, also, in its suggestiveness is the 
following passage from the ‘Jerusalem, recording 
the attitude in death of a de\out Crusader f — ■ 
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Not prone he lay , hut as his longing thought 
He ever set aboTe the stars ca high, 

So now vnth face upturned the heavens he sought, 

Like man whose soul there tendeth constantly 
His right hand firmly clenched, like ode who fought, 

' Grasped bis good sword to strikeithe foeman mgh; 

The other on his breast tight humbly laid, » 

Showed how for pardon to hu God be prayed. 

-r T/ie ^Jerusalem Delivered 

No more engaging subject could have inspired 
a poet than that to uhich Tasso devoted sixteen 
years of his life, and uhlch placed him side by side 
uith Homer and Virgil His ambition was to 
tread in the footsteps of Homer, and to produce a 
Christian*' Iliad ’ which might rival the story of the 
wrath of Achilles and the siege of Troy. As we 
read the poem, w c fed instinctively how its author 
kindles with its theme, as he nses to touch the ideal 
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thus commences the great epic poem which has 
handed his name down the centuries 

Th iHuslnous chief who warred for Hearen 1 sicff 
And drove from Jesus (omb tb insulting king 
^ Great were the deeds his arms his wisdom wrought , 

*' With many a toil the glorious pnae he bought 
In vain did bell in hateful league combine 
With rehet man to thwart the great design — 

In vam the harnessed youth from Afric’s coasts 
Joined their proud arms with Asias ivarlike hosts 
Heaven smiled and bade the wand nog bands obey 
The sacred ensigns of his lofty sway 
It would be useless now to inquire as to whether 
the Crusades were conformabJe to the spirit and 
genius of Christianity The Christian thinker of 
to day would probnbly condemn them utterly But 
the religion of that age was essentially uarhke and 
It was a profound and noble sentiment whidt led 
its warriors to bid farewell to home and kindred 
and brave a thousand dangers in a foreign land 
Those are fine lines, translated by Miss HascH m 
which Godfrey, the leader of the devoted host, cx 
presses alike their purpose and their confidence m 
the providence of God 
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Has set us on ouf course and been the guide 
Through risk and hindraoce of our roMug feet, 

This has for us smoothed mounts and rivers dned 
From vnntet snatched the ftMt Drom summer heat , 
Calmed the sea s waves when loud the tempest cried 
Restrained or sent the winds to ^td our fleet 
This Hand has breached for us each lofty wall 
Made ann&d troops before us flee and fall 

’Tia hence our valour hence our hope takes spring — 
hot from strength worn by many a toilsome >ear, 
hot from our ships or force that Greece may bring 
T^ot yet from succouriug Franks sviih shield an^ spear , 
So long as oer us spreads the shadowing Wtog, 

\Ve little reck what else is wantiog here 
\Vho knows how God can strike and how defend 
Will m his pen! seek do other fneod 

But if He should deprive us of His aid 
For sin of ours or judgemect hid from sight 
Who here would gneve m burial to be laid 
Where Chnsts owu limbs recewed the burial rHe? 

We die then of who bie not eniious made 
We die — our death pursues avenging might 
bor yet shall Asia to our/aie fad gladness 
^ Nor need such death bedun out eyes with sadness 

Tlie entire courseof Tassos ’ Jerusalem Delivered’ 
IS truly epic, while the magic of^its music captivates 
the reader on every page. The poet does not deal 
with the whole history of tlie First Crusade, but 
commences when the war has already begun, m 
which Godfrey was victorious over the Saracens 
His poem la Indeed, compressed i 
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'' The Deity Himself is represented as calling th' 
Crusaders to arms. An angel ^'“,ed 

the Great King appears to the leader o 
host, and declares that victory shall rest upoi^h^^ 
standard On this, stirred with inspired e 
he assembles his companions in arms, an 
prepare to march to Jenisalcm We are 
sented witli a muster of the heroes o 
which reminds us of Homer and his dKCrip 
the chiefs assembled on the j,,! 

The transport with which the Christia 
beheld the sacred city, and the ,h 5 

which immediately succeeds, are well d«cri 
follovimg lines, translated by Leigh Hun 


The eager bands uncoosaous or their speed 
With wingW feet and nmged 
But when tlic suo now bigh adraocing 
His noontide ttood of radiance oer the '-o 
Lol on their Sight Jerusalem arose I 
The sacred towers each pointing finger s > 
Jerusalem was heard from evry tongue— 
Jerusalem a thousand roiccs rung 
Thus some bold mariners a hatdjr bjind 
\\hose >enturous search explores a dista 
And braMog dubious seas and unknown s 
The faithless winds and treacherous billows 
^Vhen first the wished for shore salutes t 
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With naked feet they presjed the nigged road , 

The^t g\oi«iM3 CWtf the meek example showed 
All pomp of dress each \«stures gaudy fold 
With silken drapery gay or nch wnth gold 
Quick they strip off and evry helm direst 
Of painted plumage and of nodd ng crest 
Mike they qu t theic heaiU protid gii sc and pout 
Of penitential tears a pious shower 

Lovi and JFar 

From the commencement of the poem the most 
tender sentiments are combined with the mam 
action In the Jerusalem Delivered a nobler part 
has been assigned to love than has been given to 
It m any other epic poem Herein it has been 
truly said Tasso possessed a great advantage over 
Homer and Virgtl In a Greek op koman hero 
love must have been treated as weakness but in a 
Christian knight tt was a flame ennobled by religion 
giving elevation to the character, and prompting 
^ to the noblest deeds of valour Enthusiastic, 
respectful devoted love was indeed an essential 
element of chivalry and Tancred appears more 
amiable on account of his attachment to Clonnda 
without any sacrifice of his martial character 
In the fourth canto the Arch fiend is represented 
as ass^bUng the powers of darkness m solemn 
conclave to deliberate on the best means of resist 
mg the Christian arms The lines which describe 
the gathering of this dread assembly and the 
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They c'iercjse igainst the Christnn ^rm> the 
poNser wluch they possess over the elements, and 
which they have acquired over human beings 
who have devoted themselves to their worship 
One of them instigates the Sultan of Damascus 
to undertake the seduction of the Christian knights 
by the charms of Armida his niece, who besides 
being a sorceress, is the most beautiful woman of 
the East Confident in her personal charms she 
ventures alone into the Christian camp and frames 
a story to e>.cite compassion 

A Lovely Enchantress 

In the portrait of Armida Tasso iTaa introduced 
aU that is lovely, tender, and bewitching His 
most glowing colours arc reserved for Armida s 
bewildering beauty He thus introduces her into 
the poem 

Not Argos Cyprus or the Del aa coast 
Could eer a form or mien so lovely boasts 
Now through her soowy veil half hxd from sight 
Her golden locks d ffuse a douStful 1 ght 
And now unveiled m open view they Cowed 
So Phoebus gl mmers through a fleecy cloud 
So from the cloud aga n redeems his ray 
And sheds fresh glory on the face of day 
In wavy ringlets falls her beauteous hair 
That catch new graces from the sportive air 
Declined on earth her modest look denies 
To show the starry bjstee of her eyes 
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Ocr her f«ir (tee s ttay ttoom I* rpread, 

Accl lUlna her Ivofy •kin whh lovely re<l. 

Soft breathing sneeta her opening bps diaclo*^ 

The natl« ddoura of the budding roiel 

Tlirottinff herself at the feet of GodfrC). 
artful beaut) Implores his protection She repr ^ 
sent* herself as the rightful heir to the 
Damascus, of which she has been deprive 
her uncle, who Ins c\cn attempted her hf* ^ 

Is a fugitue an outlaw, an unprotected 
but if a small band of warriors be grant ^ 
protect her back to Damascus, her partisans 
ha\c promised to open one of the gates to 
and Inamg recovered her crown, she will c e 
full) tnnifcr'it ^to the Christian cliief m graht 
for llie preservation of her life After a 
hesitation Godfrey courteously declines, a e^ 
that he cannot with propriety divert the ar^^^ 
from the service of God for an object o m 
human interest But his companions smitten 
the beauty and softened by the tears of 
condemn his cold prudence, and his brother us 
expostulates with warmth 

Forbid It Heaven that evw France should hear 
Or any land where cotirlesy is dear 
That dangers or fatigues our souls dismayed 
When such a cause as this required our aid- 
For me with shame and gnef I cast aside 
My glilleriig corslet and my helmets pnde 
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No longer will I wield my trusty sword, 

No more shall arms to me delight afford 
Farewell, my steed ! out proud career is o'er 
Knighthood, thy honours 1 usurp no more 

Godfrey relents, and allows ten knights to ac- 
company Armida ; but she succeeds in seducing 
a much larger number to desert the camp and 
follow her , so that the army is enfeebled at a 
critical juncture by the absence of so many 
warriors 

Our space does not permit of our following the 
strife in all its details, neither can we quote the 
lengtliy passage recording the death of Clorinda 
at the hand of Tancred, which is^considered the 
masterpiece of Tasso Let it suffice^ to say that, 
after a new conflict with the Egyptian army, which 
came to reinforce the hosts of the infidel, the 
%ictory of the Crusaders is fully established 
Godfrey gathers the last laurels of the day, and 
hastens to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, to 
bow before the Lord Christ, who hadrperved his 
arm for the battle and led him on to \ictory 

Thus Godfrey conquered , and as yet the day 
Gave from the western waves the parting ray, 

Swift to the ivalls the glonous victor rode, 

The domes where Christ bad made llis blest abode 
Still in his blood stained vest, ivith princely train, 

The impatient chieftain sought the sacred fane , 

There hung his arms, there pouted his i-oti\e prayer, 
Kissed his loved Saviours tomb, and bowed adoring there 
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Thus clo-'cs a poem of preat \ancty and beauty, 
remarkable for thfc jna^jc of its style, crowded with 
incidents tvluch thrill the soul of the reader with 
delight ind admiratjon, and filled witlj warriors, 
etch of whom stands as a model of the hero 

tMiom e\eo mtn in tmn should wish to be 
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Tdet ud patriot whom malicious hate 
Pursued through life with stem relentless ire, 

Dark was thy path and pitiful thy fate 
Though grandly nutred with celestial fire , 
ilen cursed thee, hut thou hadst revenge how sweet, 

In pounr^ pnceless jewels at their feet 

R P D 

T T has been said that poets are God’s prophets 
of the beautiful, and they have' too often re 
ecued the prophets’ wages — the gibbet and the 
chariot of fire Fitly might the Giver of all blessing 
say to the world of men, ‘O world, I have sent 
unto >oi! children of genius, iny cupbearers, bring- 
in*g to'jou the wine which mikes glad all my 
Worlds, and you have despised them, c'tiled them, 
starved them’ Of this there is no sadder example 
linn that Of* Camoens Not less illustrious as a 
-patriot tlnn as a poet, consccritmg hts whole life 
^to the task of guarding the honour of his country 
ind of nising a literary monument worthy of its 
fame, the land for which he lived despised and 
starved him The only Portuguese jioct who Ins 
acquired a European rcpmation, he rescued lus 
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country from utter obhvjon , yet jn hjs old age he 
was supported by a faithful servant he had brought 
from Japan, who begged for him tn the streets, and 
on the death of this devoted follower he ivas carried 
to a public hospital to die 

That IS a piteous lament in which he exclaims 

Ti 3 do&e 1 In' human hopes and human aid 
Abandoned and unpihed left to mourn 
I weep oet all my wrongs— o’er friends fast sworn 
Whose friendship but betrayed 
But whose firm hatred not so soon decayed 
Tbe land that ivitnessed ny reiun, 

The land I lored aboee all lands of earth, 

Tivice cast me like a need away, 

And the world left me to the storm a prey 

Though his great poem has been translated not 
only into almost every modern language but also 
into the Hebrew, for years after his death no 
stone marked his burial place, until a generous 
Portuguese erected in 1593 a simple tablet, re- 
cording that be ‘ the prince of poets. Jived poor 
and miserable, and died so' Yet, after all, the 
poets work, like that of tbe prophet, is its onn 
reward He does but sing because he must Tor 
him 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Or iron bars a cage 

Place him in a garret, and he mil see iisions and 
dream dreams unknown to those who dwell in 
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palaces Make a cave hiS dv,eUmg place, and God 
will find him there, and teach him wondrous things 
not given to common souls Bury him in a name 
less grave, and he will triumph over death ruling 
us from his sepulchre with a sovereignty more 
magnificent and more lasting than the Caesars 
or the Napoleons ever knew All this is true 
of Carooens, the author of 'The Lusiad’ Portugal 
itself 15 interesting to us to day chiefly because it 
was the country of so great a man To quote from 
Richard Garnett 

Tagus yet pealeth with the passion caught 
From the wild cry be flucg across the sea 

The sovereign characteristic of Camoens as a 
poet was splendid passion He stands proudly 
eminent among those mighty ones whose works 
give singtya value to the literature and the language 
of the land of their birth Little known among 
British students of poetry and very imperfectly 
represented by the translations which dismally fail 
to express the energy, the elegance, and the charm 
of the original, he is yet one of the immortals. In 
proof of this Sir Richard F Burton sa>s concern 
mg him ■ Homer excels m sublimity, Virgil m 
purity and tenderness Anosto in luxuriant fancy 
ind Tasso m cmhus.-Bm Caraoens combines all’ 
Goelhe sa,d that the h.ehcst type of ma„ 
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always contain something of the feminine Camoens 
illustrates this truth He %vas at once 

As sort as a woman nad as strong as a man 

A few stanzas from his pen will illustnte his 
tenderness and delicacy of touch better than any 
vain parade of words How could cold neglect 
and lonely sorrow be better portrayed than in 
the lines 

Blmdoess of dealb, and doubtfulness of life, , 
Hare made ne tremble wbeo 2 see a joy? 

The soothing balm of nature finds sweet expres 
Sion in the following stanza 

WbcB day lias smiled a soft fareivcll 
And night dews bathe each shutting belf 
And shadows aa 1 along the green 
And birds are still and winds serene 
1 wonder silently 

The soothing charm of music is thus described in » 
melodious lines 

All Slug the joyous traveller 
Along his morning way 
Through painful paths and forests sings 
A merry roimdetay , 

And when at ni^t beneath the star 
Ills lonely way he wends 
To banish fear and care he sings 
Aloud till darkness ends 
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More lonely the poor prisoner 
Attunes his voice to try 
To drown the clash of bars and chains 
In songs of liberty 

With great daintiness, in another metre, he 
describes a scene m which winged Cupids are 
engaged, under the orders of Venus, in forging 
lo\es artillery for the transfixing of helpless 
morals 

The I tile loves 1 gbt hover ng m the ajr 
Tsvaag theu silh bowstnngs and thei? aima prepare 
Some on th immortal anviU point the dan 
With power resistless to euflame the heart 
Their arrow heads they i p with soft desires 
And all the warmth of loves consuming fixes 
Some spriakle oer the shafts the tears of woe 
Some store the quiver some steel spnng the bow, 
£acb chant og as he wotks the tuneful strain 
Of loves dear joys of loves luaunous pam 
Charmed was the lay to conquer and refine 
Diiine the melody the song divme 


Personal History 

Lms de Camoens was bom at Lisbon in 1524 
His family had been distinguished for many j ears 
in \aiioU5 depanments of the public sen ice At 
the age of twebc Lius »as sent to the university 
at Coimbra, where he studied the classics with 
deep mteiest. At the age of twenty he returned 
to Lisbon, and lived the ord.naiy hfe of a courtier, 
8 
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though before this time his literary genius had 
found some expression in verse At Lisbon he fell 
in love uith a lady of honour Catharina dAtayada 
Her friends disapproved of the attachment and 
uhat ivas deemed the presumption of the poet was 
visited by banishment from Lisbon for two years 
The place of his retreat was Santarera and here he 
produced three comedies and a number of sonnets 
chiefly addressed to his lady love Many of these 
are very lovely and prophesy to some extent the 
power of The Lus ad Take for example the 
following sonnet translated by Southey entitled 
Beholding Her 

VVJ en 1 behol J yon Lady t vj en ay eyes 
Dvell on tb« de<«p enjoyment of jour sght 
1 g e my ep r t to that one del ght 
And earth appears to me a Farad se 

And vhea I bear you speak, and see >ou sm te 
Full ■at sfed absorbed my cent ed m ad 
Deems all the worlds am hopes and joy the vh le 
As empty as tbe aosubs ant al wind 
Lady I 1 feel your cl arms yet dare not ra se 
To that h gh theme tbe unequal song of pra se — 

A po er for that to language vas not g -en 
Nor marrel I vben I those beaut es v e v 
Lady 1 that He hose pt> ver created you 

Could form the stars and yonder gloi ous heaven 

The authors of amatory verses are of two kinds — 
those who write from the heart and those who 
write from the Imag latioi Camoens like 3urns 
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was one of the former He never forgot the un- 
utterable tenderness of his first Io\e and the 
anguish of his irreparable loss How lovely are the 
lines, translated by Richard Garnett in which he 
glorifies her memory 

Soul of my soul that didst so early wing 
From OUT poor world thou heldest in disdain 
Bound be I ever to my mortal pam 
So thou hast peace before the Eternal King • 

If to the realms where thou dost soar and smg 
Remembrance of aught earthly may attain 
Forget not the deep love thou didst so fain 
DlSCO^er my fond e^es inhabting 

In another beautiful sonnet he thus expresses his- 
tnsulficiency of praise 

So svNcet the lyre, so musical the strain 
By which my suit BelovM! is expressed. 

That hearing them no such indifferent breast 
But welcomes Love and bis del cious pain 
And opes to his innumerable tram 

Of sweet persuasions lovely mysteries 
Brief angers gentle rcconalements sighs 
And ardour unabashed by proud di«dam 
Yet when 1 stme to sng what beauty dwells 
Upon tl) brow so oft in scorn arrayed 
hi) song upon the unworthy 1 pa expires 
It must be loftier Tcr*c than mine that tells 
Of level ness lYe thine. My Muse dismayed 
Folds her weak wing and tllently retires 

Ilcfore Icaxing the subject of the attachment 
tUiich brought in its train so much of misfortune 
to the helpless poet, wc must needs quote the 
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lines in which the bittersweet memory of past 
joy IS expressed with a power which saddens us 
with Its own tender heart break 

Ah 1 might I dream that m some softer hour 
Those sweet bnght eyes on wh ch I madly gazed 
O cr all my toils poured one reviv ng shower 
Of p tying tears for memoi es ne er erased 
Though bent on m ne no more the r gentle rays 
TwQuld soothe my worn heart w tb a magic po vet 
Or rn ght my sad vo ce in these broken lays 
But reach her m whose sigl t alone 1 1 ved 
And b d her muse on times for ever gone 
Dajs of lamented pass onate errors past 
And chenshed ills sod hopes that could not last 

Longing for active bfe Camoens on his return 
to Lisbon joined the expedit on of John III 
against Morocetr and lost hts rght eye in a nasal 
engagement uith the Moors in the Straits of 
Gibraltar But his bravery as a soldier was no 
more honoured by his fellow countrymen thin h s 
genius as a poet Greicd and indignant he at 
last resolved to quit h s native land for ever and 
sailed for India in 1553 

After an absence of sixteen years Camoens re- 
turned once more to Lisbon in 3$6p bringing home 
w th h m only his Lusiad from the land whence 
so many had return^ laden with uealtli and the 
remaining years of his life were spent as we ime 
already said in the most abject pov erty Hearing 
of tie battle of Alcaccr Qmv ir in 1578 m whcli 
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the king fell, and with him the Portuguese 
monarchy, he wrote in one of his latest letters, 

‘ I have so loved my country that I rejoice not 
only to die on her soil, but to die with her ’ He 
died obscurely in the hospital at Lisbon in the 
year 1579; and sixteen years aftenx'ards, when it 
nas proposed to erect a monument to his memory, 
there nas some difficulty in finding his burial-place 
Thus * the fathers kill the prophets and the children 
build their tombs’ 


* T/ie Lusiad' 

* Os Lusiados,' or ‘The Lusitanians,’ as it is called 
by the Portuguese, celebrates the chief events in 
tlie history of Portugal The aim of its author 
was to produce a work entirely national The poem 
is a gallerj’ of cptc^picturcs, m which all the great 
achievements of Portuguese heroism are represented. 
To appreciate truly the work of Camoens, it must 
be remembered that no proper historical epic had 
then appeared in a modem tongue The ‘ Orlando’ 
of Ariosto was the work of a romantic, not an 
epic, writer, and tbc ‘Jerusalem’ of Tasso only 
appeared tlic >car after the death of Camoens 
The poem was written at a happy moment for 
the Inspiration of the poet, for his country had 
reached the pinnacle of lU fame, and the opening 
up of the nexv route to India by Vasco da Gama 
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the great Portuguese explorer, had revealed new 
and vast horizons to the mind of Europe The 
groundwork of the poem is the \o>age of Vasco 
da Gama, and the epic consists of some eleven 
hundred stanzas in tlje metre of Ariosto The 
famous explorer is introduced vhen cruising near 
the island of Mozambique, and he arrives in safety 
at Melinda The king receives him hospitably, 
and, m answer to his inquiries, Gama proceeds to 
describe Europe, and Ins own country m particular, 
and next relates the history of Portugal from the* 
earliest times down to his own day His pur« 
pose m composing the epic is well expressed in the 
following lines from Mickles translation 

Aras and the heroes who from Lisbon s shore 

Through seas where sail was oever spread before 

Beyond where Ceylon lifts I er spicy breast 

And waves her woods above the uatry waste 

^Vilh prowess more than humaa forced tbeir nay 

To the fair kingdoms of (be ns ng day 

What wars they waged what seas wh it dangers past 

What glorious empire crowned their toils at last I 

Ventrous I sing on soaring pinions borne 

And all my countiys wars the song adorn 

What kings what beri^ of my native land 

Thundered an Anas and oa Afnes straodl 

Illustnous shades who levelled la the dust 

The idol temples and the shnnes of lust 

And where erewhile font demons vvere revered 

To holy faith unnumbered altars reared 

Illustnous names with deatlless laurels crowned. 

While t me rolls on la ei«y clime renoiincd 
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The most striking episode of 'The Lusiad is 
the pathetic story of the hapless Inez de Castro 
This story is told by Camoens not only ith almost 
rigid historical accuracy but also with a poetic 
beauty and tenderness never before or since sur 
passed in epic song In it we prefer him to either 
Tasso or Ariosto since with all the enthusiasm 
of Tasso and all the luxurious fancy of Ariosto 
he combines the most exquisite tenderness and a 
tone of touching lamentation which stirs the heart 
of the reader to its deepest depths The mournful 
fate of Inez de Castro who was first murdered 
because she had been secretly married to Don 
Pedro the son of the King of Portugal and whof 
after her death was proclaimed Queen of Portugal 
on the accession of her lover tS the throne has 
been made the subject of several tragedies and 
poems The beaut> and pathos of its treatment 
by Camoens may be imagined from the following 
passages in the translation by Mickle. 

The first describes the appearance of Inez before 
the King of Portugal and her appeal against the 
cruel sentence which condemns her to death 

DraEgtil trom hex bo vex by xnunlero s xufEan bands, 

Hefoxe the fro sn ng king fa r Inca «tands 

Ilex tears of anless Innocence her a r 

So imld so loTcly and hex face so fa r 

Moved the stem monaxch \ hen wih eagex zetl 

Hex fieicc dc«troycxs uxg-^d t e pub! c v cal 
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Dread rage again the tyrants soul possessed 
And his dark brow his cruel thoughts confessed 
Oer her fair face a sudden paleness spread, 

Her throbbing heart mth generous angu sh Wed — 
Anguish to pieiv her lorers hopeless ivoes— 

And all the mother rn her bosom rose 
Her beauteous eyes rn trembbng tear-drops drowned 
To heaven she lifted, but her hands were bound. 
Then on her infants turned the piteous glance 
The look of bleeding woe the babes advance 
Smiling m lonocence of infant age, 

Unawcd unconscious of their grandsire’s rage, 

To whom as bursting sorrow gave the flow 

The native heart spnng eloquence of woe 

The loxely captive thus O moaafcb fear 

If eer to thee the name of mao ttas dear 

If prowUug tigets or the wolfs wild brood 

Inspired by nature with the lust of blood 

Have yet been moved the ueepiog babe to spare 

Nor left but tended with a nurses ease 

As Romes great founders to the world were given, 

Shalt thou xvho wear st the sacred stamp of Heaven 

The human form diviue shall thou deny 

That aid that p ty which eeo beasts supplyl 

Oh that thy heart were as thy looks declare 

Of human mould superfluous x\-ere my prayer , 

Thou couldst not then a helpless damsel slay 
\Vfaose sale oflencc in fond aflection lay 
In faith to I ifB who f rst his lore eoafessetJ 
Who first to Ic»c allured her viigin breast' 


The king is deeply moved by this appeal, and 
wrath and pity struggle for the mastery in his soul , 
but his counsellors clamour for the death of Inez 
as an act essential to the public welfare and the 
legal succession to the throne The stem decree. 
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therefore, goes forth, and in foul disgrace the armed 
men bury their weapons m the body of the helpless 
lady 

Thus Inez while her cjes to heaven appeal 

Resigns hei bosom to the muidenng steel 

That snowy neck whose matchless form sustai led 

The loveliest face where all the graces reigned 

Whose charms so long the gallant prince inflamed 

That her pale corse was Li^bons queen proclaimed 

That sno vy neck was sta ned with spouting gore 

Another swoid her locely bosom tote 

The flowers that glistened with her tears hede ved 

Now shrunk and laogu shed with her blood imbrued 

As when a rose erewhile of bloom so gay 

Thrown from Ihe careless cirgins breast away 

Lies faded on the plain the Imng red C 

The srKJW7 while and all iis fragrance fled 

So from her cheeks the roses died away 

And pale m death the beauteous loea lay 

With dreadful smSes and crimsoned mth her blood 

Round the wan vnctitn the stem murderers stood 

Unm ndful of (he sure though future hour 

Sacred to vengeance and her locets power 

The deep damnation of this cruel deed is amply 
ntenged by Don Pedro on his accession to the 
throne He further declares that he had been 
lawfully wedded to Inez, and gives orders that her 
corpse should be removed from the grave, clothed 
with ro>al attire and seated on the throne to re 
ccivc the homage due to a queen But, to para 
phrase a passage from the greatest of poets the 
light of her street life once exungmshed.— that 
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cunningest pattern of CKCclUng nature once dis- 
solved in deathj — where was the Promethean heat 
that could the flame relume? 

Willingly would we linger a little longer witli 
Camoens, and follou, as treated in immortal verse, 
Vasco da Gama on his adventurous \oyagc But 
the limits of our space are exhausted and we will 
conclude our notice of the poet, who embodies m 
himself the genius of the Portuguese with his own 
pathetic lines as with the sorrows and snoits of 
lifes winter upon him he approaches the conclusion 
of his song with this final appeal to his inspiring 
mpse 

And Ihou my muse O /aircst of tbe iraia 

Calliope inspire my dosing slta o 

No more tl e summer of my life remains 

My autumns Jeogthening evenings dilll my veins 

Doiva tbe bleak atreom of jears by woes on iioes 

Winged on 1 hasten to (be (otnbs repose 

The port whose deep dark bottom si all detain 

My anchor, never to be weighed again 

Never on other sea of hfo to steer 

The I nman course. Yet (hou O goddess, heir— 

Yet let me 1 vc though round my silvered licid 
Misfortunes biltercst rage unpitying abed 
Her coldest alarms— jet )el i»e lire to croirn 
The song that tells my nitione proud renown 

The appcil WTS answered ind he Jived though 
in poverty niid neglect, to conclude a li> whose 
melody will for ever haunt the world 
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Thanks Le to him x»ht> graced the actor s rote 
With parables and lessons from on high 
Bringing a message to the human soul 
Of trust in God and sacred chivalry — 

Who snatched the themes of jealousy and love 
From the rude dutcl of passion and desire 
And charged them with an influence from above, 

Which checked and diastened iheiT unL-illowed fxe 
R P D 

W E question if there ts anything m our modern 
civilization more to be desired than the 
purification of the drama It is useless for moralists 
and Christians to ignore the theatre The drama 
corresponds to essential human instincts, and can 
never be suppressed It is, indeed, to day more 
popular than ever before What it requires is, not 
extinction, but guidance into right channels Fitly 
directed, the actors art — in which thought is no 
longer dead and silent on the printed page, but 
* breathes and burns m heroic shapes, and godlike 
tones, and looks of fire ’ — should be an education and 
clesating force It should relieve some of the 
burdens of our toiling and suffering humanity , it 
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should release the pent up feelings of the heart , 
It should expand and cnUi^e the vision of the 
soul , It should reveal men to themselves and by 
pity and b) terror and by the presentation of 
lofty ideals of character and conduct purify and 
ennoble them 

Because he sought these ends the drama of 
Calderon is well worthy of our study and indeed 
quite apart from them such is the charm of his 
creative genius Ihut no glance at the greater poets 
of the world could be deemed complete which 
omitted the last the purest and the greatest of 
the dramatists of Spam 

The Spanish drama like the English sprang 
out of the mystery plays of the Middle Ages 
and Calderon was the last heir in a direct line of 
that inheritance Lope de Vega took possession 
of the rude drama of the country, and with the 
instincts of genius strengthened and enlarged it 
Calderon took it from his hands purified and 
beautified it by the fires of love and genius, and 
led it up to perfection 

The lot of this great dramatist like that of our 
own Shakespeare was cast in a splendid age It 
has been truly said that fp'ent poet without 
a great country without a great people for him 
to be proud of and which in return he feels shall 
be proud of him without this action and reaction 
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never has been and never can be.' But the dawn 
of Calderons genius nas shed on an age remarkably 
rich m materials for the drama We cannot now 
realize the power and dignity of Spam in the 
sixteenth century, or the extent to which the 
Spaniard was honoured by the admiration and envy 
of the rest of Europe. Proud of herself and proud 
of her fidelity to the Romish faith, she could boast 
a past history rich m conquest, and crowded with 
incident and passion and marvel 


Personal History and Genius 
Pedro Calderon de la Barca, the greatest of 
the Spanish dramatists, and one of the great national 
poets of Europe, was born at Madrid on January 
17, 1600 He was of noble family, and so pre 
cocious was his genius that at fourteen he began 
to write for the stage. When only nine years old, 
he was placed under the protection of the Jesuits, 
and the influence of their training never faded from 
his life Sismondi is unduly severe when he 
characterizes Calderon as the poet of the Inquisi- 
tion’ but It may be fairly said that he was the 
hst great poet of Romanism In his fourteenth 
jenr he went to the Universit) of Salamanca and 
continued there until he was nineteen During this 
period lie nrotc manj phjs the most famous of 
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which was that entitled The Devotion of the Cross 
Having completed his studies at the unncrsity, 
Calderon entered the army and served during 
sexeral campaigns in Italy and Handers In the 
year 1635 Philip IV uho was intensely in 
terested in the drama recalled Calderon to Spain, 
where he at once took the place in the public 
regard which the death of Lope de Vega had 
left vacant His plays appeared in unbroken 
succession and were represented wnth all the 
pomp incident to a luxurious court In 
Calderon took holy orders but ivithout renouncing 
his ivork as a dramatist From this time however 
his compositions were generally religious nnd as 
he advanced m years he regarded all his dramas 
which were not of a sacred character as a prostitu 
tion of his genius The amszing fertility of tliat 
genius IS apparent from the fact that we Jiav 6 from 
his pen one hundred and e ght plays consisting 
of both comedies and tragedies as welJ as seventj 
three autos or sacramental dramas. Tiie wealth of 
invention manifested m his plots is most remark 
able many of his plays containing ample matter 
for three or four French or English comedies 
Most of the dramatists who have succeeded him 
owe something to this vast inventive wealth. He 
was the first to deal with the theme of Htrol and 
Atanamtte since treated so magnificently bj Mr 
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Stephen Phillips, while another of his greater 
plays furnished Goethe with numerous suggestions 
for his Faust 

Calderon’s personal beauty was remarkable The 
lofty forehead, bearing ‘ the strong impress of divinity,’ 
resembles Shakespeare’s more than any other portrait 
of the age The face, however, had Shakespeare s 
seriousness, but not hts laughter It is the face of 
the poet priest, who loved the precincts of the temple, 
and who, set apart by the lofty ordination of the 
pierced hands, consecrated the drama to divmest 
ends Writing in the same century as Shakespeare, 
he may be said, like Shakespeare, to have stolen the 
thought of his age He was the representative poet 
of his land and time , the gifted interpreter of its 
love. Its chivalry, its honour, its religion The 
ideal grace and beauty m which the creations of 
Calderon are steeped, and the warm atmosphere 
of poetry and romance which he diffuses around 
them, arc beyond all praise When he wrote, that 
lordly Castilian language, which Archbishop Trench 
calls ‘ the stateliest of the daughters of the Latin 
tongue’ was in its prime, and in his hands it 
IS marvellously rich, ornate, and decorated Not 
infrequently the weallh and prodigality of his 
imagery runs away with him He squanders it m 
the bold confidence of exhaustlcss plenty 

Calderon was essentially Spanish In him Mt 
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find the romnnttc fcnour of lus tiative land, 
heroic valour, its deep love of the wonderful 
together with its quenchless thirst for adventure, 
all’-shaped into moulds of deathless beauty by a 
consummate poetic artist pledged to maintain 
purity with a sense of honour which felt a stern 
like a wound Of this high quality we have a 
specimen m one of his plays where a Spaniard on 
being urged to an act of baseness by an order of 
the king IS reminded that he is bound by his 
allegiance to submit On which he makes reply 
‘To the cost of property, yes, but of honour, no 
no no > My goods and chattels, aye, and my life 
are the kings but my honour is my own souli^ 
and that is God Almighty's The same heroic 
spirit IS displayed by Ferdinand a prince of Portugal, 
who may well be called 

The Martyr Pnnet. 

In his histone drama The Steadfast Pntice 
Calderon gives us a picture unsurpassed m literature 
of ideal nobleness. Taken prisoner m an unfor 
tunate expedition againt Fez, Ferdinand refuses to 
ransom himself by stirrendenog to the Moors tlic 
Christian city of Ceuta. To Henry of Portugal 
who urges this step upon him the noble prince 
replies 
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l!eT^r> fotbeat \ SycU v.otd6 may «cU dcb^SlS 
hot only bm wlio bonsla ItoscW a true 
Soldier of Christ and prince ol Portugal 
But even the lowest of barbarnns, void 
Of CbniUaw (aah 

Shall we forsake a city that hath reared 
^\lthln Its walls new temples to our God? 

Our fa th religion Chnslian piety 
Qur counlrys honour alt forbid the deed 
\%haU shall the dsvcUing of the Iwttig Cod 
Bow to the Moorish crescent'* Shall its walls 
Re-echo to the insult ng coursers hoof 
Lodged in the sacred court* or to the creed 
Of uahelievers? Where our God hath fixed 
His tnansson shall we dtwe His people forth? 

The fa thful who inhabit our new town 

May tempted by mischance haply abjure 

Their faith TTie Moors may tram the Chnslian youth 

To their own batbaroi s rites and is u meet 

So many perisU to redeem one man 

From slaveiy ? And wl at am I but a man ? 

A man now reft of bis ooblity 
Ho more a prince or soldier a mere slave I 
And shall a slave at such a golden price 
Redeem his life? LooL down upon me king. 

Behold thy slave who wot to bo free 
Such ransom I abjure 


For this resolve Ferdmatid is condemned to a cruel 
death by slow starvation He persists, however, in 
his heroic purpose, and dies a magnificent example 
of Spanish chivalric piety 

This note of chivalry may be described as the 
hey note of Calderons dramatic art, while at the 
same time he stands before the world at large as 
9 
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a true poet transporting us Into realms of richest 
fancy — realms bright and gorgeous as those suggested 
by a splendid sunset wth its 

gleams of sky 

Aad clouds and latenti ngl ng mauatsm tops 
In one insepaiahle gloiy clad 

Tkt Beauties cf Calderon 
The beauties of CaWeron are better understood 
on the stage than in the library occurring as they 
do in plays where swift action and deep passion 
strike them out like sparks from swords m contI ct 
The following however maybe selected as specimens 
of the poets power though no transhUon can give 
the rainbow play of brilliant harmonies which 
made the Spanish verse so exquisite in subtle and 
delicate lyricism 

A Pn tee to I is Flatterers 
Pay ine no die co tries/ 

Oeatb comes to>morro v 
And makes all tb ngs equaL 
How all Tit gs Fade 
T 8 but Co w ther tbat the rases bloom 
Tis to gro V old thej bear tl e r beauteous flo vers— 

One calyx s the r cradle and the r tomb 
Moral Training n Vo itk 
And (voe to those lo tra n up jouth 
Aad spare to press tl e ngl ts of trull 
Tl e m ad to s rengthen and anneal 
t\h le on fhe sUib/ gte -s ll e steel 
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The '^lastery of Lent 

Donna Juana, 

At whose natnfc 1 ttmUe as some sect 
Strut with the sudden presence of J is God 

ScrVpHlous Honour 

You talk of honour is not honour then 
Slow to suspect — would rather be deceived 
Itself than pretnatutcly to accuse? 

In Pram of Beauty 
I saw a Udy in whom the unwetsc 
Of bea ity seemed to centre-~as it m ght be 
The sun s whole I glit into a s ogle beam 
The heavenly dawn into one drop of dew 
Or the whole breathing spring into a rose 

Apology for a Lover 
He that cannot love can be no judge 
Of him that does III tell thee Celio 
He who fat off beholds another dancing 
Even one who dances best and all the ume 
Hears not the music that he dances to 
Th nks h m a madman apprehending not 
The la V that rules bis else eccentric action 
So he tfaats in himself lusensible 
Of loies sweet influence m sjudges him 
"Who moves accord ng to loie s melody , 

And knowing not that all these s ghs and tears 

Ejaculations and impatiences 

Are necessary changes of a measure 

\Vh ch the dlv ne t&us man plays may call 

The lover crazy wh ch he would not do 

D d he wlh n b s own heart hear the tune 

?layed by the Great Musician of tl e world 
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Curse on a Pamctde 

Muy outraged Heaiea cl at has seen tfiy crime 
Witness my curse and blast theef Every sword 
That every pious hand against thee draws 
Caught up into the glttenog elements, 

Turn thunderbolt (as every weapon shall 
Drawn m Gods cause) and smite thee fa the centre t 
That sacrile^ oua hand which thou bast raised 
^Against this snow white head — ho v shall it show 
Before Heal en a judgment bar yea hoiv can Heaven 
£ en now behold tb s deed nor quench its sun 
Veil Its pure inSnite blue with awful cloud 
And with a tert fied eel pse of things 
Confound the air you breathe the light you sec 
The ground you walk on I 

Voyage of a Royal Bride 
The sea that could not daunt her inth his rage 
Soon as her foot was on bts yellow shore 
Called up his Tntons and his Here d$ 

W1 0 love and make a calm to smooth 1 is face 

And St II his heaving breast on whose blue flood 

The golden galley in defiance burned 

Her ere v Jn iveddiog peari and s Iver drest 

Her silken sail and cordage fluttering 

With myriad flags and streamers of alt dye 

Swayed I ke a banging garden overhead 

Amid vhose blossoms stood the ,;oyaI bnde 

A fa rer Venus than did ever float 

Over the seas to her domin oas 

Armed with the arrows of dinner love 

Such are a few cKtracts from the pen of 
Calderon taken for the most part from Edward 
TitzGcralds translation of some of his lighter 
plays, and published in the senes entitled 'The 
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King’s Classics’ But it must be remembered that 
these are only c'ltracts, uhich suffer greatly by 
being taken from their native environment A 
Persian proverb sa>s ‘You may bring a nose- 
gay to the town, but you cannot bring the 
garden ' - 

Religious Pla^s 

Calderon is, of all dramatic poets, the most 
Christian His finest claim to immortality is found 
m his cM/aj, which are essentially religious, inso- 
Vnuch as their object was to glorify the Sacramental 
Act before Ihe multitudes gathered together at the 
Romish festival of Corpus Chnsti Some have 
ventured to despise these plays, the outcome of 
Calderon s faith as a zealous Spanish Catholic , but 
Shelley said, in a letter written in the year 1820, 
‘ 1 am bathing m> self m the light and odour of the 
starry autos ' 

Auio, or act, was a name given at first to 
almost any kind of dramatic composition , but in 
the flourishing period of the Spanish drama it was 
restricted to religious compositions The seventh 
and last section of these sacred plays is that formed 
by ethical allegories, such as T^ere is no Fortune 
but God and The Great Theatte of the World It 
IS m these rcptesentations that Calderon, mthout 
ceasing to be a great poet, stands forth itoi 


as w 
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great moral and reljgious teacher, preaching sermons 
of which any pulpit orator might be justly proud 
We see m them the extraordinary skill of a great 
master of stage effect who threw his whole heart 
and soul into his task and sincerely believed himself 
to be toiling for the glory of God and the welfare 
of His Church If another such dramatist should 
anse in our age we might see realized the noble 
dream cherished by some among us of a Christian 
theatre If the oratorio can flourish m our 
England, why not the sacred drama with its 
themes consecrated by the Cross and drawn from 
eternity and its actors the servants of the Most 
High? It is in /us re/gtous dramas t/iat Ca/denan 
shines with the finest lustre In his noblest efforts 
It 1$ mans struggles and temptations his fall and 
his rise again together with the wonders of Re 
deeming love wh c/i are set forth before our ejes 
We are all familiar with Shakespeares picture of 
the world as a stage where men and women all are 
actors and it is this idea wh ch Calderon works out m 
noble fashion in the play entitled The Gnat T)eatre 
of the Worli He who rules all human destinies 
from the eternal throne is represented as sajjng^ 

S lice 1 hare dev sed ft a play 
That toy greatness may be sho -n 
I here seated on my ttmne 
Where U Is etenul day 
V\ill my company survey 
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Mortals who your entrance due 
By a cradle find, and who 
By a tomb your exit make 
Pams m all your acbug take 
Your Great Author watches you 

In the course of the play one of the company 
complains that the part of a beggar is assigned 
him, whereas he aspired to that of a Wing On tins 
he IS reminded that it is not the part w hich matters 
in the solemn and complex drama of life, but the 
way in which it is filled The beggar may be 
greater than the king if he confers honour on his 
part by fulfilling it nobly It is not a man s lot 
in life which involves honour or shame m the 
c>es of the Great Director of our destinies, but 
hi3 faithful performance of the duties laid upon 
him 

In the pUf you act be will 
As securely wm my praise 
ho ihe part of beggar plays 
^^llh true diligence and skill. 

As wbo may the kings fulfil 

Another drama from the pen of Calderon, entitled 
rhere ts no F ortune but God, teaches substantially 
the same great lesson It places the career of a 
man under the scrutiny of angelic intelligences, 
and bids him awake to a life of virtue and godliness* 
In the prologue of the play the angel of distnbutne 
juttice IS heard calling on men to auakc to the 
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solemn responsibilities of e'cistcncc, and to receive 
from God their allotted place in the uorJd, nherc 
character is to be moulded and heaven lost or won 

In those stations 1 ordain 
You shall a)l raen equal see 
Since no station bad can be 
ir man v^etl (ts part sustain 
Whether full of joy or pam 
Seek no other lot to take 
All men equal entrance make, 

Exit like in birth and death 
Mortals! wake to draw lifes breath I 
Unto life awake i atrake I 

Before, however, the voice of the Angel of Justice 
IS heard, Malice, who serves the evil spirit, has 
deluded men with the idea that 'll) events m life 
are to be ascribed to an imaginary deity called 
Fortune Malice tells the same he to all — to the 
Labourer with his mattock, to the Beauty at her 
mirror, to tlve Soldier with hts sv\Drd to the Student 
with his book to the Beggar with kis staff and to 
the Rfonarch on his throne All believe the false 
hood ascribing the gifts of God to Fortune and pre 
paring to follow her As they are setting out with 
this end, the Student sees a cross fall from a tree 
and shows it to the rest They ask its trleatung 
and Justice replies that it is offered to all though 
it will be forced on none, and will prove a blessing 
to those who willingly take it up It will sweeten 
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toil ; it will ennoble poverty ; it will sanctify study ; 
it will save beauty from the breath of the 
devourer; and it will add grace and majesty to 
kingly pow-er. But they wdll none of them take 
up the Cross They all go on pursuing evil and 
refusing good Beauty says that there will be time 
enough for the Cross when she grows old The 
King says that his business at present lies with 
the Soldier and the Student, while his pleasure, lies 
in the lap of Beauty Sword and Gow'it make 
the same answer, and even Toil and Poverty prefer 
to rail at their bad fortune rather than to seek the 
blessing of Heaven. 

Presently the scene changes, and we see the 
King paying homage to the Beauty in a fair 
garden Labour presents to her bis gifts of fruit 
and flowers The Soldier lays at her feet the spoils 
of battle The Student intoxicates her with the 
wme of flattery Suddenly, howe\er, the earth 
opens at their feet, and the Beauty drops into 
the abyss, from which rises a hideous skeleton, 
holding in his bony hands the sceptre of the King 
and the truncheon of the military Commander. At 
this the scales fall from the eyes of those whom 
Malice has deceived The King sees with terror 
the folly of his life, and would fain change places 
vvith the Labourer and the Beggar, that he may 
have a lighter account to give at the Judgement 
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But they refuse, feeling that their own account 
will be heavy enough, and that as they have so little 
to lose death will be less bitter to them than to 
the monarch hurled from hts throne and state 
The despised and a\oided Cross is now seen to 
be mans only refine, and all confess tint since 
no station in life can be evil to a good man or 
good to an evil man, so the Ruler of life, and 
He who assigns to men their several station^ is 
not Fortune, but God 

How delicately Calderon could deal with that 
passion of love which was the mainspring of 
Spanish tragedy may be learnt from the following 
passages from a play entitled TV/r Patnitr of hit 
otvn Dishonour Serafina the heroine of the phy 
betrothed for a time to Alvaro has married another 
on the news that her lover has perished by ship 
wreck As events turn out however, Alvaro has 
not been drowned Unwilling to reconcile himself 
to her loss he visits Serafina in disguise, during 
her husband s absence, and blinded by passion, 
dishonourabh urges his suit on her wlio is alrearly 
a wife After listening for i while in pam and 
wonder to Alvaros protestations of worship she 
thus repels them m words which happily evpress 
the beautj and the charm of Calderon alike as 
dramatist and poet The translalion is b) Tdward 
ntzGerald 
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Lea^c me sir, at once 
And without further parley 
That I may be assured )OU are assured 
That lapse of time my duty as a wife, 

My husbands lo\e tor me and mine for him 
My station and my name all have so changed me 
That winds and waves msht sooner overturn 
Not the oak only, 

But tl e eternal rock on wU cfi it grows 
Thai you my \ eart thoigli sea and sky themselves 
joined m the tempest of your sgls and tears 
Alv But what if 1 remember other times 
Wien SeraBna was no stubborn oak 
Res sting wind and wave but a fait flower 
That opened to the sun of early love 
And followed h oi along the golden day— 

No banen 1 eartless rock 
But a fair temple in whose sanctuary 
Love was the idol da ly and nightly fed 
With sacc fice of one whole human heart 7 
Ser I do sot say t vas not so 
But sir to carry back tl e metapl or 
Your ingenuity has turned against me 
That tender flower traospianteU it may be 
To other sk es and soil m ght in good time 
Strike dovn such roots and strengtl en such 3 stem 
As were not to be shook the temple too 
Though seeming s\ ght to look on being > el 
Of natures fundamental marble built 
When once that foolish idol was dethroned 
And the true God set up into His place 
M ght stand unseat! ed m sanctity and worship 
Tor ages and for ages 

Nor was Calderon lacking m the elements of true 
sublimity H.s muse iias not the mere tinkling 
of a lute in my ladys chamber, it could rise on 
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occasion to touch the spheres The rehgion he 
cherished inspired a range of interests which spurned 
the limitations of the trivia! and the finite, and 
refused tcTbe satisfied with things beneath U’e moon 
Neither were his writings confined to the poetical 
imagery which was the prevailing taste of his tune 
and country He was the greatest thinker among 
the Spanish dramatists For example, in hl^ drama 
entitled The Wonder-'iuorktns Magician, >ve have 
a portrait of Satan which anticipates Milton's splen* 
did conception of the ‘archangel ruined' The 
same lofty bearing, the same unconquered pride, 
the same mournful memory of a lost splendour, 
confront us here ivhich « e find in tlie great 
poet, ^^ho was a wondering child when Calderon 
thus portrayed the Lord of Hell Asked by the 
hero of the play, whom he is tempting to abjure 
the Christian fiith, who he is, Satan tlius makes 
reply The translation is by Shelley 


Since thou de*irest, 1 unit then unveil 
Myself to thee , for in myself I am 
A world of happine«s and misery, 

This I hare lost, and that 1 must lament 
For ever In my attributes 1 stood 
So high and so heroically great 
In lineage so supreme and with a genius 
\Vhich penetrated with a gUoce the world 
Beneath my feet, that, won by my high merit, 
A King— uhom I miy call Ihe King of kings, 
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Because all ollicis tremble in theh pride 
Before the terrors of His countenance, 

In His high palace roofed wilti brightest gems 
Of living light — call them the stars of hea\ en— 

Named me llis counsellor But the high j raise 
Stung me with pnde and envy, and I rose 
In mighty competition to ascend 
His seat, and place m) foot triumphantly <• 

Upon His subject thrones Chastised I know 
The depth to which ambition falls, too mad 
Was the attempt, and jet more mad were now 
Repentance of the irrevocable deed 
Therefore 1 chose this rum with the glory 
Of not to be subdued before the shame 
Of reconciling me with Him who reigns 
By base subservience 

The career of Calderon was remarkable for jts 
duration, since he wrote for a period of nearly 
sixty years dying full of honours at the npe age 
of eighty-seven He lived so long, indeed, that he 
outli\ed the greatness of his beloved Spam But 
he still sang on amid the mournful twilight, ex- 
changing in his later years the lark’s bright carol 
for the melodious plaint of the nightingale, until 
earth was exchanged for heaven, and he joined 
the choir of the immortals 
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Nol thine the tecrof or the wonder 
Of Aeschylui, whose solemn thunder 
Thrifts the rspl tout with swe , 
hot thiae great Shalmpeare < range aad 
Cueenng o <r the unmcMared deep. 

Heedless of rule or Uw 

Not ihme the tan bursts of Conedle, 

Bidding the timid spirit ^uail 
Beneath their wanton might 
But thine (he silrer moons soft ny, 

The leader breahiog of the dap, 

The planet s witching light 

R P D 

Racine U the Raphael of the drama We find in hut' 
(lislinclite qualities of that great master, in whom the antique fteUag 
tor beautp wm combined with lie Chnsjwngenias.— 

T here are two distinct schools of the dr^Bia 

the idealistic and the realistic, the classic 
and the romantic It is the object of the tdeal 
and classic school to ennoble and ele\’ate fcaltty 
upon the stage It curbs the wilder outbursts of 
passion , It eliminates the vulgar and the corfirnon 
place , it raises life into a serene and lofty rCgio‘h 
from which all low and unlovely elements are studi 
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ously occluded. On the other hand, the natural 
and romantic school ' holds the mirror up to nature.’ 

It Is satisfied with things as they are. It dots not 
select the beautiful and eliminate the unbeautiful, it 
docs not fasten on the noble and repudiate the base, 
but presents both as they are manifested in actual 
human life. 

Now, the mind of the true critic will find room 
for both these schools of dramatic representation, 
and will appreciate in them whatever is excellent 
and noteworthy We utterly resent the dictum of 
Garrick where he says ‘ He who understands Shake* 
speare does not understand the first word of Racine ; 
and he who comprehends the beauties of the 
author of Phldre is totally ignorant of those of the 
poet of Hamlet' We hold, on the contrar>», that 
the cultured and appreciative mmd w’lll have room 
for both, and generously recognize the distinctive 
merits of both The discerning student of the 
drama, at its best, may indeed have a preference 
for one school over the other He may prefer the 
methods of Shakespeare and Goethe and Victor 
Hugo, with their daring vigour and the infinite 
play of life which pervades their work, to that of 
Racine and Corneille, fettered as they were by the 
rules of Aristotle, but he uill nut therefore regard 
uith contempt or indifference the fine productions 
of these great poets of the age of Louis XIV 
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The French classical drama, m its first \150ur 
and freshness, was a noble product, and he has a 
narrow and prejifdiced mind who cannot discern 
and appreciate its stateliness and beauty There 
IS indeed a peculiar, and in our judgement an 
excelling, glory, m the mighty Gothic cathedral 
lifting tower and spire, pinnacle and gargoyle, into 
the astonished air , but who can deny greatness 
also to the Parthenon, with its level shafts and 
ordered columns set in gleaming marble beneath 
the bending sky? 

Corneille and Racine ha\e been represented as 
standing in the relation of father and mother to 
the French classical drama— the former, by his 
rugged strength and creative mastery, meriting 
the appellation of the father, and the latter, by his 
winsome elegance and his melting tcndemc« 
standing in the maternal relation , but both are 
great, and it is our privilege in this sketch to deal 
With the ideal grace and beaut)* of Racine 

Victor Hugo calls him the ‘ divine Racine* Siintc- 
Beuve, the greatest of French critics, desenbes him 
as ‘the most marvellous, the most accomplished 
and the most venerated of all French poets' 'Com- 
pose an essay on Racine!' exclaimed Voltaire, to 
whom it was projxised to comment on his pl3)S 
as he had clone on those of Corneille ‘ U'h) , nil 
that I need do would be to vvrite at the bottom 
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of each, f page, "Beautiful, perfect, harmonious, 
sublime " 1 ’ 

In the work of Raane wc find the high-water 
mark of French poetical utterance. Los's \igorous 
and many-sided than Corneille or Victor Hugo, 
there is yet about his work a sweetness and re- 
pose, a tenderness, a sensitiveness, a play of light 
and shade, an ele\ation of thought, a loftiness of 
utterance, a harmony of proportion, and a melody-'- 
of cadence, which proclaim him a supreme poetic 
artist, as well as a writer whose insight into the 
human heart — the result of an extreme susceptibility 
of temperament — has ne\cr been surpassed 


Birth and Early Life 

J'ean Racine was bom in La Fcrt^-Milon, a 
small town m the d^artment of Aisne, France, on 
December 21, 1639,'fifteen years after the death of 
our oivn Shakespeare His father held the post 
of collector of the salt tax, which, being a State 
office, conferred on him a certain amount of social 
prestige In September, 1638, he married Jeanne 
Sconin, and fifteen months later their son Jean was 
born At an early age Jean lost both his parents 
and vvasanlrusted to the cate of his maternal 
grandfather He commenced hia education at the 
College de Beauvais, where he obtained a thorough 
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knowledge of I^tin On tlie death of his* guardian 
he was sent to one of the schools in connexion 
with the famous monastery of Port Royal Here 
he acquired that religious cast of thought which 
so strongly influenced his after life The peace, 
the silence, and the prayerful vigils of that devout 
community, where Pascal also received his training 
permeated the moral, literary, and social air which 
Racine breathed, and consciously or unconsciously 
coloured his ideals and aims Jt was characteristic 
of his genius that he found great del/ght at Port- 
Royal m the study of Sophocles and Eur/pides 
though he did not care for Aeschylus It is said 
that he knew by heart the plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides and it is without question that 
his dramatic genius \jas largely influenced by the 
tenderness and pathos of the one and the polished 
perfection of the other The rugged grandeur of 
Aeschylus did not equally appeal to him 

Racine left Port Royal when nineteen years of 
age and went to the College d Harcourt in Paris 
with the idea of taking up as a profession either 
the law or the church His heart however, ^vas given 
to neither, and a successful ode on the occasion 
of the marriage of Louis XIV led him into the 
path of literature A second ode on the Muses 
won for him the friendship and patronage of Boilcaii, 
and this determined his choice of a literary career 
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Tranches 

Wuh the production of La TiUbaJdt, Ins first 
tragedy, which was accepted by MolitVe for the 
Palais-Royal Theatre, Racine drifted, to the great 
distress of his friends at Port-Royal, into the posi- 
tion of a writer for the stage IIis aunt, writing 
from the monastery, implored him to renounce alU 
future intercourse with people connected with the 
theatre , and Nicole, one of lus former misters, 
boldly denounced all novelists and phyunglits as 
public malefactors and murderers of souls Deeply 

angered, Racme wrote two bitter letters agimst the 

Solitaries who had so befriended him in youth 
though happily only one of the letters was printed' 
Later m life, being taunted for this act of mgrati 

‘nil Trench Academy, Rac,„c 

nnbly rep bed, ‘Yes s,r , are perree.ly r.eht 
Tha the most drssraeeful spot .n my bre, and I 
nould now g.ve my hearts blood ,f I could efTace .f 
The tragedies of Racine may be divided into 
three classes To tire first class belong those the 

Grirst: 

plays To the third hls historical 
after he had retired in o™,, I " "'nt 
Identified himself with thel^ 

Port-Royal ddotees of 
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The first really great tragedy from ‘>'= 

Racnc and one rvh.eh tool France by 
h,s Andre, „ac,u, the scene of " s a.d 
pala^T^F^fs the son of Ach.nes who^^^^^^ 
as captives Andromache the ^ 

,vhom Achilles killed at the siege 
son Astyana. In this J ,t„d.es 

vealed the depth and pathos of his cha « 
his skill in depicting the passion 
exquisite gift of language er p„,,l,us for 

love plots in this tragedy-the ^ 

Andromache that of Hermione for-PyrrhU 
that of Orestes for Hermione ^ 

Racine like Euripides had in h|s of 

admixture of womanhood and th H 
,„.s tragedy is one of the j and 

and penetrating genius in its study of a wio g ___ 
suffering woman It is womanhood reveal 
„s moods of love and fury of devotion 

Scarcely less marvellous is the picture p 

Andromache of Uie grief -V^ttweL lo- 
noble matron whose heart is divide t 
for her son and her wish to beep ^ 
memoiy of her heroic husband If she^ 
marry Pyrrhus he vnU deliver up 
Greeks to be imprisoned and it may 
slam If she does marry him Hermmnejus 
affianced bride will be wronged and she 
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will be'’unfaithful to the memory of Hector Her 
deep anxiety, therefore, is to avoid the marriage 
with Pyrrhus and yet to save her son In one 
part of tlve tragedy she thus appeals to Hermlonc 
to exercise her influence on her behalf, not doubting 
that the fair and stately daughter of Helen of Troy 
IS beloved by Pyrrhus, Respite his newly awakened 
passion for herself 

Andromache (to Uennione) 

Why fly you madame? Is il not a sight 
To please you, Hectors widow at your knees, 

Weeping? But not with tears of jealousy 
I come hior do I envy you the heart 
Surrendered to your charms A cruel hand 
Robbed me of him whom only 1 admired 
Loies Qame was lit by Hector long ago, 

With him it was extioguished m the tomb 
But he has left a son Some day you II know 
How closely to ones heart a son can cling, 

But you will nevir know — I wish it not — 

How keen the pang when danger threatens him 

And they would take him from you all that’s left 

To soothe a blighted heart 

Hermione, however, is powerless to influence 
Pyrrhus, who has transferred his passion from her 
to Andromache Nothing remains, therefore, for 
Andromache but to cast herself at the feet of 
Pyrrhus, concerning whom Hermione says, not 
without a touch of jealousy 

For who can bend hun better than yourself 
Hva aouV has long been subject to your eyes ? 
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Afidroniacht (to Pynhua) 

See to wl at stale you have reduced me sirs I 
I\e seen my fall er slain our walls enwrapt 
In flames and all our family cut ofl* 

M> husband s bloody corpse dragged through the dust 

II s only son reserved for chains with me 

Tor h a sake I endure to live a slave 

Yea more this thought has somet mes brought relief 

That fate has fixed my place of exile here 

The son of many kings beneath your sivay 

Is happ er as a slave than he could be 

Elsewhere and I had hoped his prison wall^ 

Migl t be a place of refuge. 

Blind With passion Pyrrhus now replies to 
Andromache 


Madame stay 

Your tears may yet inn back this cherished son 
Yea 1 regret tl at moving you to weep 
I armed you with a weapon gainst myself 
I thought I could have brought more hatred 1 ere 
You m ght at least couseut to look at me 
See are mine eyes those of an angry judge 
Whose pleasure I s to cause you misery? 

%Vhy force me to be faithless to yourself? 

Now for your sons sake let us cease to hate 
Tj 9 I IV) o urge you Save the ch Id from death 
Must s ghs of mine beg you to spare h s life ? 
And must I clasp your knees to plead for hiiB ? 
Once more~-but once — save him and save yourself 
1 kno V what solemn lows for you I break 
What hatred I bnng down upon myself 
Hermione shall go and on her brow 
For crown I set a burning brand of shame 
And in the fane decked for her mamage rites 
Her royal diadem yourself shall wear 
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This offer lady is no longer onfr 

You can afford lo scorn Pensh or reign 1 

A year’s contempt has made me desperate 

Nor can I any longer 1 ve in doubt 

Harassed by leais and imngl ng threats with groans 

To lose jou iS to die — tis death to wa U 

I leave jou to consider and mil come 

To bring ^ou to the temple where this child 

My fury shall destroy before jour ejes 

Or where in love 1 crown yon as my queen 

Unable to s*i\c her son by my other means 
Andromache consents to marry Pyrrhus At the 
close qC the cocemony he phccs his diidem on 
her brow and hails her Queen of Epirtis On this 
the frenzied Greeks close m on htm md sKy him 
for thus exalting a Trojan woman On her way 
to the temple Hermione whose love for him is an 
‘ever fixed mark meets the bier of Pyrrhus and 
stooping o%er his bodj turns her heid toward 
heaven, and stabs herself The play ends with a 
wild outburst of passion and despair from Orestes, 
who loves Hermione and would have died for her 
The Andromache of Raane was followed by Lcs 
Platdeurs, or The LtU^ants his only comedy , and 
this was follow ed by ^ritanntms, w i th the three other 
histoncaltragedies fifrAiig, Biyant. am) MjiUndaU 
The last of these appeared m 1673 These plays 
on tvhteh we cannot linger at any length abound 
with beauUful passages nh.eh alone might have 
conferred on then author a lasting fame The lo, e 
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of AtU:ocliU5 for Ikrdnicc is depicted with the hand 
of 1 rmslcr How full for example, of poetic 
mchncliolj are the lines in which he describes hts 
lonchncss nfier the dejxirturc of the woman he 
ndored 

ttJijI wnri'cst ocr me fa ihe times 
^o^ ()u (t«) I Ab ho\ long 1 linRCred there 
Haunting the charming acene* «lete I adored jont 
I ukcit }oti of )our aa<l /brsaken realstf 
1 sought m tear* caci trace >our lte;s had left. 

At length by melancholy oerpowered 
Tot ards Italy despair d reeled mme 

The description b> Birinicc of the Roman pomp 
which graced the splendour of Titus her rojal lover, 
is nlso impressive and magnificent 

Dldsl thou Phen sja, see I) ai spJeod d a ght ? 

Are not Ih ne eyes stltl with Its grandeur filled? 

Those torches that bonfre that n ghl of Dame 
Those eagles, ens gn^ people and, that army 
That cro d of k ngs those consuls and that senate — 

All borrotvmg from my loter tber v,hoIe splendour 
That pomp that gold exalted by b s glory 
Those laurels st U the \ itness of h s triumph 

That port maical c and that s leetesC presesee 
Heatensl w th \ hat taxed respect and with what pie: 

All hearts in secret s ore iheir faith to h m I 

In the fourth act of the same tragedy the scene 
IS profoundly touching md impass oned where Titus 
informs Bdrdn cc that they must part he returning 
to Rome while she is abandoned and forsaken 
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Well cniel, rcigc and sate yourself with glory I 
Grant that I had been wailing to believe jou 
Till those same lips that poured forth countless oaths 
Vowing a loie which should for ever bind us— 

Those 1 ps confessed before me to be faithless 
Themsehes should order my eternal absence 
I wished to hear mj'self my fate from >ou 
But now 1 will not hear Fareivell for ever! 

For cierl ah great pnoce think but jourself 
How frghtful IS that word to those that lovel 
hat torments must a month or year on both 
Inflict when severed by the pathless sea! 

Oh let the sun still iisc and still go down 
And Titus never cease to see h s lo\e 
And Beiimce ncret lose her Titus 1 


Phidre 

In 1673 Racine was elected a member of the 
famous Academic Fran^aise while in 1674 be pro 
duced hts Iplusinie and m 1675 hi s PlMm. These 
two tragedies placed him on the highest pinnacle 
of his greatness Voltaire pronounced the former 
to be the most perfect of all tragedies Though 
It abounds vsith passages of exquisite delicacy and 
pathos, It must still hrmeter he admitted that rvhat 
IS best m it Racine owed to Euripides The P!Mrc 
on the other hand is a ereation of supreme and 
deathless genius It glmis ivith the true Promethean 
Bame home from the heaienly altar It is the 
Hamlet of the Trench stage 
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llcforc ils ilclincatlon by Racine, it had been 
dealt with by Euripides and by Seneca, but it was 
rc5cr\-cd for the French dramatist to drown horror 
in pity nnd to transform a shameful incident inW 
a lesson of supremest \Irtuc The torture suffered 
by a sensitive and noble soul steeped in insoluntary 
Ruilt furnishes a study of the loftiest moral sisnificancc. 
’ That we may rightly appreciate thb fatefu 
tragedy, it is needful to recall the great philosophical 
principle that there Is no sin back of the smII— 
in other words, that guilt can only be charge 
where the will has chosen and appro\cd 
The dread offence which darkens the soul of Phi re 
is a passionate and unconquerable loic for her 
stepson llipiiolylus. For Uiis passion, however, 
she is not really responsible, since, in harmony wi 
the Greek idea of fate, declaring that this or tia 
horror has been occasioned by supernatural agency, 
the horrible offence of Phidre has been thrust on 
her in the spirit of revenge by the goddess Venus 
It is the way in s\hich she loathes this offence 
and battles with it that constitutes the profoun 
moral lesson of the tragedy. 

When first brought upon the stage, Fhedre is 
mourning her wretched condition For three nights 
she has not slept, and for three days taken no 
food, because of the agony of her inner conflict with 
the unholy passion from which she cannot break 
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an ay Ovem helmed by her desolate condition, 
Oenone, her nurse, thus addresses her 

Qcnone By nhat remorse are jou thus rent asunder? 
^Yhat enme has pressed on yon such agony? 

Surely your hands ha\c not been stained with blood? 

Phidre Not thanks to Heaien my hands are free from 
blood , 

y\ould that my heart nere equally unstained I 

Oenone What horror tben has settled on your heart? 
Phidre Spare me the rest I cannot tell you more 

At last, through the entreaties of her trurse and 
confidante, the struggling heroine is led to divulge 
her secret We give the few hurried words of the 
recital by the poet, which are as so many dagger- 
thrusts 


Phedr<. Of lore I feel the fury 

Love of whom? 

Phidre Thou soon shall hear the very height ©f horrors 
1 love, at the curst word I tremble shudder t 
1 level 

Oenone But whom? 

Phidre Thou koovvest the royal son 

01 the Amazon— that pnnee I long oppressed ? 

Oenone Hippolytus? Great gods I 
Phidre Tis thou thyself hast named himl 


She then tells how she has striven agamst the 
passion which is her torment She has cause,! 
Hippolytus to be banished from his home, that h 
might no more confront her Sh^ ’ t ^ 
propitiate Venus hy ere«.„, Jpt 

But the hand or rate. a^amst^er^iTaMr; 
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possesses her is a frenzy, a madness, and she longs 
to droWTi it in the gulf of death She desires to die, 
and thus cast ofT the shame which is her torture, 
and recover her spiritual punty 

How pathetic is her appeal to Venus 

O diou who see St the shame m which t ara 
Venus implacable f Is the measure lull 
Of my confusion? /lit thy darts hate slniclc. 

Thy triumph is complete 

With what fervid eloquence she expresses abhor- 
rence of her crime 

! kno%7 my perildies. Id not of these 
^Vho hardened taste of peace while steeped in cnae 
And fashion for tbtasthes ne a ttnsbiag fronts 
1 know my funes tecollect them all , 

Already seem these walls these hollow vaults 
About to speak mth tongues and to accuse me, 

%\aitiag my husbands coming to undeceiveihim 
Come death I from horrom such as these release me 

How admirably her anguish is expressed when she 
hears that Hippolytus loves another * Alas I ’ she 
sighs, ‘ they are innocent, and may Jo; e without 
remorse ’ 

Each day the sky for them tvas clear serenis, 

And 2 the while sad outcast of all nature, 

Concealed myself by day, and shunned the light 
Death the sole deity I dared implore , 

1 waited for the hour I might expire 
reeding on bitter gait and drowned in tears 

How magnificent, again, is the passage in which 
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heT assestnick fancy projects itself into the world 
of spirits— the celesUal world \/here her ancestors 
are gathered %\hose glory she has steeped m shame, 
the realm of Hades where her father Minos sits as 
judge 

retched and yet I lire! and jet I bear 
To see the sacred son from which I come 
My ancestor the father of the gods 
The heavens the world are filled wth my forefathers 
NVliere can 1 hide me? In the mghl of Hades? 

But there my s re holds fast the fatal mu 
Plated \n tns hands secure by destiny 
There Minos judges all the ghosts of men 
Ah\ how V\s soul wiU shudder to behold 
His daughter to his eyes presented forced 
So many uimes to tell by her committed— 

Cnmes haply jet unknown to hell itself I 
Vvliat wih tViou say my father? At this s ght 
I th nk I see the awful um fall down 
Prom thy astonished hands 1 think 1 see 
Thy efforts to invent some novel torment 
And on thine offspring act the eaecut oner 
Forgiie! A cruel god has dealt destniclion 
Upon ihy fam ly his vengeance plain is shown 
In thy child 5 madness while alas I my head 
Has never reaped tie fruit of icc foul crime 
or «h di the shame still 1 aunts me B t by ills 
Unnumbered persecuted wide 1 breathe 
I lead a I fq of endless boundlc’s torment 

While FhWrc IS labouring under the stress oF 
her mental distraction mil piteous agony, her nurse 
Oenonc becomes an ciil counsellor, pushing her’ 
l> metemrnu to the practice oC deem, sbll more 
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deeply into the mire. Yet iuch is 

the poet treots ... subject, that all her 

frenzied wrongdoing cannot suffice t p 
bnnd of real gu.lt upon this womans 
Me are rnclrned to condemn Irer as h 
or denounce her as a decerver we are silence 
the lines 

Heaven m my bosom 1 1 a fatal fire 
Hateful Oenonc has done all the rest 

We are not surprised that Voltaire 
the rhWre of Racine to be the roos r ^ 

character erer created for the stage 
character the poet has placed “ ^ 

a would be adulteress the aureole of a 
when goaded into madness by U i,t 

she jumps the Ide to come such is th 
has woven round her character 
persuaded the ehrrsm of death has purged her 
spirit from the last touch of baseness and 
entered a pure woman into the sanctitie 
the veil In harmony with this conviction 
her exclaiming with her latest breath 

Death to my v s oa show* the 1 ght of day 
And g ves me back the br ghtness t me bad d m 

In modern 1 terature Thomas Hardy has attempted 
something akin to this in h s character of es 
whom he pronounces despite her loss of mnocenc 
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‘a pure woman’ We go with him three parts of 
the way , but when Tess returns to the brute 
who so foully wronged her, the marble statue, 
wrought with so much cunrung, tumbles into the 
mire 


Sacred Dramas 


In our study of the life of Racme we learn how 
the evil environment of the stage dragged him, 
when at the summit of his fame, into sensual mire 
ShaVespeare, in one of his confessional sonnets, 
mourns over the contamination of his noble and 
gentle spirit by the poisoned atmosphere of the 
theatre ' Oh, for my sake, he writes— 

Oil for wy sake do you with fortune chide 
The gutUy goddess of my harmful deeds 
That did not better for ray life provide 

Than public means tvhicb public manners breeds! 
Thence comes rt that my name receives a brand 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To ivbat it vsotks m like the dyer b hand 


It was thus, alas I with Racme Handsome, 
impassioned, and umtersally admired, he was lured 
by the voice of the siren into indulgence in pleasures 
whose remembrance was a sigh But, through the 
helpful influence of the years of his devout seclusion 
in early life at Port Royal, 


. , . . hke an angeJ came. 

An I Ippcd the offtndme Adam tut eC \ in, 
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He became Macerely iKnitellt , bn 

„as„on lie Ucehred H lo be 1 ^ 

U lint ,,U)«nch« "V,., himself 

^,«,„ers of Ibe human mmd, b“‘ „ter 
Tas one of .be mo.l ‘'’""'"fr^t.d.e,, end 
He determined to nntc n 

one for those be had nbe y 

<cNcrc.st pcnancc lit even 
beeommi: .a Imppnt between 

A nise spiritual director. ,' „a,|cd ul»" 

the poet and bis ' battbns sou , . ^ 

bimTo tabe to mfe a young 
principles and consistent piety „jge 

L June 1, .077 >'""’'‘’"“1, L recluses of 

he sought a rceoneibation « ^ 

Port-Royal, and uas denounced 

N, cole, his old tutor, uho had prcMOU y 

"Inspired by a neiv and ballon ed^^;---: 

Raeinc emerged at length from us 
meat, and deioted himself to diosc perpetuate 
Mhich have done so much to enha auspices 

his fame in .6S9 he 11 m.e, under th^^J^ 
of Madame de Mamtenon. his draM » 
the nuns of Saint-Cyr. and in .69. '■= pr°o 
his Ai/ialtt Jjjstor) 

Previously tragedjr in hi> hand 
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of ihe passions and a tablet of the heart The 
dominating theme of hts productions was the in- 
exhaustible passion of love, embodied for the delight 
of the spectator in forms of grace and dignity 
such as had never before moved across the stage 
in France Now, however, the sentiment of love 
IS not made the central motive, but patriotism, 
duty, the evil of transgression, and the grandeur 
of faith in God Drawn faithfully from incidents 
provided by Holy Scripture, the simplicity and the 
probability of the plot of these dramas, the subtle 
delineation of character they contained, the fine 
sacred lyrics which wedded devotion with the charm 
of music, the noble choruses founded on the Greek 
model which blended one act with anoUier m 
unbroken continuity, all contributed to a result 
of beauty and harmony which forced even from 
the lips of Voltaire the expressions, * Superb ! 
marvellous 1’ 


' Esther 

The principal charm of Esther ik found in the 
exquisite delineation of the character of the heroine 
and in the enchanting style m which the whole is 
written In this drama Racine might have said 
with Goethe in his Iphgimu, -My heroine shall 
say nothing which a saint might not utter’ The 
II 



ifij nou/i^ it’JT/f urr ivAfOAT^t/s 

cinncter of the Io\cIy dau|>hlcr of fsnci js iWy 
dcpjctcd in a few words by Ahasticrus 

in alone I i!nl A certain ^ee 
A modesty rnehantinc at all tinea 
hor ever U'carjini; Hon ■oft, low powerfuli 
Are lovely sirtuea fealuresi AH in i^iher 
Dreathea only innocctce and peace cerene. 

The words of the >oung queen in the opening 
of the dnma attest at once her winsome pitriotisrn, 
her dclichl in ministry for the unfortunate, and 
her modest self cffaccmcnt 

My fond atlaeliraent to our Jewish nation 
lias Riled this (atace with fair ^lons daughters 
young temler (lowers blown by the siurms of fate 
Like me traaspUnted to a foreign soil 
Placed In a refuge far from eyes (rofane 
To trvin (hem 1 deiote my hours my cares 
fa that retreat ahuai lag (lie pride of crowns 
Tired of tain honours studying myself, 

I humble me before ihe Eternal Eing 
And taste the joy of sinking to obhvioa 

A king protects me a victorious king 
Has to my hands this sacred trust comm tted 
Tis he collects these timid dotes once scattered 
O er many a region without help or guide 
For them he raised this palace at his gate 
And bade them here abundance find and peace. 

The poetic charm of Racine finds beautiful 
expression m this description of the exiled daughters 
of Israel as tender flowers blown and transplanted 
by the storms of fate on to a foreign soil as timid 
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doves scattered o’er many a region m inhospitable 
air, until, alighting at the palace gate of Ahasuerus, 
they find sustenance and peace 

The piety and humility of Esther are well 
expressed in the passage 

At length the sovereigns orders being received 
Before the mighty potentate I stood 
God holds the hearts of kings m His dread hand 
And makes all work for go^ to simple natures 
While in their snares the proud themselves afe caught 
Of my poor charms the king became enamoured , 

Long he observed me in stem thoughtful silence 
While Heaven that turned the balance m my favour 
Was doubtless moving towards me h s nch heart 
Tlien with 1 is eyes of sweetness full and softness 
'Be ciueen be said and with his royal hand 
* He placed the diadem upon my brow 

Beautiful also vs the rebuke of pagan idolatry 
and the brief delineation of the character of 
Jehovah contained in the lines 

T1 at God the sovereign Lord of earth and heaven 
Is not what error paints Him in your eyes 
The Elerwal is His naise the world His work 
He bears the <ighs of 1 umble ones oppressed 
Judges all moitals by His equal laws 
And from Ihs throne calls to account our kings 


* Athahe 

The greatest of Riemes satred dramas ,s 
Athahe It IS the fniit of the maturity of the 
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poet’s genius, the result of twelve years of silent 

meditation. Second 

Based on the events ‘".fj.oghter 

Book of Chronicles, where Athal.e, t 
of Ahab and Jeaebel. seeks to - ' ” 
posterity of Dardd, and „iU. 

of Jehovah by the serv.ee of Baa , . 
that peculiar snbhmity which .nvests J 

with pre^eminence over all other messa.es 
voices which have appealed to man. 

Utterly divorced from the passions, 
the ordinary springs of dramatic art, t 
characters are an idolatrous meters, 

a boy Yet Racine has clothed dies 
with attributes so thrilling that this ® . of 

stands forth as one of the '"““Xious 

genius Radiant m the light uh.cl. a II 
ancestry of priests, prophets, and kmgs 1. dj ^ 
upon his head, and touched by that st ^ 
gfory which sprang from the M^sianic hope-^^ 
great hope of Israel and the world-thc b y J 
rebukes Athal.e by his innocence, piety, an 
and we Icam how awful goodness is, men 
i, be shrined only in the heart “f “ „^rr. 

The first entrance on the stage of At - 
she profanes the Jewish temple by her P/”' 
iU courts as an idolater, is s>'nnE''>’ ""P ig. 
Adorned with barbaric pearl and gold, anu 
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Mattan, a priest of Baal, by her side, she strides 
with flashing and defiant eyes into the sacred 
precincts, to be confronted with Joash, the future 
long of Israel, who has been hidden there from 
his birth to escape her murderous hate The first 
glance at the youth m his linen ephod transfixes 
her wth terror, the result of a dream, which she 
relates to Abner 

’Twas m tte tenor ol a mgbt profound 
My mother, Jezebel, appeared to me 
Attired with pomp as at her death she seemed 
tier pride bad no way yielded to mistoiWae— 

Nay, she still note those splendid boTtowtd tints 
Wherewith her countenance had once repaired 
Ttie irreparable ravages ot time 
•Tremble,’ ahe said ’my daughter, worthy me, 

Tlie cruel Cod of Israel conquers thee. 

1 pity thee fallen Into hands so steml' 

She said, she ceased her dreadful words to utter,* 
Her shade toward my couch appeared to bend , 

1 stretched my arms that I ought then embrace her, 

But found a ma*s, homd beyond compare. 

Of mangled flesh and bones dta^^d through the nuie, 
Ot (rasrectits soaVed In Wood, of hideous limbs 
Which ravening dogs together fought to gnaw 


After her mother's hideous spectre has vanished 
a child appears, whose sweetness comforts her, but 
vhilc she IS admiring his beauty a strange chill 
fastens on her heart, and the chitd plunges a dagger 
into her breast And to. before her-- oh, nonder. 
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ment ' oh, terror • ’—in Joash stands the child of 
her dream 

Restraining her fears, she thus addresses the 
youth whose beauty shll attracts and fascinates her 
Athalte Who is your father? 

Joash I am an orphan, madam 

Thrown since my birth on Gods paternal care 
Athalte At least you know where j-ou have found a home ? 
Joash The preancts of the temple are my home 
Athalte \\Tio then su<tained you jn jour infancy? 

Joash Our God ivjJI never let Hjs children want. 

He feeds the birds that wander through the air, 

And each day at His altar I am fed 
Athalte What are your daily tasks? 

Joash 1 worship God 

I study m His law I read (he book divine 
Athalte And wbat does Hu law leach you? 

Joath niat God des res our love 

That He will judge those who blaspheme His name 
That He defends the orphan and the wronged 
And that He smites the cruel and the proud 

Athalte What arc the people doing in Ihu place? 

Joash They are for erer praising Israel s Cod 
Athalte Have you no other joj ? I pity jou 
Come to my palace and behold my splendour 
Joash \of so for then I should forget our gracious Cod. 
Athalte I will not ask you to forget Him child! 

Joash Bulthen you do not pny to Him I worship 
Athalte 1 hive a god I worship, you have yours 
Both gods ire powerful and tvondetfuL 
Joash Mine only js Cod madam } 0 (m Is noth r>/! 

After some further words Athniic refires. Then 
one of those choruses is introduced bj which, 
m the Greek drami, the continuity of the action 
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of the play is maintained The chorus is composed 
of young virgins of the tribe of Levi who enter and 
sing 

Ckents 

\\ hat star of lustre strikes our eyes ? 

How bright doth this young wonder use I 
And with wtal noWe scorn 
He dares seductions charms despi«e, 

To high achieiements born! 


Qnt Vo ce 

Wb Ist at t\ e imp ous queen 5 decree 
Thousands to Doal bend the knee 
Ac infants voice las dared proclaim 
The one supreme eternal Name 

Through the succeeding acts of the tragedy the 
interest deepens until the worshippers of Baal are 
defeated, and Athalie is slam with the confession 
on her lips 

Oh God of Israel the battles Thine I 


The interest of the tragedy of Athalie is largely 
heightened by the force of centrist The glare of 
the palace and the twilight of the temple the 
noise of rc% clr> and the hush of prayer , Athalie m 
her fierce, defiant idolatry and the priest and the 
boy bowing m meek wotdup before the sacred Ark — 
all IS ihnUing and cffcctwc m the highest degree 
In on= of the dramsesnt the plaj ft.s contrast 
is finely accentuated 
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Chonu 

\\ here riMsure leads laughter and song be 
Thus speak those Impious throngs 
Care tot llie tulure lo doll 
To piaita sire the reine, coll 
Too quicllr at the beat. >ears lake Hi'' * 
mo knooi It lie alalt aee I-™™'' ,''®"'' 

Let u> today enjoy litea ttastant booenl 

One Voict 

T1 e heart whose love Is Thine 

My God who cvi disturb Its pca«? 

Thy mil supreme, its guiding star doth shme 
^Vllh beams that never cease 
kVhat happioct. la earth o. beacea be 
Like peace that keepa la street ttaaquillily 
The heart that lorcth Thee? 

The close of Racines life ttas sad 
Louis XIV, after showering many fav 
him, finally cast him off because h' 
champion too strongly the cause of the 
people. Cursed by .ha, ea.rerue '7“= 

which IS the bane of poets, he bitterly resen 
mdifTerence of his contemponincs to his fines 
Smitten by a painful internal disease, his su er 
were acute and terrible, until, on April J 
he passed away All life long he had la o'’ 
under a violent fear of death but this ^vas c 
pletely banished m his last hours by a renei 
faith m God and immortality 

Deservedly regarded by French critics as 
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greatest of all her masters of tragic pathos, Racine 
took the conventional French tragedy from the 
stronger hands of Corneille, and added to it all the 
grace and harmony of which it was capable His 
touch IS as fine and delicate as the tones of a 
violin in the hands of a master In the attribute 
■of high creative power he was inferior to Corneille, 
but he excelled him in delicacy of touch, m insight 
into the nature of woman, in that majestic sadness 
which constitutes the chief charm of tragedy, and 
in the fidelity with which, like the greater Greeks, 
he made moral beauty a special feature of his work, 
and thus ele\ ated the stage into a school for noble- 
ness and faith in God 
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Free «s ibc Alp oc torrents leap 

Pure as « » I f ed sno vs 

Grand as the C C** 

Calm as ts si M repose 
Front ng the slorm v th qu ct eyes 
Braving the tempests m gnt 
Meanness before thy presence fl » 

And heroes spr og to bght F p D 


human ly — Fsiboerich Vischer 

T hough m breadth of vision and 

intellectual tnsight Schiller will not comp 
with Goethe among German poets he still e 
a place with the immortals His genius 
described as stimulative rather than as ere 
but even if he had produced less which ^ 
a permanent place in literature his lofty an ^ 
personality would win for him the ° 

noble men The canon of Milton was 
who would write heroic poems shall make h' ^ 
life an heroic poem and in accordance wi 
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precept the finest fruits of SchiUcr’s genius appeared 
as tlie natural issue of Ws life. 

In aU authentic portraits of him lie is represented 
as looking upwards, and the poise of his head is 
the symbol of the attitude of hvs mind He ignored 
the squalid and the mean in life, and communed 
only with the lofty and the noble. The true secret 
of his power, both as a man and a poet, Is aptly 
expressed by Goethe where he says : 

Bthwd Iwm, \\lie aw empty «how, tcmaincd 
The commonplace that holds us aU enthamed 

And not only did the commonplace remain be- 
hind him, but also the corrupt and the unclean. 
His conceptiorv of the poet's vocation stamped him 
from the first as a purifier He regarded poetic " 
genius as the inspired gift of God, and the man 
of genius as a divine instrument w’hosc office it 
was to remind man of his true destiny as a son 
of God. Hence he writes in one place : * The artist, 
it is true, is the son of his age , but pity for him 
if he is its pupil, or even its favourite ! Let some 
beneficent divinity snatch him when a suckling 
from the breast of his mother, and nurse him with 
the milk of a better time, that he may ripen to 
his full stature beneath a distant Grecian sky And 
having grown to manhood. let him return, a foreign 
shape, into his century ; not, hmvever, to delight 
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1, by l,U p,c..cncc,_but tctnbit, bU Uic «=" ^ 

AiTimemnon, to puriO’ •>’ Prom o 

Scblllcr bos bsoo compom! j 
blct.ory ston<l|«int tbo coinpon > 

but then: .be rcsemblooce end - 
,bc .oncbbes of borne. f„ f,o. 

cbcerfulness of disposition, sep , of the 

„,c Mdd unrest nod dcspoirin;; j „11 

.onlbor of .tfnriAo/ nnd ' 0“ " oanno. fo-B" 
do neb to forcet Ufron, but Germo b 
Scblllcr nlUiont Uie loss of much 
nobl««i^>> . . 1,5 pociry 

No diseemins reoder “" /* L„ty imd >«* 

Scblllcr uilbouttbceonsictionth continual 

i„,Ud ssith bim nnd ; „„os. »« 

Inspiration A fen possnses. »''« 
random, sidl nttest tins „„„rora»nl 

Thcie suns dim «" ^^"l.Ehl 

Must «c roll on. our O'vn ® 

Tune conscoates . 

Shielded and helmed nnd ncaponcd 
Ann dran bnCcre S>>” '"‘o HKmi"' 

All Blanderous liars. 

Thi. is Ills enise «' e'en; "" 

Tbit, propagating sUU U bnngs fort 

Erer on the Wing 

Is mortal joy with silence «e best guard 
The fickle good 
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The Sprtts LadUr 

The spims iadJcr, 

That from this gross and >tsi!)!e world of dust 
Fren to the staoi world with thousand rounds, 
Bm\ds rtsc\I up, on vjhrch the unsectt powers 
Mo\e up and down on heatenly muilstncs 


RnotuUon <tnd EioluUon 

Straight fon\ard goes 
The lightning’s path, and straight the fearful path 
Of the cannon ball Ducct « flics and rapid, 
Shattering to reach and shattering what it reaches 
That on which blessing comes and goes doth follow 
The nvets coune the \atleys playful windings, 
Curves round the eoto field and the hill ot tv^e8, 
/ fa gjff f r ag tbs bslf battads praynswy 

Cnwie <rw<f Penalty 

Who “Oivs the serpent s teeth let him not h^pe 
To reap a joyous harvest Every crime 
Has in the moment of its pcrpetratioo 
Its own aienging angel — dark mi'gmng 
And ominous smkiug at the inmost heart. 

The Old Dtvtmttes 
The intelligible forms of ancient poets 
The fair humanities of old religion, 

The power the beauty and the maje'ty, 

- That had their haunts la dale or pmy moutitam 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring * 

Ot chasms or w-atry depths, all these haie vamshed 
They live no longer in the faith of leasonl 
But stiU the heart doth need a language, suU 
Doth the old instmct bring back the old naingg 
And to yon starry world they now are gone 
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SpliiH or soil! tl.M ineJ w sk"" 
tt.ll, man « -...h Ihdt friend, Md 10 
bonder llie) move from yonder iis.tle sky 
S^oot Influence down , nod cren at this y 
-n* Jupftcr «ho Utngs tOuterr ^ 

And Venus wlio tnngs ereodnnfi ‘1^^* 


Birth end Car!) Lift 

In Scnlliorn Germnn,. nherc the NecUr spj«* 
if, silver Ihronsh vine clad hills 
first drew breatli. He was I'"" 

WurtemberB. on November to, 759 

count for much in the lives of j„,ll , 1 , 

of Schiller counted much m his ^h » 

stature she was great m soul bem 

of nature and of music, and simple 

the poets rurtliermore, her pic y 

and sincere There is a lovely inc dcnt 

lion once, on an Easter them 

little girl and boy over the hi Is, ^ 

with so much fervour of the tv g„„jus 

met Christ when they were walking ^ 

That, when the, reached the hilltop mother 

children knelt together m fervent prayer 

The father of the poet was engage 
doctor in the service of tl.e Duke o 
The literary instinct was strong 
also was a devout Christian The so t U 
he delighted to kneel when his father 
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worship of the soldiers, and to join with them in 
p?ayec In 176s the father was raised to the rank 
of captain, and shortly ifterwards transferred to 
Stem's regiment at Ludwigsburg, where the duke 
held his court Here the boy rnedneh was 
brought into contact, for the first time, w ith operas 
and ballets, plays and masquerades, and took great 
delight iji them 

When thirteen years old Schiller was drafted 
from the grammar school at Ludwigsburg into a 
military' academy, and set, by order of the duke, 
to the study of medicine According^^ to his 
biographers, he was at this time an awkward youth 
of strange habits and an uncertain future. ' But 
in that young soul,’ as one has said, ‘ dwelt genius, 
that alchemy which comerts all metals into gold, 
which from suffenng educes strengUi, and from 
error clearer wasdom ’ As time sped on he de\ eloped 
a growang passion for literature. Shakespeare, 
Rousseau, Plutarch, and Goethe were studied with 
fen,ent enthusiasm, and by them all the forces of 
his life were changed Ere long he began to 
imitate that which he so keenly admired He 
composed odes and sent them to the local papers 
He tried his hand on a drama, which, however, he 
had the wisdom to destroy, and before he was 
nineteen he had completed some scenes of Ins first 
great play, T/te Rubbers 
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Sptnts or gods that used to share tins earth 
With man as with their friend , and to the lo\’er 
Yonder they move from yonder risible sky 
Shoot mOuence down , and even at this day 
Tis Jupiter who brings wbateer is great 
And Venus who brings cveiything tl ats fatrl 

Birth and Carl} Life 

In Southern Germany, where the Neckar spreads 
Its silver through vine clad hills, the poet Schiller 
first drew breath He tvas born at Jlarbach, in 
Wurtemberg on November lo, 1759 Mothers 
count for much tn the lives of men, and the mother 
of Schiller counted much in his Though small in 
stature she was great 10 soul being a deep lover 
of nature and of music and an ardent student of 
the poets Furthermore, her prety was very simple 
and sincere There is a lovely incident recorded 
how once, on an Easter Monday walking with her 
little girj and boy over the hills she told tlicm 
wnth so much fervour of the two disciples who 
met Christ when they were walking to Emmaus 
that, when they readied the hill top mother and 
children knelt together in fervent prayer 

The father of the poet was engaged as an army 
doctor in the service of the Duke of Wurtemberg 
The literary instinct was strong in him, and he 
also was a devout Christian The son tells us how 
he delighted to kneel when his fither led the 
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worship of the soldiers, and to join nith them m 
prayer In 1765 the father was raised to the rank 
of captain, and shortly afterwards transferred to 
Stem’s regiment at Ludwigsburg, where the duke 
held his court Here the boy rnedneh was 
brought into contact, for the first time, with operas 
and ballets, plays and masquerades, and took great 
delight m them 

When thirteen years old Schiller was drafted 
from the grammar school at Ludwigsburg into a 
military academy, and set, by order of the duke, 
to the study of medicine According^ to his 
biographers, he was at this time an awkward youth 
of strange habits and an uncertain future * But 
in that young soul’ as one has said, * dwelt genius, 
that alchemy which conterts all metals into gold, 
which from suffering educes strength, and from 
error clearer wisdom ’ As time sped on he developed 
a growing passion for literature Shakespeare, 
Rousseau, Plutarch, and Goethe were studied with 
fervent enthusiasm, and by them all the forces of 
his life were changed Ere long he began to 
imitate that which he so keenly admired He 
composed odes and sent them to the local papers 
He tried his hand on a drama, which, however, he 
bad the wvsdorh to destroy, and before he was 
nineteen he had completed some scenes of his first 
great play, The Robbers 
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blow at the vices and cruelties of a corrupt aris- 
tocrac>% From its beginning to its dose it is 
charged with the pure intensity of passion, as a 
storm-cloud with lightning. 

In July, 1783, Schiller returned to Mannheim, 
where he received an appointment as playwright to 
the theatre at a salary of about £so a yean It was 
here that his PM Passion first appeared, the 
whole audience rising at its close to receive the 
author. Schiller was now twenty-six. In the 
April of-rySs he quitted Mannheim for Leipzig, and 
in the September of the same year he passed on 
to Dresden. Here, under the influence of genial and 
helpful companionships, Schiller expanded into a 
. fuller, richer life. The period of unrest and gloom, 
Tof self-conflict and self-torture was past, and the 
wild' irregular power which stamps the productions 
of his youth gives way to repose and self-mastery. 

The finest proof of this, which may be termed 
the intermediate period of the poet’s literary activity, 
was the completed tragedy 6f Don Carlos. 


* Don Carlos ' 

In this play blank verse is "substituted for im- 
ioned pros'. ® "siitsd ty ‘he 

the pathos of life takes the place of 
- and rewlt. The scene chosen for 

fiery m => Cnnin and the time is the sixteenth 

the play 's ' 
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century, when the cold-blooded Philip is king, and 
his throne is encircled by cruel priests and remorse- 
less inquisitors. The yomig, generous, but ill-fated 
Prince, Don Carlos, stands out in striking contrast 
to his father. From boyhood his heart has been 
bent on noble things The cruelty of the Inquisitors 
is hateful to him The despair and terror of the 
people under the grinding despotism of tlie govern- 
ment fills him with dismay He is resolved that 
when he mounts the throne lie will grant his 
subjects a larger freedom with purer Taws. Of all 
this his father is cognizant, and his soul is .consumed 
with jealousy. Yet further, his wife, Elizabeth of 
Valois, was originally betrothed to Don Carlos before 
her union, for reasons of state, with the king, and - 
he fears that she Still lotes his son These in- 
fluences, combined with the hate of the Inquisitors, 
who look forward to the limitation of their power 
if the son should reign, expose Don Carlos to an 
unjust sentence and a cruel death 
^ That is a fine dialogue in \shich Donna Leonora, 
who is companion to the Queen, replies to the 
question of Philip as to how his son, the former 
lover of the Queen, is received by her. 

PhtUp t asV 5W1 how the Queen receives our sotu 
Leonora t know not wett to answer 

Yet my words 

Are tiUm and siisvle 
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Storm and Stress 

In the year 1780 Schiller became a surgeon 
in the Wurtembcrg army, at a salary of about 
£,20 a year In the summer of rySr, having 
completed The Robbers^ he published it at his 
own cost It at once excited great interest But 
the vehement revolutionary spirit which found in 
It such fiery and forceful utterance was very ob- 
jectionable ,.to the Grand Duke, uho forbade the 
poet to cross the borders of the httJe state or to 
write ajidther word except on the saence of 
medicine The play ivas performed for the first 
time in January, 1782, at Mannheim, a town 
outside the Wurtcmberg territory In the early 
summer of the same year Schiller paid a stolen 
visit to the place to see it acted Tor tins breach 
of discipline he was put under arrest for fourteen 
days He now resolved to bid farewell to pipeclay 
and petty despotism, and, having paid a visit to 
his parents, he fled to Mannheim with the resolve 
to devote his life to literature He was at last 
a free man a poet, with Gods great universe before 
him ‘All my connexions,* he wrote, 'arc" now 
dissolved The public is now all to me , my studj, 
my sovereign, my confidant Sometlnng majestic 
hovers before me, as I determine now to wear no 
other fetters but the sentence of the world, to 
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appeal to no other throne thin the soul of man ’ 
Brave words these, words coming from a brave 
soul , but the road to fame had to be trod by 
Schiller with bleeding feet, and sometimes with a 
resolve half baffled by despair He proves to the 
full the truth of the lines* 

^Vho neer his bread m sorrow ate, 

VVho neer the mournful midoighl hours 
Weeping upon bis bed has sale — 

He kuQ^s ve not jc heavenly powers 

In place of the welcome for which he hoped at 
Mannheim, Schiller was received wnth cfcldness and 
suspicion He hoped to secure a permanent position 
on the staff of its dramatic authors, but the manage- 
ment were afraid of the untamed energy of the 
author of Tin Robbers 


' Tlu Robbers' 

This play was, indeed, the product of the bold 
and frenzied imagmaUon which attacks rathei than 
examines, and which assails with the rude energy 
of unreasoning youth the social anomalies which 
offend Its enthusiasm The poet himself confessed, 
in ifter years, that his chief fault was in ‘pre- 
suming to delineate men two years before he had 
met one’ Despite its extravagance, however, this 
tragedy exhibited a wild impassioned strength whicli 


12 
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was full of promise for the after years of its author 
The scene on the htll beside the Danube, where, 
musing on the past, Charles Moor, the desperate 
licro of the play, thinks of the time * when he could 
not sleep if his evening prayer had been forgotten,' 
IS one of thrilling power 

Ameha, who loves Moor, despite his career as 
a frenzied desperado, is a beautiful creation She 
wanders through the play like a moonbeam among 
rums, and Schillers power as a writer of songs is 
seen irv,,^the lines sung by her to her lute 

Bright %vitb an angels bnghtoess pure and deep 
More beautiful than aught of earth ivas he 
Mild as Che sunbeams where its soft beams sleep 
In summer on the blue and glassy sea 

With him — beneath the si elter of his arm— 

The holy night around us and above I 
Two hearts with bur one mighty feeling warm 
Borne upwards to the glorious heaven of love 

Two living fires that in one flame unite 
Two harps in one sweet note of music blend ng 
Two spirits ivrapt mlhm a cloud of 1 gl t, 

In high and solecm harmony ascending 
Soul to its kindred soul — they run they fly 
They faint they CreinWe with excess of bliss, 

The cold earth melts around them and the sky 
For what has earth to do with hours like this? 

He IS away The music is departed 
The fire is cjneuched the sunshine Is grown 6 m 
He IS away and to tbe brokm hearted 
Life IS but one long weary thought of bun 
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blow at the \iccs nnd cruelties of a corrupt aris 
tocrncy From its beginning to its close it is 
chirged uith the pure intensity of pission, as a 
storm cloud \\ith lightning 

In July, 1783, Schiller returned to Mannheim, 
where he received an appointment ns playwright to 
the theatre at a salary of about a year It was 
here that his Plot and Passion first appeared, the 
whole audience nsmg at its close to receive the 
author Schiller was now twenty-siv In the 
April of 1785 he quitted Mannheim for Leipzig, and 
in the September of the same year he passed on 
to Dresden Here, under the influence of genial and 
helpful companionships Schiller expanded into a 
^fuller, richer life The period of unrest and gloom, 
'*of self conflict and self torture was past and the 
Wild, irregular power which stamps the productions 
of his youth gives way to repose and self mastery 
The finest proof of this which may be termed 
the intermediate period of the poets literary activity, 
was the completed tragedy Of Don Carlos 

Don Carlos 

In this play blank verse is substituted for im 
passioned prose and a noble gravity created by the 
suffering and the pathos of life takes the place of 
fiery indignation and revolt The scene chosen for 
the play is Spam and the time is the sixteenth 
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century, when the cold blooded Phihp js king, and 
his throne is encircled by cruel priests and remorse 
less inquisitors The young, generous, but ill fated 
Pnnce, Don Carlos, stands out in striking contrast 
to his father From boyhood his heart has been 
bent on noble things The cruelty of the Inquisitors 
IS hateful to him The despair and terror of the 
people under the grinding despotism of the govern 
ment fills him with dismay He is resolved that 
when he mounts the throne he will grant his 
subjects a larger freedom with purer laws. Of all 
this his father is cognizant, and his soul if'xonsumed 
with jealousy Yet further, his wife, Elizabeth of 
Valois was onginally betrothed to Don Carlos before 
her union for reasons of state, with the king, and 
he fears that she Still loves his son These in 
flucnces, combined with the hate of the Inquisitors, 
who look forward to the limitation of their power 
if the son should reign, expose Don Carlos to an 
unjust sentence and a cruel death 
^ That IS a fine dialogue in which Donna Leonora, 
who IS companion to the Queen replies to the 
question of Philip as to how his son the former 
lover of the Queen is received by her 

Ph hp I ask jou low the Queen recewes our «on^ 
Liinora t knfl v not irell to anwver 

Vet my words 

Arc pUin atiJ s tuple 
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Leonora Sircl indeed— 

Phthp 

1 must htie trulli 

Leonora Then s re behold the truth 

Her usual air appears as If she mocked 
The state she \veaT3» the jewels of the crown 
Out shade lier lustre all the royal pomp 
Makes her not proud but sad (he d gnity 
That doth befit Castile she casts aside 
As if It soiled her purity of heart 
Out if Don Carlos in her presence stands 
Then 1 kc a statue starting into 1 fe 
Ifer checks blush deep mih rosy streams her eyes 
Glow with unusual Ares her arm her hand 
No longer more with languor , all her frame 
In animated gesture speaks the soul 
Though still her timid modesty of mind 
Tempers with grace the beauty of lier tn eo 
PM p She irelcoioes him? 

Leonora Yes Sire such welcome gwes 

As when upon the dark blank world the sun 
Pours forth h s beams when undistinguished space 
Grows nch with raeamng hill and lake and plain 
Chtter in new born Jigbt and bail the day 
Such 13 the Queen when to oar qa et hours 
Don Carlos gires bis leisure 

In another part of the tragedy we have the 
following answer from the hps of the Queen to 
the question urged by the King as to whether 
she deems Don Carlos innocent or guilty of 
treison 


Q etn. S re of t) e Prince I speak 
As I haie seen bits easly laHamed 
And catching iire In ei«y generous ca se 
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Suffenrg with e\ery sufferer , shanng loss 
With every loser In the game of life, 

A soul ennobled by compaDiOnsbip 
With lofty thoughts and mighty purposes , 

Hating all wrong and scourging with a rod 
Of scorn contemptuous the sloth of vice , 

Yet with proud bearing throwing back the praise 
Our courtiers trade in for their pn«ite gain , 

This sternness makes him enemies but still 
His heart is to his duty riveted , 

Nor lives there of your subject millions one 
Whom malice with more rancour would accuse 
Or virtue with more confidence defend 

SchtUet^s Ballads ^ 

We now enter on the third period of Schillers 
development as a writer Many things have con 
tnbuted to his enlargement and to a truer know 
ledge of life and its issues He has communed with 
Goethe, and imbibed something of his philosophic 
calm, together with his wide and luminous views 
of truth He has taught history in the University 
of Jena, and learnt that the seeming chaos of events 
IS under divine control and that the history of 
the world is the judgement of the world He 
has studied the philosophy of Kant, and realized 
that the love of the Beautiful must be linked with 
the love of the True and the Good, that heroic 
elevation of character can only spring from the 
enthronement of Duty over passion and desire, and 
that freedom must be founded on morality, while 
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morality Is based on religion His father and sister 
have passed into the unseen, and left him listening 
at the portal , and lastly, he has found a wife who 
-IS at once wife and comrade, and who diffuses 
sunshine through his troubled world Strengthened 
by these influences, he girds himself for a yet 
nobler service To this period belong not only 
his greater dramas, Wallenstein, Mary Stuart, The 
Matd of Orleans, &nd Wtlltam Tell, but also those 
lyrics and ballads tlirough which he has sung his 
way into the heart of the world Before Schiller 
the ballad^was a simple narrative attractively told, 
but m his hands it is invested with dramatic dignity 
Our souls are thrilled with terror as we plunge 
with ‘ The Diver ' into the seething abyss of waters, 
while ‘ The Lay of the Bell ' is the lay of the life of 
man m his toil, his fears, and his last sleep when 
toil and tears are over 

His mode of dealing %vith classical subjects may 
be illustrated by the following verses from his ballad 
‘ Hero and Lcander ’ 
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ri at sea wt ch rent a w-orU carj 1 ot 
Rend Lonc from Love asunder! 

What mar\el then that wind and wa%e 
Leander doth but bum to brate 

When Love that goads bun guides ! 

Still when the day with fainter gl mmer 
Wanes pale — he leaps the danng swimmer 
Amid the darkening tides 
\\ ith lusty arms he deaves the waves 
And strives for that dear strand afar 
Where high from Hero a lonely tower 
Xxine streams the Beacon star 

Meanwhile the lover has paid the price of his 
danng He is engulfed m the angry^ sea His 
body ts washed up at the maidens feet, and in 
her despair she springs into the wave where he 
has found a tomb 

Flashed the white robe along the air 
And from the tower that beetled there 
She sprang into the wave 
Roused from his tl rone beneath the waste 
Those holy forms the god embraced — 

A god bunseir their grave! 

Pleased ir rh hrs prey he gl des along — 

Mme \A vhe ihe munnoTed music seems 
A gusl from unexhausted urns 
His Fverbsung Streams ! 
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With clanking diaina and a netv god she sneeps 
And \Mtb a thousand thunders, unto thee I 
The ocean castles and the floating hosts— 
heer on their like looked the nild uaters! — Well 
May man the monster name * Invincible ' 

Oer shuddnng vvaves she gathers to thy coasts I 
The horror that she spreads can claim 
Just title to 1 er haughty name 
The trembling Neptune quails 
l/oder the silent and majestic forms, 

The Doom of Worlds in those dark sails — 

Near and more near they sweeptand slumber all the Storms 1 

Before thee, the array. 

Blest island Bmpreas of the Seal 
The sea bom squadrons threaten thee 
And tby great heart BaiMNVtA) 

One look beloiv the Almighty gate 
Where streamed the lion flags of thy proud foe , 

And near and tvider yawned the honent grate 

And who saith He shall lay mine England low— 
The stem that blooms with hcro^eeds— 

The rock when man from wrong a refuge needs— 

The stronghold where the tyrant comes in vain ? 

Who shall bid England tamsb from the mam? 

Neer be this only Eden Freedom knew 
Mans stout defence from rotter, to Kate consigned 
God the Almighty blew 
And the Armada went to every wind f 

The ballads of ScbrJJer are never without some 
profitable meaning They not only sing but 
teach 

* The Diver seems to say to us, 'Be bold 
but not too bold ’ It illustrates tlie contest of 
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man with the stern forces of Nature, and the 
ceitamty of a pitiless penalty if he defies her 
Ians 

‘ The Lay of the Bell * is a tribute to the dignity 
of labour and the mastery of man, nhile it records 
the solemn progress of his life from the cradle 
to the marriage festival, and from thence to the 
inexorable grave 

To solemn and elemal things 
We dedicate her lips sublime 1 — 

As hourly calmly on she swings— 

Fanned by the fleeUng wings of time 1— 

Ho pulse— no heart — no feeling hers! 

She lends the tvaroing voice to Fate, 

And still companions while she stirs, 

The changes of the human State I 
So may she teach us. as her tone 
But now so mighty, melts away — 

That earth no life which earth has known 
From the last silence cau delay 

In the ballad entitled ‘The Glote'we have the 
lesson taught that womans beauty may ask too 
much from its adorer, and cruel caprice may find 
Its penaltj in resultant scorn 

In ‘The Sharing of the Earth we have as 
beautiful a fancy as can be found in song The 
Father of all is represented as apportioning the 
earth to his children The field is given to 
the fanner, the forest and the chase to the squire, 
commerce to the merchant, the sea to the manner, 
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and the toll of the nntton to the King, until all 
IS disposed of Then the poet appears and asks 
what he is to receive who has loved the great 
Gucr best of all 

Woe IS me ia there notMng rcmainli g 
For the son ulio be«t iotea thee alonel' 

Thus to Jove went lis \oice in complaining 
/Ij he M) at the Tliati<}efera throne. 

In the land of the dreams if abiding 
Quoth the god — Const thou murmur at me? 
tVhere wert thou when the Carth was dividing? 

I was aaid the poet, by thee I' 

Mine fye by tli> glory was captured— 

Mine ear by thy music of bbsa, 

Pardon him whom thy woild so enraptured— 

As to lose him h$ portion In this I’ 

<A1as said the god— Earth is given! 

Field forest and market and all >— 

VNhat say you to (juarters lo Heaven? 

>teJ! fldmJf ^vu wheaexer you «JJJ’ 


The Greater Dramas 

Turning now from these lighter themes, we 
revert to the great dramas whiclt have given to 
Schiller an enduring fame His best work was 
produced for the stage because he believed the 
acted play had a great mission in the world He 
cherished the idea that it was possible to make 
the stage a great moral power m society He 
held that the superior drama should assist the law s 
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of a nition in Ihe support of virtue Hence the 
time and labour uhich he devoted to his dramas, 
some of uhich will live is long as the language 
m which thc> arc written In his Mary Stuart, 
wchavc one of the most pathetic of all tragedies 
His Rride of Mtisxna possesses an artistic com- 
pleteness and a beauty of language which take 
the spmt of the reader captiie His Wilhavi Tell 
shouts of Iibertj like in Alpine torrent thundering 
through an Alpine goige while his Maid of Orleans, 
though dealing with a subject the tragic significance 
of which no poets touch could heighten, is lifted 
by him into in atmosphere of subhmitj as lofty 
as his own cxilted mind It lends itself raagnifi 
ecntl) to quotation In proof of which we ippcnd 
the pas-iage in which the wimor mud rebukes, by 
a splendid propheej of future victory, the timid 
counsels of one who predicts failure and defeat 
for Trance. 
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daughters was basely assailed We see in William 
Tell a type of lofty patriotism the incarnation of 
energy, simplicity and truth befitting a man who 
lues m daily communion with the grandest forms 
of Nature 

It is only too probable that neither Tell, the 
hero of the drama, nor his antagonist the despot 
Gesslcr, ever existed except in fiction These facts 
hov,e\er, do not decrease the value of Schillers 
drama. Its subject is the assertion of their national 
independence by the Swiss people who m fact 
taVe the place of the hero of the play 

In WtlUam TtU nothing is said m favour of that 
wild destructise liberty of which Tranz Moor de 
claimed so passionately in The Robbers Wider 
knowledge lias chastened the poets thought, and 
it is of freedom untied with order and defended by 
scncrable tradition that he writes m his last com 
plctcd pla> Wc append one noble passage in 
which SlaufTachcr, a Swiss patriot speaks resenting 
the base rule of Gcsslcr and asserting the right of 
the people to the land which they ha\c cultivated 
and made fruitful by their labour 
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For prey \ ere nil destroyed ll c dense grey fogs 
Thai 1 ung o er fenny pastures »vere d spersed 
The rocks \ ere rent nsunder o>er chasms 
Were n ng tleae bridges to mike cafe the way 
For paiscngiTS —ay by n tl ousa d cla ms 
rJ c la (1 Is ours for eicrl— Shalt ue bear 1( 

That lb 3 Ihe creature of a fore gn lord 
Shall I <.rc insult us on oir ovn free so 1 ? 

Is iJere no help for us? Must tve hear ihs? — 

IIo I — there a a 1 m t to tl e t5Tant s po ver 
W’hen men oppressed can find no a d on earth 
To nd them of tl eir burden then tl ey r se 
The people rise they s retch the t hands to heaven 
And thence fetch do -n the r old eternal nghts 
Their r ghta all— I ke the everlast eg 1 ghts 
There sh n ng n the heavens — unchangeable 
Imper shable as the stars thein«e} cs I— 

Then Nature s o vn primaeval rule returns 
Man stnnds n battle ready for the foe 
Tia OUT last means but vben all others ful 
We dnv tie svordi — The best of all Ifes boons 
We V 11 defend f — In front of th s our land 
And of our vv es and cl ildreo 1 ere ve stand I 


» WalUnslezn 

The gen us of Schiller culminates m his Wallen 
Stan which with the one exception of Goethes 
Faust IS probably the mightiest dramatic creation 
given to the worfd s ace Shai-espeare laid down 
his magic pen First publ shed in 1799 it really 
occupied the mind of its author for seven years 
Too vast m its range for a single representation 
it IS d vided into three sections which cla med for 
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their exposition tliree successue nights They are 
entitled, WaUensievts Cawp, The Piccolomim, and 
Wallenstein's Death The first portion of the play 
introduces us to the camp with its tumultuous host 
of warriors, rugged and violent, but obedient to 
the will of Wallenstein as the chafing sea to the 
moon He is the great figure in this world of 
war — ‘the model,’ as Carlyle describes him, ‘of a 
high souled, accomplished man, whose ruling passion 
IS ambition* His daring is magnificent, but it is 
restrained by a prudence which exaggerates the 
importance of trifles His purposes are yet further 
weakened by a superstitious study of astrology In 
vain his generals implore him to act with decision, 
and to seek his star of fate in his own breast’ 
He will not mo\c unless according to his fancy, 
the heavens approve his action 

It must tie night ere Fnedlands star can shine 
There is a fine passage m the second part oP 
the tragedy in which Illo, the Held Marshal and 
laithful friend of Wallenstein, urges him to action 

Seize seize the hour 

Ete It slips fiom you Seldom comes the moment 
In life nhich la indeed sublime and weighty 
To mahe a great decision posable 
Oh I many things all tnnsient and all rapid 
Must meet at once, and, hapt) they thus met 
May by that confluence be enforced to pause 
Time long enough for wisdom though too short, 

13 
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1 ar far too short a time for doubt and scruple! 

TJ )5 is jJjat moment See our army ch eftam^ 

Our best our noblest arc assembled round you 

T1 cir Icinglike leadcrl On your nod they ua t 

Tlie s nglc threads «h ch here your prosperous fortune 

Hath >^ovcn together (n one potent web 

Instinct with destiny O let (hem not 

Unraiciof tbemsehes Ifyoti permit 

These chiefs to separate so unanimous 

linng )ou them not a second tune together 

*Tis the high tide that heaves the stranded ship 

And every individuate spirit waxes 

In the great stream of muhituilcs Behold 

They arc still here here still I But soon tl e war 

13 irsts them cnee more asunder and in small 

Particular anxiet es and interests 

Scatters (heir spir ( and (he sympathy 

Of each man wth the whole. Jle who to-day 

Forgets himself forced onward with the stream 

Will become sober seeing but himself 

tesl only his own weakness and vvith speed 

Wilt face about, and inarch on in thedd. 

High road of duty the old broad trodden road 
And seek but to make shelter in good plight 
lyii/ The time is not yet come 
Ter So you say alivays 

But when mil it bet me? 

It'd/ When 1 shall say it 

/lie You It wait upon the stars and on the r hours 
TUI the earthJy hour escape? O be! ere me 
lo your bosom are your destiny s stars 
Confidence in yourself prompt resolution 
This is your Voiutl and the sole mal gnant 
The only one that faameth you is </euil 

-iesitation and uncertainty however stjJi dog 
the steps and hinder the progress of WalJenstein 
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He ^\iU not act until some sign in heaven impels 
him and the last division of the play, entitled 
‘Wallensteins Death’ shows how the uncertainty 
of the great soldier invohes him at last in destruc 
tion at the hands of tlie assassin That is a 
touching scene in which, having at hst resolved 
on action, he waits for that morrow which for 
him will ne\er dawn The Countess Terzky, sister 
to his wife, IS with him in the chamber where m 
a few hours he is destined to meethis fate Gloomy' 
forebodings gather on his soul At last, turning 
to the window, he looks out into the night 

Hfl/ {mirea io th ditnfoM) Ttitie « a busy motion «i 
the heaien 

Tie wind doth chase the Qag upon the tower 
Fast sweep the clouds the sickle of the moon 
Struggling darts snatches of uncertain light. 

No farm cf star is \tsibtet That one 

\\h te «la n of I gl t, that single glimmenug jonder 

Is (tom Cas«iopeia and It etem 

I* J up ter (/f/jrre) Dut now 

The blackness of the troubled element Indes hun ! 

[lie smis inta projound melutcholy and loois vacantly 
into the distance ) 

Conn {loots on him sncurn/ulty tlea grasps hxs land) 
\Shat art thou brooding on? 

^f’al Mevhlnks 

U 1 but saw him, mould be well with me 
He is the star of my nalisux 
And often ma«ello\aiy hath his aspect 
b'ot tltcngih into tn} heart. 

Alas 1 It will shoot strength tnto it no more for 
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ilrcady the footsteps of his issassin ire stumbling 
through the night, and the grey light of morning 
uiU break upon the corpse of Wallenstein Vaulting 
ambition has ‘ocr leaped itself and fallen on the 
other side ’ 


Friendship ttit/h Geethe 

Not the least of the inHucnces exerted by Schiller 
for the exaltation of literature and the illumina- 
tion of the world was that which he esvcrcised on 
the mind and work of Goethe In hts friendship 
with that greater one he fulfilled a friends noblest 
ministry by shaping his life to finer issues His 
first interview with Goethe left much to be desired 
Little enthusiasm was evinced on either side and 
It was evident that they neither knew nor under- 
stood each other A year later Schiller writes not 
without a touch of bitterness ' This man this 
Goethe IS once and for all in my way and he 
too reminds me how hardly Fate has dealt with 
me Destiny has borne /us genius lightly forward 
whilst I have had nothing but fighting and striving 
up "to this very minute' Later still the might of 
Goethes genius is revealed to him and he confesses 
in a letter to Korner without a touch of jealousy, 
that compared with Goethe he was a blockhead 
In the September of 1794 the poets approached 
each other more closely Goethe invited Schiller 
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to spend a fortnight with him at Weimar During 
that visit a friendship ivas cemented uhich continued 
until Schillers death This friendship proved help 
ful to both but especially to Goethe For some 
considerable time Goethe had practically forsaken 
literature, and had become absorbed in science With 
ample means, and utterly independent of the worlds 
opinion, he was losing sight of his true vocation, 
and was growing hard and unsjmpathetic Schillers 
influence how ever, came to him like the breath of 
spring upon the frozen earth The ice thawed, 
and the flowers bloomed again * He saved me, 
says Goethe, ‘ from the charnel house of science, 
and gave me back to poetry and life’ At another 
time, writing to Schiller, he said ‘ You have created 
for me a second youth and have again made me 
a poet, which I had almost ceased to be 

Thus did the nobleness of Schiller create or 
quicken nobleness m all with whom he came into 
immediate contact 

Meanwhile Schiller had entered on a new under 
taking As a means of raising the public taste 
he decided to issue a new periodical to be called 
Horen or T/e Hours To tills Goethe became a 
contributor, and thc> were thus brought into closer 
contact with each other When the Horen died, 
shattered on that rock of stupidity, against which, 
as SchiUct’s'\>s 'the gods themselves are powerless* 
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poet heritage. A few murmured words of tenderness 
to his wife were then spoken and the next day he 
* out soared the shadow of our night ’ 

Goethe mourned the loss of his friend with a 
deep and noble sorrow, and Germany itself sighed 
when It heard that ‘the poet of liberty’ was no 
more ‘ Death cannot be an evil,* he had said 
* for It is universal’ Such was Schillers magnificent 
trust in the Power who presides over human destiny 
1^0 , death is not an evil it is merely the shadow 
of God as He stoops over life to change and to 
glorify iL Thus content and satisfied we leave 
SchiUcr m the higher kingdom of the Father, 
while he chants for us his own requiem m his own 
lines 

IlcfC crowned at last Lo%e neter knows decay 
Lwiftg vliMugh ages its own Bridal Day 
Safe from the stroke of Death 
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I o tcJ in the Imnndlrtt onlrene of (pace, 

Now I up with a tnntctniens prsee 
An 1 now ai pallM ai a fjneral tbroud 

• \ Ih nVcf, tfoortmj' dt«p1p on the »l nre 

^^her< Iteik the rxn, nnbtiioDuUe ms 
Of those <1 xliKifgnttki iD)ttcii{» 

Wh «h sn<nt»U ralnlf Ulmur to explore 

R. r n 

The p-eatcst poet of the prevent age «oJ the greatest cnt c of aH 
agei.“MAtTHr« Araoio 

A lthough so much has been said and written 
about Goethe he still attracts us because he 
Is still iinfathomcd and unexplained If we are to 
accept the dictum of Cnrijie that, tn order to sec, 
wc must first oversee «t is not probable that 
Goethe will ever be mastered since, in order^to do 
this* the critic must be greater than his subject, and 
such a Titan ts not likely to appear 

Vet, further, it is not the greatness of Goethe 
alone which bafiles us, but his complexity and, as 
«e must needs admit,^his glaring inconsistency 
All surveying masterful, illuminating lofty, yet 
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selfish, sensual, unpitymg, and mean Intuitive, im- 
pulsive, impassioned, yet steadily conscious of his 
range of power A supreme poet, and yet a writer 
of the very feeblest prose An cxaeting moralist, 
and yet, when passion and desire intervene, per- 
sonally heedless of all moral sanctities A philo- 
sopher and a scientist, anticipating some of the 
finest results of modern research, and yet a dreamer 
and a mystic summoning strange spirits from the 
\asty deep The very sanest of modern thinkers 
and critics, and yet m his sentimental romances the 
most extravagant and hysterical of authors A 
preacher of self denial as the only path to grehtness, 
yet himself on^ of the most selfish of men — who 
can explain this man Goethe? 

In the stu'By of Shakespeare we get the im- 
pression that the product is greater than the man 
In the study of Goethe we feel that the man is 
greater than his work Had he devoted himself 
exclusively to poetry, in place of dealing witli all 
knowledge, he would probably have stood next to 
''mer » and Shakespeare among the builders of 
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Nevertheless, he his not been unfitly called the 
Shikcspenrc of Germany 

Not seldom we survey the colossal intelligence 
of this great German with a feeling ikm to awe 
Ills presence recalls the utterance, ‘The gods have 
come down to iis m the likeness of men’ He is, 
however, a god of pigan, not of Christian mould 
Essentially self centred and self pleasing, there is in 
him no resemblance to that Blessed One whose 
sanctity nothing could stain, and whose celestial 
pity passed no sorrow by, and whose intercourse 
with heaven was natural and fiifniUar as His vision 
of the lilies of the field 

A master m the realm of live intellect, Goethe 
was still in the moral world a mere pigm} Blind 
worshippers of genius have apologized for his vices, 
and have reasoned as if a man of commanding 
intellect should be pardoned every e'ccursion into 
the realms of passion We earnestly exhort them 
to get rid of cant and to remember that where 
much IS given much is required There is nothing 
m Goethe which condones for his selfish treatment 
of the women who were attracted by his geoius as 
the moth by the flame, and our moral sense is insulted 
by George Lewes when, in his Life of the poet, he 
says of one of his victims ‘ It was no "slight thing 
even to be jilted by such a roan ’ No, we may 
admire Goethe in a limited degree, but •we cannot 
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reverence him IIis moral defect-? together witli 
his self centred life, render this impossible We 
yield to his trinscendent powers the tribute of nn 
intellectual homage If ashed to go further, we 
give the repl) which he himself puts into the mouth 
of Prometheus when addressing his deity 

1 reverence thee? Wherefore? 

Hist thou c\er Ightened the v pcs 
OI the 1 eav ly ta^en? 

Hast thou ever si lied the tears 
Of the troubled m sp r l ? 

Btrth and Early L\fc 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe was born at Frankfort 
on August 28 1749 He was favoured in the 
place of his birth since at that time Frankfort was 
to Germany what London is to England A free 
large life pulsed through its quaint old streets 
while merchants of the East as well as of the West 
spread their wares m its markets Goethes father 
was a prosperous burgher fond of art and literature 
with a deep seriousness of intellect and a severe 
love of order The mother of the poet was much 
younger than his father being only eighteen when 
Goethe was born They thus grew up more like 
brother and sister than mother and son and were 
m perfect sympathy Her habitual cheerfulness of 
temper and love of storytelling together with her 
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genial outlook on the world largely influenced her 
illustrious son 

His religious feelings found early evpression 
When only six years of age he formed an ex- 
tempore altar on which he burned pastilles lighted 
from the sun by means of a burning glass as 
incense to the great God of Nature The earth 
quake at Lisbon m 1755 pressed rudely on him 
the mysterj of things and perplexed his childish 
intellect with the problem as to how such disasters 
could be reconciled with the Jove of God 

His secular education was wisely ordered for he 
was well grounded not only in Latin and Greek 
but also in French English and Italian Thus the 
avenues were opened for him to the literaiy treasures 
of the world During the occupation of Frankfort 
by the French early in 1759 Count Therane a 
FrencJi officer of considerable culture was quartered 
on his father Through him Goethe became familiar 
with French literature and imbibed a love for 
the drama which remained with him througJi 
life 

To tlie influence of beauty in women he was m 
the highest degree sensitive and ivc are startled by 
the stones which he himscif tells of h s various 
youthful attachments nnd how they were concluded 
Howe% er transitory for the most part was the 
effect of Goethes early loves it is certain that one 
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of them struck deep smcc in his fifteenth jcir a 
serious illness resulted from the sudden tcrmmntion 
of a rom-mtic lo\c affair with a girl nimed Grctchen, 
whose friends were of doubtful reputation 

Immediately on his rccover>, his father sent him 
to the Uonersity of Leipzig to study lunspriidcncc 
Here, however, he paid more attention to poetry 
than to law, and de%elopcd the habit, which re- 
mained with him through life, of con\erttng, as he 
describes it, into a Ining image, into a song, what 
ever pleased or pained him By thus translating 
feeling into utterance and giving to his imaginings 
a definite shape Goctlic fitted himself for the 
vocation of a poet He sang what he felt He 
became a lyrist of his own emotions and experiences 
‘All my works’ he said on one occasion, 'arc but 
fragments of the grand confession of my life’ 


Early Poems 

The first poem from his pen which has been 
preserved is that entitled ‘Thoughts on Jesus 
Chnsls Descent into Hell* It was written in his 
sixteenth year Though not without promise it is 
still little more than a rhapsodj and seems to have 
been inspired by the study of Klopstock We 
append tvvo verses from the translation of E A 
Bowring • 
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A liowting uses through (he air 
A trembling RUs each xlvk vault there, 

When Christ to Hell is seen to come 
St e snarls with rige but needs must cower 
Before our migl ty hero s power 
He signs — and I(e(l is straightway dumb 
Before His roice the (fauaders break 
On })igb His victor banner blows , 

E en angets at this fury quake. 

When Christ to the dread judgement goes 

The God man closed Hells sad doors 
In all Ills majesty He soars 
From those dark regons back to bglit 
He s ttsth at the Fathers side 
Ob friends what joy dotti this betide { 

For us for us He still will fight I 
The angels sacred quire around 
Rejoice before tl e mighty Lord 
So (hat all creatures hear the sound 
Zeboatba God be ay adored} 

Two years after writing ‘ The Descent into Hell ’ 
Goethe composed his earliest drama founded on one 
of his flirtations, and entitled T/ie Lover's IVhim 
This was followed by a comedy of three acts, called 
The Aceomphees This comedy bears tlie stamp 
received from the study of Moliire and Corneille. 
Meanwhile, a mightier spell was working m the 
mind of the young aspirant to fame for he was 
reading Shakespeare, l.essing, and Herder Oeser, 
the director of the Drawing Academy at Leipzig, 
was also developing his love for the beautiful and 
the true Wntin" of him to a friend\ he sijs 
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‘His instruction wiU influence my uholc life He 
It was who taught me that the ideal of bcaut> i <5 
simplicity and repose and thence it follows that 
no youth can be a master 

Meanwhile in 17CS anoUicr loae affair, combined 
vnth dissipation, and reckless living brought on a 
serious attack of haemorrhage and he was recalled 
home to Franl fort From this period we must 
date the gentle influence of his sister Cornelia over 
hts restless and fiery spirit Amid the sheltering 
sanctities of home his health was soon restored 
and he became the hon of his native city Hand 
some as an Apollo and inspired with a keen 
2est of living he kindled enthusiasm wherever he 
went sometimes indulging m the maddest freaks 
and extravagances He came upon you said one 
who knew him well at the time like a wolf m 
the night His commanding presence combined 
With brilliant conversational gifts made him specially 
attractive to girls and his penis in this regard were 
accentuated by his disposition passionately to abandon 
himself to the feelings of the moment without 
looking forward to the consequences In his con 
duct with regard to women we are reminded of 
that p cture from the pencil of Titian m our own 
National Gallery where Bacchus is represented as 
leaping from his chariot amid the clash of cymbals 
and the dartce of Fauns to capture the flying Ariadne 
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Thus Goethe burst upon lus victams, and when t 
of them remounted his chnnot and sped on 
thing can absolve him from the charge of heartJi 
ness, and the cool way in which he abandons 
prey is even more ofiensive than the hot impi 
which urges him to the chase 

Strasburg and Fndertla 
In the year 1769, his health being fully restore 
he went to Strasburg to prosecute his legal studies 
but art and poetry were once more too strong ft 
him, and law was subordinated to their mfluenci 
Still ^vayward and untamed he would ascend t 
the gallery of the cathedral and, with certain boot 
companions, salute the setting sun with brimmin| 
goblets of Rhine ivine. His idea of life at tbn 
time might have been fitly expressed in the lines 
from his own pen 

When bead and heart ate whirling wild, 

What belter can be found? 

The man who neither love* nor errs 
Were belter underground. 

Far below the Cathedral of Strasburg, m the 
green \alley, hy Sesenheim, the home of rrederika 
the daughter of the simple-hearted pastor of the 
village and the sweetest of all the ob;ects of his 
love To this loicly girl, with her graceful figure, 
her rich masses of fair hair, her dark blue ejes 
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and finely moulded feitures, Goethe came like some 
grand being out of an unknown world How was 
It possible for her to resist him? U was not 
possible, and in response to his fervour her heart 
throbbed with love, and pnde, and joy In his 
autobiography the poet gives a bewitching descrip- 
tion of his romantic passion for this village nymph, 
and we owe to it some of the sweetest love lyrics 
ever given to the world They are, however, so 
delicate in structure that they suffer terribly in the 
hands of the translator and come to us very much 
like a butterfly which some rude boy has soiled 
and broken in his effort to capture it. 

Prudential considerations, coupled with Goethes 
unhallowed and selfish love of liberty, led to the 
separation of the lovers The utter dependence of 
Goethe on his father, who would ha\e opposed his 
marriage to the utmost, may be alleged as one 
excuse for his infidelity The probability, as Wr 
Lewes suggests, that the wood nymph of Sesenheim 
would have seemed a peasant m the salons of 
Strasburg may be ui^ed as another Nevertheless, 
Goethe never sought to justify his treatment of 
rrcderika. The act stung him with remorse and 
shame The maiden herself uttered no complaint 
When her sun had set still in the moonlight of 
tender memorj, she wandered in the romantic 
world which the poet had created for her feet, 
«4 
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though she must wander there alone To orthier 
men who sought in the aftertime to win her hand 
her answer was ‘The heart that Goethe has loved 
cannot belong to another 


Goethes Lyrtc Potver 

Before passing on to other aspects of Goethes 
life and work we pause to call attention to his 
lyric power His lyrics have a freshness and a 
1 ghtness of touch which equals m this realm the 
charm of Shelley or of Tennyson Their spontancit) 
and truth attract us at a glance and we realize 
that they flow from the heart of the writer like 
a stream from its fou itam or like perfume from 
a flower They illustrate also the service rendered 
by Goethe to his native language Created as an 
instrument of thought by Luther it was perfected 
by Goethe Like t cunning worker in glass he 
took the crude Inrd forms of the national tongue 
fused them by the breath of his genius ind gave 
them whatever shape he willed As an example 
of this cunning mastery of language wc nppend 
the following verson b> George Lewes of the 
ballad entitled The J islicrman 

n c \ ai« r> st ed, the walcr a -etletl 
A hsl erman sat hf 
An i fared i {>on I is Uaec nj; Hoat 
\\ th uanqu I dream g eye 
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And zi he sit®, and as Uc look«, 

The gurgling wares anse, 

A maid all bright with water-drops 
Stands straight before his eyes 

She sang to hun, she spake to him 
•My fish why do«t thou snare 
With human wit and human guile 
Into the killing air? 

Couldst see how happy fishes lire 
Under the stream so clear. 

Thyself would plunge into the stream, 

And live for ever there 

*Dathe not the toiely sun and moon 
Within the cool deep sea, 

And with ware breathing faces rise 
In twofold witchery? 

Lute not the misty heaietv-deeps, 

50 beautiful and blue? 

Lutes not ihme image roinored in 
The fresh eternal dew ? 

The water rushed, the water swelled, 

It clasped his feet, I wis , 

A tbnll went through his )eaming heart, 
j\d when tvro lovers kissl 
She spake to him she sang to him, 

Resistless was her strain, 

51 c drew him in, she lured him m , 

He necr was seen againl 

One of Uie ablest of Goethe’s critics pronounces 
him to be unquestionably the greatest l>rical poet 
of all times and nations. Tlus is high praise, jet 
it must be admitted that many of his ballads and 
minor poems arc gems of art, and most delicate 
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nnd touching records of humin fcchiig In the 
fascinating melody of them \crse, tlic lucid and 
flawless beauty of their expression ; in their presen- 
tation of romantic scenes so vividly realistic, yet so 
subtly suggestive of wlnt Is mysterious and ideal, 
they convey the impression of a harp in the air, 
and we arc directly conscious of tlie magic touch 
of a true poet In these dainty ballads we feel 
the poet does but sing because he must, as the 
thrush sings when spring is tn the glade, or the 
lark when morning fills the sky 

What a depth of philosophy in regard to the 
fine relation, divinely ordered, between unconscious 
Nature and the living creatures she is tvppomtcJ 
to sustain, lurks m the lines 

From the coW earth in earliest spring 
A newer peeped ont — dear fragrant thing J 
Then sipped a bee os half afraid, 

Sure each ivas for the ocher made 

In the year 1773 Goethe published his first great 
drama, Ccets Berhcfun^cn tt.tth the Jroti Hand 
Goetz ivas a valiant knight who fought for justice 
and for freedom m the Peasants’ War of the 
sixteenth centurj* The play was conceived in the 
spirit of Shakespeare, and was a protest against 
the arbitrary rules vvhidi at that time fettered 
dnmitic poetry This drama has this tn common 
with Shakespeare, that its characters are hot mere 
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puppets but real flesh and blood Its female 
portraits are also as delicate and correct as Shakes 
peare s, which is not always the case with Goethe 
his art m this regard suffering from his inconsistency 
to woman 

The year 1774 was marked by the publication 
^of 27<g Sorrows of Werlher^ a sentimental romance 
which made a remarkable impression It is the 
storj of a mind diseased and is based on the 
miseries of a youth who forming an unhappy 
attachment to the wife of a friend» committed suicide 
because his love was hopeless The popularity of 
the book is e’cplamed by the fact that it struck 
the temper of the age, being, in substance, a 
declaration of the tights of feeling m opposition 
to the binding power of social relations To the 
English mind the book appears morbid and un 
healthy, and the more so because in our only 
translation of it as Carlyle has said ‘ its melancholy 
IS rendered maudlin and its hero reduced from the 
stately gloom of a broken hearted poet to the tearful 
nrangling of a dyspeptic tailor 


Go the at Wttmar 

Meanwhile the fame of Goethe had attracted the 
attention of a kindred spirit the young Duke 
Carl Av^gust of Saxe Weimar, and he invited the 
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poet to his court Weimar at that time was very 
little known It was reserved for Goethe to make 
it the intellectual centre of Germany He w'ent 
there in his twenty-seventh year and took every- 
body by storm. The Duke could not move with- 
out him, the Duchess delighted in his brilliant 
conversation, and Wieland, after meeting him three 
times, writes of him as ‘ the godlike man ' During 
the first ten years of hts residence at Weimar, 
Goethe produced little that was really worthy of 
his genius He seems to have abandoned himself 
almost entirely to the work of amusing the Duke, 
and for a considerable time theitv frolics and 
eccentricities were the scandal of the little state 
Among the varied amusements of the court was 
that of private theatricals, over which Goethe presided, 
bringing out several pieces of his own composition, 
and sustaining the varied r6le of author, manager, 
and actor. 

At Weimar Goethe came under the influence of 
the Baroness Charlotte von Stein, the wife of a 
gentleman attached to the court Six years older 
than the poet, beautiful, gradous, talented, and 
sympathetic, this noble noman did much for the 
moulding of the poet’s life To her he looked 
as the kindJer of his purest inspirations, the chaste 
rebuker of his follies, the healer of his sorrows, 
and the sweetener of his toils. There can be no 
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doubt that this pure Platonic affection did much 
for the development of the spiritual part of the 
poets nature 

Two Years tn Italy 

In the July of 1786 the poet left Weimar for 
a residence of nearly two years in Italy, and the 
effect was a complete transformation m his life and 
work The vision of the mighty world which had 
loied, and sung, and expressed its ideals of grace 
and beauty m glowing pictures and enduring marbles 
when the Germans were mere barbarians, startled 
him with Its significance, as it has startled poets 
and artists e\er since ‘The world,’ he wrote, 

* opens Itself to me more and more* Even the 
things that I ha\e long Known become now for 
the first time my own’ The dead authors and 
artists hied and moicd around him as he saw 
the spot where Dante first looked upon the face 
of Beatrice, the tomb m which Michael Angelo 
slumbered, and the canvases which Raphael had 
crowded with ideal beauty Henceforward his 
litcrar> motto was, ' Ideal beauty, gained by 
harmonious sj mmetry, and full of simplicity, dignity, 
and calm’ Hitherto his works had been steeped 
in the German clement which surrounded him , 
the> were now to be transformed by the classic 
spirit . 
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The first friitt of this tniisfonnatjon was hfs 
Iphif'cma, which, existing before in imperfect prose, 
was recast Into poetry, amid the witching scenes 
of the Cay of Naples and the orange-trees and 
oleanders of Palermo The Ipht^enta of Goethe 
lb a lovely dramatic poem rather than a pla> 
In It the Greek story of Ctinpidcs is modernized, 
and Iphigcnia in place of being represented as 
a pagan priestess, is invested with the tender, 
delicate soul of a Christian maiden, wliose religious 
conceptions are far in advance of those expressed 
by the Greek poet 

AnoUier lovely result of Goethes Italian tour 
IS the tragedy of This, again, 

19 a perfect specimen of classical elegance, belonging 
to the same great school as Jt>hteeni(t. although 
the characters arc of a later period, and the scene 
IS placed not in anaent Greece, but beneath a 
modern Italian sky The charm of the play, as 
in Iffttgertta, consists in Uie harmonious flow of 
its language, the poetic beauty of its images the 
exquisite delicacy of its sentiment, the elevation and 
grasp of its thought, and the natural eiolution 
of character which it represents It is founded 
upon the residence of Tasso m the court of Ferrara, 
at the time which vs as signalized by the completion 
of his great poem The passionate, but hopeless, 
love of Tasso for the Princess is finely, depicted, 
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and the classic mould is magnificently broken by 
the wild impulse of Goethe m the scene where, the 
Princess drawing near to Tasso, m pleading tender 
ness he thus speaks and then clasps her to his 
bosom 

A diarm utvspeakaMe which masters me 
Flows from thy hps Tho i makes! me all thine 
or my own being nought belongs to me 
Mine eye gro\'rs dim in the excess of light 
My tenses fad me I can scarcely stand 

Thou draw St me to thee with resistless m ght 
And my heart rushes self impelled to thee 
Thou St won roe now for all etero ty, 

Then take my whole of being to thyself 

These classical plays of Goethe abound in those 
brief sentences into which the wisdom of years is 
crowded, those ‘jewels five words long, which 
on the stretched forefinger of Old Time, sparkle for 
c\cr’ 

Take m evidence the following 

Then only doth the heart know perfect ease 
IV lien not a stain pollutes it 

tlnceriamly around my anxious bead 
Her dusky thousand folded pmion waves 

Talents arc nurtured best in sol t ide 
But character on Ifes tempestuous sea 

He only fears mankmd who knows them not 
Aad he wdl toon mbjudge them who avoids 
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The ernng man (?ouId oft by tehemenee 
Compensate what be Ucha m Iruth and power 

Chance doth again d sperse what chance collects 
A noble nature can alone attract 
The noble and retain them 

The ground is hallowed where the good man treads 
When centuries ba\e passed 1 s sons s3 nil lear 
The deathless echo of h s words and deeds 

T/ie Receptivity of Goethe 
One of the most sinking characteristics of Goethe, 
IS of Shakespeare is his boundless receptivity His 
mmd U'as a convex mirror recemng and reflecting 
all things in the universe From him says Emerson 
nothing was hid nothing withholden The lurking 
demons sat to him and the saint who saw the 
demons The range of his faculties fills us with 
wonder To a unique personality and a boundless 
capacity of self expression he joined a marvellous 
sensibility to impressions from all outside him from 
men or women whether old or >oung from society, 
solitude and external nature from books and from 
life, from the ancient and modern world from art, 
from philosophy and from physical science Ail 
these fed the flame of his genius and nurtured his 
intellectual being Not vainly did he vvrite 

Sp rit supreme I thou gav st me gav’at me all 
Tor wh ch 1 asked thee. 'Not id vaio hast tt ou 
TuiDCd to\ aids me thy coiolenance n fires 
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Thou gaVst me wide Nature for my kingdom 
And power to feel it and enjoy it Not the 
Cold gaze of wonder gavst me tiiou alone, 

But even into her bosoms depth to look, 

As it might he the bosom of a friend 

The grand array of living things thou mad st 

To pass before me madst me know my brothers 

In silent bush in water and m air 

Then didst thou guide me to the cave where safe 

1 learned to know myself and from my breast 

Deep and mjstenous wonders were unfolded 

Goethe touches in his creations almost every 
clement and situation m human life The conduct 
of hfe he made the subject of profound reflection, 
and no modern writer illuminates >t with a light 
so clear and so steady Had he but cultivated his 
spiritual faculties as carefully as his mental powers 
he might have become one of the mightiest and 
most helpful instructors of the race 

As a literary critic he is without a rival In 
this realm he exercised an intuitive insight and a 
sanity of judgement never surpassed He might also 
be called the greatest of art critics No man has 
said so many luminous things about the artist and 
the creative mind and mood His Wilhelm Meister 
13 one of the greatest of all books It may be said 
to contain a complete philosophy of art and litera- 
ture. It IS a thousand pities that the excesses of 
the hero of the book should have been so presented 
that Uicj ijispire such a disgust in a pure-minded 
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rcidcr tint he often cists awi> the jewel bcciuse 
of the mire with whicli it is encrusted The dis 
cerning student, however, will accept the good and 
reject the e\ il 

liut even these things do not exhaust the extra 
ordinary range of Goethes activity As a man of 
science ho rani s among the foremost iniestigators 
of his age He first suggested that idea of evolution 
which Darwin laboured to demonstrate, and which 
has changed the entire system of human thought 
with regard to the method of the divine activity 
And in addition to all this he stands forth as 
the greatest poetic genius of modem times To 
him the lines are specially appropriate which 
read 

Tbere (s no great or small 
To the Soul that maketh all 
For where it cometh all things are 
And It cometb everywhere 

* Faust 

The extraordinary range of Goethes activity 
mal es it impossible in our space to review all the 
creations of his genius. Thus we omit any adequate 
notice of Epnont^ with all its graphic delineation of 
the age of which it treats and of Hermann afidL 
Das^eihetr^ with, its idyllic charm and concentrate 
our attention on the immortal Faust This mighty 
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^\ork \\"is commenced m the year 1773 and was 
continued at intervals until 1790 when it was given 
to the world as a fragment Several years later 
its author again look it in hmd and it was not 
finally completed until 1806 ‘The first child of 
Goethes brain and the last which knew the touch 
of lus hand the whole c\perience of his life is 
included in its pages Although framed as a drama 
it cannot be acted in its completeness It is better 
adapted for the. study than for the stage Its deep 
philosophy Its glorious poetry its profound insight 
Its symbolic significance cannot be e\pressed m 
mimic action On the contrary they demand from 
the student the effort of days and then like all 
the greatest creations of genius their last word is 
still unultcrcd and whenever we return to them 
there is something more to learn It is truly 
pitiful to see this great work crushed into three 
hours of stage representation Its story when so 
set forth is so cruel Uiat wc hate the unfeeling 
p^agcant as it moves before us Wc seem to 
participate In the mockery and laughter of hell 
over the wreck of human innocence and happiness 
All the profoundcr meanings of the tragedy arc 
lost. 

Let ui look at some of these meanings And 
the work sets forth with wonderful subtlety 
d c m>'lc»> of mans dual nature showing how 
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good and evjl bittlc in him for the rmstcry Faust 
himself says 

Two aouls alatl are lodged wUI n my breisl 
Which struggle tlete for undluded regn 
One to the norld wftb obstinate des re 
And closely deaWng organs siill adl ercs 
Abo>e the mtst the other doth aspire 
With sacred tel emence to purer spheres 

Lootcing It the drama from one standpoint the 
t\NO souls represented in the play as Faust and 
Mephistopheles may be regarded as one For 
poetic purposes howe\er the light and the dark 
ness are separated The mind tint loves innocence 
and beauty and would cherish and bless it is 
confronted ssith the brutal and fiendish mmd which 
would stain and destroy it Selfish pass on has 
its wray with the gentle victim and then remorse 
and penitence come m to rescue the struggl ng 
soul which loathes and despises its baser part 
Looked at from another standpo nt Mephisto 
pheles may be said to represent the spirit of evil 
working darkly and cruelly in modern society 
The devil of Milton and the tempt ng fiend whom 
Luther depicted with so strong a hand are more 
or less antiquated and impossible but Goethe s 
devil with his cat like tread and his eternal sneer 
IS 1 1 our m dst to day In deference to modern 
ideas of refinement he has dispensed with cloien 
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foot, and horns, and tail, but he is a veritable 
devil still He is utterly devoid of reverence He 
respects neither the honour of man, nor the virtue 
of woman Indeed, he questions the existence of 
both If the happiness of worlds depended on 
his love he could not save them, for he could not 
love He thinks meanly of all things, he himself 
being mean The noble and the beautiful evade 
him , he can see only the false, the disgusting, 
and the unheautiful For him, man is no more 
than a blue-bottle fly creeping on a dung hill 
He sees no glory tn the toihng, suffering race 
Nay, for him, heaven and hell, God and all His 
creatures, are summed up and dismissed m a sneer 
Such IS the devil at work m modern society, de 
basing and frivolmng life 

Yet, further, the story of Faust illustrates the 
truth, that 

A good man 10 the direful grasp of lU 
coascieusness of right relaineth still 

These lines are taken from Goethe’s prologue to 
the play, and the truth they express, though now 
and then obscured like the lustre of a retoKing 
hght, pervades the entire work Faust consorts 
with the dc\il, but he nevertheless despises him 
Stumble and sin as he may at the tempter’s 
suggestion, he yet cannot become as he He is 
alw ays human, never fiendish He i\ orks destruction 
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under the impulse of passion and desire , but on 
reflection he loathes his evil work He cannot 
become a devil, because of that spark fallen from 
heaven into his soul which he calls conscience He 
stoops to degradation, but he cannot he doi'n 
content in it That at which Mephistopheles chuckles 
fills him with loathing and nameless horror He 
drifts into evil, but it is not fais native element 
He has acted ivrongfuUy, but the fangs of remorse 
strike deep and proclaim him human still He 
has never said ' Evil, be thou my good ’ and so he 
IS always capable of redemption He stoops lo 
vanity and slips into sensual mire, but, despite oil 
this his inborn tendency ts 

To mount aloft to struggle sttU totvards heaven 

Such are some of the lessons which \vc learn 
from the study of the Faust legend as interpreted 
by Goethe It represents with an eternal significance 
tlie conflict of human life with the tendencies which 
would drag it down to degradation and plunge 
it m despair Goethe himself says ‘ The marionette 
fable of Faust murmured with manj voices in my 
soul I, too, had wandered into every department 
of knowledge and had returned early enough satisfied 
with the vanity of science And life, too I had 
tried under various aspects, and ntw'V>s came back 
sorrowing and unsatisfied’ Nij, the ip^^hing of 
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the legend goes deepef'than Goethe cared to acknow- 
ledge Jt rcpr^ents the inadequacy of the world 
and of Its pursuits or pleasures to satisfy the soul 
which thfrsts for God ,TPaust Is restless and tor- 
mented because he seeks in the world satisfaction 
for a spirit coming from God and destined to be 
for ever athirst apart from God 

This soul hunger is well expressed by Mephis- 
topheles where, addressing the Lord of all, he says, 
concerning his victim 


As if ao connon bumao cbeer 
\Vei« good ecougb for bim to sup, 
He stnres to p^ur the fat and near 
lato one deep derouiing cup 
Would dnnlc the stars in his career, 
And eartti %vitb all her pleasures up 
And 5 et— poor fool 1 for aU he %vfll 
Tis vam—he cannot get his fill, 

He cannot make bis heart be still 


The whole story is but a pathetic commentary 
on those words of Holy Writ * They have forsaken 
Me, the fountain of Imng %/atcrs, and have hewed 
them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can bold no 
water’ 


Salient Features of 'Faust' 

Faust opens with a prologue for the theatre in 
which the methods are discussed between the 
Manager, the Poet, and the Clown, as to how a 

15 
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piece may be produced which u-ill catch the popular 
taste. The Manager favours that ^vhJch will attract 
and pay, the Clown that which will amus? the Poet 
that which will elevate That is a fine touch m 
which the Manager suggests a broad canvas as 
essential to success 'There must be a prodigal 
wealth in the play It must be so rich hnd \anous 
that every spectator will find something which suits 
him 

A mass alone will ivith the mass succeed 
Then each at length selects what he requ res 
V\ho bnngeth much of many suits the need 
And each contented fiom the house retires. 

Here we have one of the secrets of the success 
of worhs hke Shakespeares Hamlef as well as his 
Rotieo and Juliet The wealth of production 
appeals to every beholder Wit and pathos love 
and hate hope and despair, are all pressed into 
the service of the dramatist that he may suit the 
taste of all In Faust we find the same rich com 
mingling of varied elements 

The indignant reply of tlie Poet of whom the 
Manager demands that he shall stoop low enough 
to tickle the audience into laughter as well as rise 
high enough to quicken them into thought is 
worth) of quotation 

Depart 1 else vhere aDotier servant choose 1 
tVlatl shall the bard h s god! he power abuse? 
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Mans loftiest riglit Iwijd oatnres high bequest 
Fot youT tnesB ^vuTpose basely sport avvay? 

Whence comes his mastry oer the human breast? 

WTnt bends the elements beneath his sway? 

Oh Is it not his «n\D poetic soul, 

Whose gushing harmonj with strong control 
Draws back into his heart the wondrous whole? 

When round her spindle with unceasing drone 
nature still whirls th’ unend ng thread ol life 
When Beings ]arr£d crowds together thrown 
Mingle in harsh inextricable strife , 

Whose spirit qu ckens the iini'aTying round 
And bids it (low to musics measured tone? 

Who calls the individual to resound 
With nature s chords in noble unison ? 

Who heats the ^Olee of passion In the storm? 

Who sees the flush of thought in evenings glow? 

Who lingers fondly round the ioted ones form 
Spnag’s fa test blossoms in her path to 8trow'> 

V^o from unmean ng leaves a wreath doth twine 
For glory gathered in ivhatcier field? 

Who rases mortals to the realms dmne?— 

Man s lofty spin! la the bard revealed 

The prologue for the theatre is succeeded by a 
prologue m heaven The celestial hosts come 
forward to praise the Lord They smg of the 
mighty works of the Eternal King Suddenly a 
harsh discord breaks in upon the music a jarnng 
voice strikes through the melody It is Goethes 
devil, MepVustophelcs who speaks Not the devil 
whom Milton depicted who was ‘ nought less than 
Archangel ruined but the devil who debased by 
ages of delight m evil has become small virulent 
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Jind mem, a scoffer and a dcnic^, a creature 'vho 
always says ‘ No’ ^ 

He reminds the Deity that while things may 
appear so favourable m heaven, on earth u is other 
wise, and human nature' has turned out a miserable 
failure. Even in the presence of God he is -flippant, 
and his only language is a sneer Hear him 

Since Lord thy le\ee thou again dost hold 
To leam how oU things are progressing here 
Since thou hast kindly welcomed zne of old 
Thou see «t me now among thy suite appear 
Excuse tae fine harangues I cannot make 
Though all the circle look on me with seem 
ps!th<s€ duwt? t}t)‘ .IrjgihaiW wiruild .rwakit 
Had St thou the laughing mood not long fors\vora 
Concerning auna and ivorlds Ive sought to si^y 
I but consider maus selftortunog lot 
As wondrous uow as oa creation s day 
His stamp the 1 ttle world god changetb not 
A somewhat better hfe hed lead poor uiglik 
But for thy gift a gleam of hea^eI]ly light, 

Reason he calls tt and doth use it so 
That eta than brutes more brutish he doth groiv 
Ke seems to me begging your graces pardon 
Like one of those long legged things in a garqen, 

That €y about and hep and leap and spnog 
And tn the grass the same old chirrup sing 
Would I could say that here the story doses 
But in each filthy mess they tlimst their nose^ 


Thus speaks the mean devil whose only eloquence 
IS 1 sneer, and whose ruling passion may be fitly 
expressed in the femWe utterance placed by 
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MUton vn the ' mouth» of the Satan of his great 
Epic 

Save ^\bal w iiv'destioyiog oth« joy 
To me IS lost 

After the manner suggested by the Book of Job, 
the devil is then asked if he knous Faust His 
reply is that he does and that he is a frenzied 
dreamer who has placed the world under tribute, 
and with all its treasures of knowledge at command 
IS still unsatisfied He also adds that if he may 
only be permitted to tempt him, he can lure him 
down to degradation and darkness To tins the 
Lord of All replies 

Enough I it is pennitted th«e t D vert 
This mortal spmt from bis source dinne 
And c^nst thou se ze on him tby power exert 
To draw him downward and to mahe him thine 
Tlieti stand abashed when baffled thou shall own 
A good man in the direful grasp of ill 
H s consciousness of r gbt retameth still 

Faust at Easter tide 

The progress of the fateful drama now conducts 
us into the presence of Faust He is in his study 
and his mood is one of despair Baffled in the 
pursuit of knowledge and disappointed in his search 
after happiness he meditates suicide that freed from 
his earthly emwonment he may mmgle with the 
unitersc^nd know it by contact with its elements 
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He IS turned away from hts fell purpose however 
by the music of the bells of Easter-tide arid by 
the singing of the choir which recalls those hours 
of early devotion when God seemed neaf and the 
mystic ladder linking earth with heaven had not 
yet melted away into thin air 

This interlude of despairing madness riJth its 
pathetic close m nhich hope and memory snatch 
him from the jaus oi death is thus depicted by 
the poet With the goblet charged with poison 
m his hand the despairing thinker says 

Let th 9 Ust draught tl e product of my sk it 
^fY 0 vn free cho ce be c^uafled v th resolute w If 
A solemn greet ng to (he com ag day ! 

\He places tit goblet to I * t » tl ) 
{Tie r ^ Hg of belli n rf r/e/r/ cvees) 

Cl orus e>f Angels 
Christ s 'I seo I 
Mortal all 1 a 1 to thee 
Thou vboni mo tal ty 
Carth s sad real ty 
Held as □ prson 

tVhat hum melod ous W at dear s JvVy ch mC 
Thus dtans the goblet from my lips n vay? 

\e deep toned bells do je w tl %o cc subl me 
Announce the solemn da »a of £aster>day ? 

S -eet chorl are je the hymn of comfort sngng 
\V1 ch once around the darkness of tl e g a\c 
From seraph o ccs lo glad Wumph ring ne. 

Of a nc V covenant assurance gave ? 
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▼ oras 0/ Wcmtn 
Embalmed with spices rare 
*ln sorrow aod id gloom 
His faithM followers bare 
His body to the tomb 
For theif sepulchral test 
We swathe the rehques dear 
Ah! vain is oow our quest 
Christ 18 no longer I ere ! 

Chorus of Angels 
Christ is ansen ! 

Perlecl through earthly ruth 
Ear! ant with love and truth 
Girt with eternal youth 
Ue soars from earth s prison 

Fautt 

Wherefore ye tones celestial sweet and strong 
Come ye a dweller m the dust to seek ? 

Emg out your chimes believing crowds among 
1 hear the message but my faith 13 weah 
From faith her daring miracle hath sprung 
I dare not soar aloft to yonder spheres 
\\ hence so ind the joyful tidings yet this strain 
lamilar eicn from my boyhoods years 
n ods me to earth a with a mystic chain 
T 1 en rvxmld celestial love v-iUi holy hiSs, 

Come oer me in the Sabbaths stilly hour 

VNh Ic fraught mth solemn and mysterious power 

Chimed the deep sounding bell and prayer was bliss 

A yearning impulse undeGned yet dear 

Droie me to wander on through wood and Geld 

With leaving breast and many a burning tear 

1 felt wih holy joy a world revealed 

This Easter hymn announced until joyous pealing 

Gay^sports and festive hours in times of old 
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And early tncmorif* whli cl lid 1 kc feci op 

FiO'n d^atba dark ibrrabold noU jny etera 'Mllihold 
O still sound on, thou st.’cet celestial strain 
Tears now are gusWfjj— tatth. lor tl Inc again I 

Thus does Goethe bcinsttness lo the great truth 
that God IS -ind that He touches us Notnilhf'B 
tint His children should drift from Him 
orpinnage, * He besets them behind and before 
and la>a His hand upon them' 'He visits them 
Cl cry morning, and tries them every moment 
And if they will only respond to IIis touch— 'that 
touch which IS the native endowment of the soul— * 
He will fold them m the grand embrace of a love 
which knows no interval and no change 

It ins the pndc of intellect, the chafing at the 
boundaries which encompass the finite mind, which 
led Faust to abandon the pursuit of knowledge 
in petulant despair and seek m cruel and debasing 
animalism the pleasure which the quest of truth 
denied Had he listened in meek humility to the 
song which the inner spirit sings , had he turned 
aside from his selfish pursuit of culture for its own 
sake, and for liis own personal development and 
satisfaction, to those sacred depths of devout ex 
perience which fellowship with God inspires, his 
light would have been os that of the morning and 
his assurance as the noon day 

And that which is true of FaUst is true^-also 
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of Goethe, whose ^ own personal history was so 
largely expressed m the history and experience 
of the hero of his fateful tragedy With all his 
acquired wisdom he either missed or ignored the 
great truth that intellect does not constitute the 
whole man, but that manhood includes also a 
capacity for God and emotions and affinities 
answerable thereto and that only by the fitting 
culture of these highest powers of manhood, united 
with a glad response to the divine approach, 
can the soul find rest and satisfaction Higher 
than intellect or learning, culture or genius is 
childlike humility, and childlike trust ‘ The meek 
will He guide m judgement, and the meek will He 
teach His way 

The Cay Dance of Life 

We now quit the chamber of the student and 
mingle with the people who keep holiday Students 
and girls, soldiers and shopkeepers move through 
the city gates a bright and joyous crowd 

Tlie multitudes in biigbt array 
Stream torlh and seek the sun s warm ray 1 
Then risen Lord they celebrate 
For they themselves have also risen to-dayl 
From the mean tenement the sordid room 
From manual oaft toils impenous sway 
From roofs and gables overhanging gloom 
* Fr^m the close pressure of the narrow street 
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And from the churdies venerable nght 
They've i$sued ncnv from dftfeness into I 

And haik ! the sounds of v Ilage mirth 
Th s IS the peoples geautue psrad «e 
Both great and small send np a joyous cheer 
Yes I 1 am still a mao — I feel t here 

Such IS the glad exhilaration of the people 
it appeals to Faust who is also human realizes 
his kinship with them While he i» 
perplexed they are happy The mysteries of 
existence vex them not The great 
unmtelligble «orId has for them no mcS'^itig and 
imposes on them no burden The r or»Iy 
to enjoy the moments as they fly Wel^ 
not after all wiser than he ? What has his long 
quest after truth and 1 nowlcdge brought b ^ 
could he but renew his youth and lov^ 
as they he m ght yet be happy Herd ha\e 
the 1 ey and kernel of the whole matt^^ 
play It represents the folly with Mhich 
trayed by passion and desire sacrifice the future 
to the present They do not pause and ^sk vith 
Shakespeare 

Wl at V n 1 if I gam the th ng 1 seek ? 

A dream a breath a froth of neeC ng j<77 
^ t\ ho bujs a m nutes m ith to ratal 'eek 
Or sells etern ty to gel a toy? 

They do not cons dw this ^vcighty proplc^i but 
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without refltction throw reason and conscience over- 
board into the hungry gulf of passion. For the 
pleasure of a few moments they risk years of 
anguish and a bittcniess of remorse which is as 
‘ a worm which dieth hot/ and a fire which is 
unquenchable 

It is in this mood that the tempter finds the 
baffled student, and makes him an easy prey. 
He longs for fuller hfc, for the keen zest of youth, 
for thrilling pulses and present delights. If ever 
he can be induced to say to the passing moment, 
‘Stay, thou art so falrl’ he is willing to barter. 
his soul to the devil Mephistopheles accepts tl\e 
w’ager, and begins his W'ork as tempter and de- 
stroyer His instruments of seduction are the two 
baits which have lured men to ruin in all ages — 
wine and women The first bait, however, fails. 
Auerbach’s cellar, with its fumes of bad wine and 
stale tobacco, is too gross a lure to attract a man 
hUe Faust The nCKt expedient must, therefore, 
be tried Not to be won by wine, he Shall be 
bewitched by beauty. 


Faust and Margaret 

Faust finds his Helen In the innocent and hapless 
Margaret He first secs her as she is returning 
from church with that strange and beautiful light 
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m licr c}cs lUnch is bom of the sanctities of prayer 
How entrancing is the image of Margaret, m her 
innocence, her simplicity, and her natural charm 
and sweetness ! Howr simple and true to life is her 
girlish prattle to Faust, as she walks arm in arm 
with him in the garden 1 

\\ e liave no matJ I do the kn tting semnff Sn-ecping 
Tlie cooking early work and laic in fact 
And moll er in her notions of house keeping 
Js so exact I 

Not that she needs much to keep expenses down 
We more than others might take comfort rather 
A nice estate was left us by my father 
A house a little garden near the to t-n 
But new my da>s hare less of noise and hurry, 

My brother ts a soldter 

My I (tie sister’s dead 

True, with tlie child a troubled I fe I led 

Yet vsould I take sgain, and willing all the worry 

So teiy dear was she 

Her heart ts soon lost With the whole intensity 
of her simple nature she loves Faust and is ready 
to gi\e up all for his sake She is entirely m 
his power love having ta? en complete possession 
of her and under tlie baleful influence of the tempter 
strengthened by his own ardent passion Faust 
destroys her It is a cruel story and we shudder 
at the horror of it but the might of creative genius 
IS revealed on etery page The girls instinctive 
terror in the presence of Mephistopheles is finely 
depicted and she describes him in a few words 
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Vou see that lie vnA oo soul sympatluzes , 

*Ti 5 miltCD on bis lace be never loved 
Wliene^er he comes near I cannot pray 

The anxiety of Margaret about her lover's faith is 
also very beautiful, 'ind that is a \sonderful reply 
he gises to her question as to whether he believes 
m God 


Margaret 

How IS u wilh lebgon m your mind? 

You are, tis true, a good kind hearted mao 
But t m afraid not piously met oed 

Faust 

Forheart I loi« jou darling you alonel 
For lUo« I lose my life I would lay down 
And none would of their fattb or church bereave 

Margaret 

That 3 not enough we roust oursches behc^e 


Faust 
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Fautt 

My lo»e forbear! 

\Mio dares acfcnowledpe 1 In God belioe? 

Ask priest or ssgc the answer you receive 
Seems but a mockery of the questioner 

Afarzartl 

Then you do not behetc? 

Fatut 

Si^eet one my meamns do not misconceive I 
Him who dare name 
And yet proclaim 
les, 1 beliete ? 

\Vbo that caa feel 
His heart can steel 
To say t disbelieve? 

The All-embrocer 
All sustaincr 

Doth He not embrace sustain 
Thee roe H mself? 

Lffts not tf e Heaven its dome above * 

Doth not ibe firm-set earth beneath ua 1 e 
And beaming tenderly with looks of love 
Cl rob not the everlasUng stars on high ? 

Are we not gazing in each others eyes? 

Natures impenetrable agencies 

Are they not throng og cm thy heart and brain 

Viewless or vis ble to mortal ken 

Around 1} ee H'eaviog their mystenous retga ? 

F n thence thy heart how large soe er it be 
And in tl e feel og when thou it wholly blest 
Then call it wtat thou wilt — liliss 1 Ileartl Lovei God 
1 I have no name for it— tis feeling all 
Name is but sound and smoke 
Shrouding the glow oC bearen 
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Margortt 

AU th\s IS doubtless beautiful and true 
The pnest doth also much the same declare 
Only in somewhat diffcieot language too 

Faust 

Beneath Ileaveus gemal sunshine everjnvhere 
This IS the utt ranee of the human heart , 

Each m hia language doth the like impart, 

Then \shy not I in mine? 

AUrgaret 

What thus I hear 

Sounds plausible yet I m not reconc led 
There a something ivrong about it much 1 fear 
That thou art not a Chnstlan 

The idea of God presented in this passage ex- 
presses tthat may be termed the poetic pantheism 
of Goethe. He could not think of a God who only 
gate an impulse from without, whirling the universe 
round His finger and ‘ seeing it go as something 
utterly alien from Himself untouched, unguided, 
and forsaken To him the unnerse was animated 
with God, it lived and moved and had its being 
in Him There is also a dim and reverent vastness 
in the reply which receives furUier explanation from 
thit conversation with Eckermann in which Goethe 
complained of Utovc who treated God as if the most 
inconceivable, sublimest of Beings was their equal 
"Otherwise they would not say, "the Lord God,’ 
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' the deir Lord the good God He becomes 
to them cspcciilly to tlie priests who ha\c Him 
duly in their moutli t phrase a mere name. If 
they were duly impressed by IIis grcatne‘5S they 
would be mute and refrain from naming Him out 
of rctercncc 

We pass with a shudder over the details of the 
rum and despair of the innocent Margaret The 
woe which drives her to madness when she learns 
that through the vile devilry of Mephistopheles 
she has been the unconseious agent of the death 
of her mother her brother and her child «s too 
pitiful to dwell upon Let it suffice to say that 
in the last scene of the play she chooses death at 
the hand of the executioner rather than life given / 
by the fiend And when at her final refusal 
Mephistopheles proclaims that she is judged a 
mightier Voice coming from heaven announces 
that she is saved Here the action terminates 
and Faust and his tempter van sh from our s ght 
as if taken by the darkness 


The Second Part of Faust 
It must frankly be admitted that the second 
part of Faust is inferior to the first We trace in 
it the faltering purpose the clouded vision and 
the feeble hand of ag& All students of the poet 
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and his ^\ork are more or less bafned as they 
attempt to estimate its value and to explain its 
purpose. 

Yet, coming from such a mind as Goethe’s, and 
partly written, and entirely planned, before the 
publication of the first part, it must have a con- 
sistent purpose if we can onl> spell it out There 
must be some harmony between the two creations 
which was present to the mind of their creator, 
though it may, to the general reader, be cloudy 
and obscure There must be precious gold in 
the rock if we can only separate it from its 
allegoric matrix It cannot as many have affirmed, 
be a mere classic phantasmagoria utterly unde 
cipherable 

What then is the meaning of the second part 
of Faiistt Personally we are impressed by the 
conviction that it represents Goethe s way of 
salvation for Faust from the sin and shame which 
render the first part so sad a revelation of appalling 
profligacy and hideous selfishness In the first 
part we see how Faust is made the prey of 
Mephistopheles , in the second we see how he 
IS extricated from his toils In the first part 
Faust is wrecked by self indulgence in the second 
he IS redeemed by self denial In the first part 
he brings unutterable misery on others by his un 
restrained and selfish passion , m the second he 
IG 
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confers happiness on otliers b) unselfish and loving 
sen ICO The cry of the first part is 

Ci\e me the agiUtcd strfc 
The madness of the world of life 

In other words let passion drink her fill and 
desire attain its object whatever the consequences 
involved 

The cry of the second part is 

Thou shalt absta n'-^renounce— refrainl 

Such IS the eterlasting song 

That m the ears of all men rings— 

That unretieted our tpbole life long 
Each hour in passing hoatseljr sings 

Amid much which is confusing and unintelligible 
these convictions find clear expression m the con 
eluding pages of the great Faust drama We see 
in the baffled scholar and in the ardent lover t«o 
mighty powers at work — the one good and the 
other evil the one ennobling' and the other de 
basing But the close of the drama shows that 
this struggle IS not eternal , that m a spirit which 
m spite of fall and failure still struggles bravely 
upwards the good ultimately triumphs and the 
evil IS beaten down and vanquished In the first 
part of the drama we have the idea of Faust 
enslaved in the second though more feebly handled 
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because of the failing power of tlie author, we have 
the idea of Faust delivered 

It IS in heathenish and not in Christian fashion 
that this deliverance is wrought out, for Goethe has 
broken away so utterly from the Christian con- 
ceptions of repentance, forgiveness, and salvation 
through Christ that the description of him as the 
great heathen is no mere epithet thrown at him 
by his adversaries Heathenish though it be, how 
ever, it is yet profoundly significant as indicating 
what the new paganism, the modern Renaissance 
the religion of culture of which Goethe was the 
herald has to offer us for the uplifting of humanity 
Briefly stated the instruments of Fausts emancipa 
tion are, first, the healing balm of nature , second 
the service of the State as the minister and guardian 
of social order , third the influence of beauty as 
a refining and elevating force , fourth the power of 
honest work as a refuge from pessimism and dis 
content, and fifth the service of humanity as an 
antidote to selfishness 

The first agent for Faust s uplifting is the tender 
ministry of nature The drama opens with Faust 
stretched on the flowery turf, anxious to calm his 
restlessness m sleep It ts twilight, and celestial 
spirits hover round him in the air Ariel, to the 
accompaniment of Aeohan harps, chants a soothing 
melody, bidding tlie beneficent powers of nature 
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minister to the \vorn and remorseful man She 
sings 

The fierce conrulsioos of his heart corapose, 
Remove the burning barbs of his remorse 
And cleanse bts being from his suffered woes 

Sleep now intervenes beneath the night in her 
silence and the stars in their calm Nature hushes, 
like a mother, her tired child to slumber Anon 
day bursts on the world with a crash which 
shatters nights portals and Faust, calmed and 
refreshed, awakes to the beauty of the world m 
the glad season of spring Thrilled by the vision 
of the waking world he cries 

Life 8 pulses now \viib new fed force awaken 
To greet the roitd ethereal twilight oer me 
N ght from thy broiv O Earth its palJ bath taken 
And now thou brcatl esl new refreshed before me 
And DOW thou movest of tby gladness granting 
A gracious resolut on to restore me 
To that d V ner life for \ hich I in panting 

Service /(tr e/ie State 

The scene now changes and Faust is ushered 
into a bright, crondcd uor]d where a thousand 
interests engage his attention, and delis er him 
from morbid brooding on himself and his deficiencies. 

He appears in company with hlephistophelcs m 
the court of the German Emperor The kingdom 
is in a condition of poiertj, anarchy, and ruin, 
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The nobks ace discontented the laws are dis 
regarded the army is on the verge of revolt, and 
the exchequer is empty 

Assisted by the demonic power of Mephistopheles 
Taust sets himself for the cure of these evils A 
new financial system is introduced wlnidn saves 
the State from bankruptcy the foreign mercenaries 
receive the pay for which they are clamouring 
law and justice are restored for the protection 
of the innocent and the punishment of the guilty 
order springs from chaos and content checks the 
progress of revolution The counsel given to the 
Emperor is 

F rst seU<omm3Qd must quiet and assure us 
The hgher things the loiet will procure us 
Who seeks for Good must first be good 
Who seeks for joy must moderate his blood 
, Who w ae desires let b m the vintage tread 
^ Wl 0 miracles by stronger faitfa be led I 

The final result of the strenuous service of Faust 
IS that by his labours for the State' the life for 
self IS dwarfed and stunted and the life for others 
enlarged 


Tlie Mtmstty of Beauty 

The second and third acts of the drama deal with 
the power of beauty to cleiate the soul Goethe 
belies cd and taught tVwit the contemplation of the 
beautiful as the natural ally of the good was 
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ennobling and even regenerative He also be 
that a beautiful woman was Gods loveliest 
most attractive piece of workmanship In harmo 
with this belief Helen of Troy is called up r 
the under world to fascinate men by her love i 
and redeem them from baseness The power 
cised by the full nch beauty, the stately grace 
and the resistless charm of Helen is evpresse 
the poet in many a fervid line and by many 
forceful incident For example m one pace 
Lynceus the Warder of the Tower is representea 
as on the watch to give warning of all comers 
when Helen attracts his enraptured vision and so 
entrances him that he neglects to give notice o 
her arrival When rebuked for his neglect is 

only excuse is the silencing spell of her beauty 
and he cries 

Let me kneel and lei me v ew her 
Let me I ve or let me d e 
SU\e to th s h gb woman truer 
Than a bo dsman bom am I 

Eye and heart I must surrender 
Dro vned as n the rad ant sea 
Tl at b gb creatore th her splendour 
B1 nd ng all 1 ath bl nded me 

I forgot tbe \ arders duty 
Trumpet challenge ord of call 
Cha n me threaten sure th s Beauty 
St Us thy anger saves thy thrall 
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Over \ ealth and blood and bieatli 
T1 s proud beauty govetnetl 
Lo t Ihi wamor t! on^ are tame 
All tl e swords are blunt and lame 
Near the br gl t form we bel old 
Even the sun rs pale and cold 
Near tl e riches of her face 
All th ngs empty shorn of grace 

Neither is Faust himself less fascinated by the spell 
of Helens beauty transporting him as it does into 
the old Greek world where through the marble 
statue shone the lovely soul and beauty walked 
hand m hand with sanctity and truth Her 
beauty s Ight is on him hie the dawn he kisses 
the hand nhich raises him to her side as co regent 
of the realm whose borders are unknown and seated 
there he cries 

Tl us 1 atl success my fate and th ne attended 
Henceforth beh nd us let tl e past be furled I 
O feel thyself from h gl esl God descended I 
Tor Uou bclongcst to the pnmal world 

This Spell of beauty rebuking m the imagination 
of the poet the vulgarity and ugliness of vice is 
another of the steps by vhich Faust is rnised to 
a nobler activity and a worthier life 


Service for Hui lamty 

The next act of the drama is tal en up by war 
which desp tc its cruelty and bloodshed is regarded 
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by the poet as a school of morals and an ethical 
force The soldier dies for others He surrenders 
hjs life for his country 

But It IS Uie duty of the true man to Ine for 
others and the rest of the drama is devoted to 
service for the human race From individual effort 
in the form of self culture and individual gratification 
in the form of vicfous self indulgence tlie poet at 
last unveils the vital truth that man lives for 
man and that only in as far as he is vv orbing 
for humanity can his efforts bring permanent 
happiness 

For his devotion to the interests of the State 
Faust receives from the Emperor the sea shore 
:n feoff for ever This privilege he consecrates 
to the noblest ends By the power of science as 
the handmaid of civilization and through the 
beneficence of an almost sleepless industry he bars 
the barren and hungry sea from a large track o 
submerged land thus converting it into a refuge 
and a home for starving thousands of the common 
people He tlius becomes no longer a destroyer 
blit a creator and restorer He no longer makes 
of the lowly a scorn and a prey but stands forth 
as their helper and deliverer He has created 
free and happy homes for coming generations of 
men who shall rise up to bless h s beneficent 
activity and as in his old age he sees the flocks 
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and herds the peace and the sustenance, which 
as the result of his labours ennch and bless 
many a meagre and toil worn CMstence he cries 
to the passing moment Ah still delay — thou 
art so fair These words uttered he sinks on 
the earth dead and his soul escapes from the toils 
of the evil one and is earned by rejoicing angels 
into the Paradise of God In valfl do the emissaries 
of Mephistopheles attempt to seize the immortal 
part of him they arc beaten back by celestial 
guardians who sing as he mounts enfranchised from 
their thrall 

Tl ft noWft spmt now 13 tree 
And saved from evil scheming 
Wloeer aspires onweariedly 
Is not beyond redeem ng 
And i( bft ftftU ibe grace of love 
That from on b gh is given 
The Bkesed Hosts that \ a t above 
SI all wclcoine h m to heaven 

Here we revert to the truth expressed by the 
poet m the Prolc^ic m Heaven with which the 
first part of his drama opens 

A good nan m the d reful grasp of ill 
Ills consc ousness of t g 1 1 rcta nett st II 

Tettercd and clouded by evil let him still struggle 
and aspire nnd he will >ct enter into light and 
stand among the conquerors Tint such was 
Goethes purpose wc learn from the fact that on 
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one occasion he compared the ‘ Prologue m Hemcn ' 
to the overture of Mozarts Don 
which a lovely musical phrase occurs which is 
repeated until the finale . 

Such disentangled from its shrouding vc 
allegory and its occult philosophy and f 

symbolism, is the final lesson of Goethes Fan t 
A moment does come to Faust when h= ^ ^ 
to life ■ O stay-thou art so fair Bu 
not in a moment of self indulgence “ 

,t ,s in a moment of self sacrifice The joy h= 
would fain arrest in his final hour is not the J y 
which springs from selfish and depraved p«s° 
when It has seized its prey, it is the 
from wise and disinterested labour in the s 
of humanity To make self the end o i ® 
selfish joy the supreme object of existence as 
had done resulted for him m entanglement an 
misery and remorse to sacrifice self to the lug 
law of dutj, to serve in the spirit of love an 
brotlierhood this was victory, and peace and joy 
Thus Goethe, with all his hoarded wisdom 
so dearly only reaches at last the sublime tru 
which seemed to fall from the hps of Him w 
uttered it as lightly as the flower from the lan 
of the child He that saveth his life shall lose 
It but he that loscth his life for My sake shall 
find it* 
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The last scene in Faust is one of deep and 
beautiful significance. It is a scene m heaven 
where the faithful Margaret, who loves him still, 
and whose own bliss cannot be perfected until he 
is saved, appears, like Beatrice in Dante’s Paradise, 
to act as the spiritual guide of her redeemed and 
restored lover. She represents, according to Goethe, 
the glory of tlu eternal the beauty of 

unselfish and forgiving womanhood, the loveliest 
vision which earth can present for the study of 
the Universe, the highest possible development 
of the human soul. Love that forgives all wrong 
in the beloved, that forgets all injury. Love that 
cannot be blest, or content, or feel itself truly saved, 
unless the loved one shares its blessedness and 
participates in its bliss This is the last grand 
lesson of the mystic drama, expressed in its last 
words ; 

The woman-soul leadetli us 

Upward and on 

The Wisdom of Goethe 

Dealing in this sketcli with Goethe as a poet, 
rather than as a critic and a thinker, we cannot 
adequately dwell on that profound wisdom — the 
combined result of genius, insight, and industry- 
in which some find his most enduring title to fame. 
Certain it is that the world has seen no critic so 
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great, and no thinker who looked more deeply 
the heart of things He himself says in Faust 

The voice ot Wisdom utters lofty truth, 

While madness from a wild harmonious lute, 
Scatters forth bursts of fitful harmony 

This great "-German excels, as a poet, because, 
like the greatest poets, he is also a profound thinker 
He IS not only a poet, but a pliilosopher The 
singer waits upon the sage, and utters 'lofty 
truth,’ and not mere ' bursts of fitful harmonj ' 
To passion and mustc are added large ideas and 
abundant knowledge He is no mere dreamefi but 
IS firmly rooted on the earth as he spreads widely 
his radiant pinions and mounts freely to tli® ®ky 
The praise of Matthew Arnold is not mi^pJaced 
where he says 

He took the suRe/mg bumsn race 

He read each wound each weakness clear, 

^ And struck his finger on the place 

And said Thou ailest here and here I 

The profound wisdom of Goethe as thinker and 
philosopher, as well as poet, might be illustrated by 
a hundred luminous mavims and passages from Ins 
works. Our space, honever, only permits that wc 
should append the foltomng 

Pretext end Paturt 
Nothing may pemh 
Benestb the «ky 
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We are here for a day, 

To stirap on the clay 
ft. part ot ouiselves 
That may never die. 

Life and IVcrt 

Ask not by what g»te thou earnest 
Into life the garden of God, 

But in the quiet nook assigned thee 
Trim the beds and break the clodl 

To the Artiti 

Arhst let thy words be few 
. To thy shaping tool be true, 

And work thy soul from day to day , 

Like breath into the yieldmg clay 

Tiule of Life 

Wouldst thou be a lieppy liver 
Let the past be past for ever t 
Fret not when pngs and pedants bore you , 

En] 0 } the good that’s set before you , 

But chiefly bate no man the rest 

Leave them to Cod, who knows what 3 best 

Wise Repentance 

If It be noble in our heaiU to keep 
The memory of our faults and weigh them well 
And m their room plant virtues nevermore 
Can It be right and praiseful with long fret 
For past misdeeds to undermine the heart, 

And lame the springs of action 

Turning from poetry to prose we add the follow 
mg profound reflections on life and its deepe 
meanings 

Doubt of any kind can be remoied by nothing but action 
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J listen to nay ones coninclions but pray keep >otr 
doubts to yourself I hare plenty of zny own 

Ingratitude is a sign of weakness I never knew a strong 
character ungrateful 

The world cannot do without great men but great men are 
very troublesome to the world 

Men of profound thougl ts and earnest minds are at a great 
disadvantage with the public. 

Nobody they say is a hero to his valet Of course t for ^ 
man must be a hero to understand a hero 

The ancients were eminently ferule in productions ^re 
great in destruction and criticism 

What is the best government? That which teaches self 
government 

The company of chaste women is the proper atmosphere of 
good manners 

The immorality of the age is a standing topic of complawt 
w th some men But if any one likes lo be moral I can see 
nothing in the age to prevent bitn 

Time is a great curse to those wl o believe they are bora to 
kill It 

The greatest men whom 1 have known— men whose glance 
embraced the leavens sod the earth—were rerj humble and 
atvare of the manner in which they had nsen to such etnioeoce 

Hold fast by the present Every situation— nay every 
tuomeot— IS of infinite value for it is ttie representative of ^ 
whole eternity 

The Theatre has ofeen been at vanance with the Pulpit, they 
ought not I think to quarrel How ranch it Is to bo wished 
that in both the celebration of Nature and of God were entrusted 
to none but men of ooble m ndst 

CAnsAamfy 

Let Intellectual and spiritual culture progresv and It e human 
inind expand as roHcJi as it v 111 beyond the grandci r and 
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moral elevation of Christianity, as it shines m the Gospels, the 
human mind wnll not advance. 

Lovt and Knowledge 

^^e learn to know nothing but what we love , and the deeper 
we mean to penetrate into any matter with insight, the stronger 
and more vital must our love and passion be 

The Ifystery of Existence 

Man IS bom not to solve the problem of the universe, but to 
£nd out where the problem begins and then to restrain himself 
within the limits of the comprehensible 

God and Hts Creation 

After all, what does it all come to? Ood did not retire to rest 
alter the well known su days of creation, but on the contrary, 
is constantly active as on the first U would have been foe 
Him a poor occupation to compose this heavy world out of 
Simple elements and to keep it tolling in the sunbeams from 
year to year II He had not the plan of founding a nursery foi 
a world of spirits upon this material basis So He is now 
constantly active In higher natures to attract the lower ones 
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Thus com meed of a future for **'' 
rdranemg spirit Goethe faced tie P' ^ ^,y 

recall death His last years^--~ 
many sorrows sorrows »hic 

foresight could not evade „hch 

sophy could furnish no anodya 

might well have chastened . n« me 

of one aptly described by R H 

wisest man of modern days -^'“’'r taew 

wisdom of a ch Id the “P'® boved head 

what It was to kneel in the dus ^ 

and broken hear. The m^t importan 

ment of h.s old age was the comple 

second par. of ^uarf He »"-•’==> .a.d 

last -birthday in h.s eight) secon > 

Eel ermann his secretary that is = 

he would regard the rest of h.s If %,,, 

gift In the following year he pass 
last audble words from hs lips as th 
death fell on him being More light 1 More 1 gM 
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Victor in Drami Victor in Rotnance, 

Ooud weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears, 

French of the French and lord of human tears, 

^ Id lover bard whose fame ht laureb glance 
DMVening the wreaths of aH that would advance, 

Be>ond our strait, the r cla mto be thy peers 

‘‘TEtKYSOV 

JN these lines we have a just and fitting tribute 
paid by the greatest poetic artist of the 
nineteenth eentury to it greatest creative genius 
bnZr; sympathetic, by dint of 

Zne, ™ Hugo 

his' **'' masters of 

imc He IS sometimes coarse , he js 
hejemly eatraaagaut. his work is too often 
P n his own remarkable personality, the 
tliealrical element mingling ,ta alloy with the fine 
fold of his genius, ever and anon bclrajs him into 
nnreahty , hut when all this is said and admitted 
It must still he allowed that hestands with Aeschylus] 
akesjieare and Goethe among the writers of the 
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world In our judgement — while fully mindful of 
the mastery of Corneille, Racine, and Balzac — he is 
the greatest literary personage France has ever 
produced 

Like some other of the worlds greatest poets, 
he owed much to the intense national life -of his 
period Aeschylus fought in that army of Greece 
which drove the Persian hosts into the swamps of 
Marathon , Shakespeare shared in the splendid 
energy of that Elizabethan England which conquered 
the Spanish Armada,, and Victor Hugo stood m 
the glow' and passion of the contending forces 
which had created Republican France He was 
"essentially a peoples poet, a great patriotic singer 
^who gave through his noble grandiose magniloquence 
magnificent utterance to the aspirations and aclncic 
ments of his time 

Neither was the loice of Victor Hugo merely 
a trumpet voice commissioned to rouse a nation 
out of sleep and lead jt on to liberty It wts an 
organ voice, embracing tn its varied sweep the 
whole range of human feeling and human passion 
Love and hate pity and revenge, enme and inno- 
cence remorse and mpture cruel selfishness and 
divinest chanty, the charm of external nature and the 
m>stcr> and majestj of man— >all these have been 
voiced by this mfglit> master, m epic, dnma fiction, 
satire ode and song and uiged home with that 
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passionate enthusiasm which is one of the finest 
attributes of supreme gemtis His Pegasus as his 
own verses testifyj was too fiery and energetic to 
mQ\e at ease in the narrow limits prescribed by 
the pedant and the classicist Proud mmion of 
the shies, it demanded a n ider area for its path and 
progress 

A horse of a glorious I neage 
Astarte 1 ke bom of tbe foam 
Daily fed from Auroras bngUt chal ce 
Drought straight from her own starry home 
A steed m ghty aod grand m his movements 
\3ntatBahie bound ng on h gh ^ > 

E'rei fiU ng with lesonant neigVibgs 
The V'auU of the deep azure sty 


God created the go\f for h $ pleasure 
And ga%e the w>ld skies to h s will 
H 5 (1 ghi In the gloom and the shadow 
His path through the I ghtning-cleft h II 
Through the dense miSts o( heaxen he wanders 
And loies as he moves on his way, 

To Hy till the tb ck murky darkness 
Shnnks bade from the presence of day 
And the fierce glanng look of h s eyeballs 
Brought back from h s mj-st c career 
He fxes on man that bare atom 
And fills him will terror and tear 

Strong not docle be shard to be gu ded 
As many a poet will find 
\Nho may use him to leap oer a chasm 
tSli ch cinnat be bridged by the miod. 
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Poet, dramatist, novelist, historian 1’'”’°“^ ^,1 
orator, and patriot, Victor Hugo ,5 

dungs a poet, and it is m this -pac.^ 
shall consider him in the of his 

as far as it appears necessary, th 
active life with the results of his 
genius 


Birth and Early Hutory 

If a life of thrilling incident ““ui'e 

ment, and-evperience varied and chang 
cloud pagea’ntry of a day of storm. = ^.otor 
to genius and an aid to its deiccp ’ j, 
?■ Hugo was in this respect extremely for 

may be truly said that human life holds * 
m Its wallet which he did not taste-rm 
of wormwood no delight of love no s 
no rapture of success In his long an cve 
career he exhausted the gamut of human cNpcfic 
and went forth in death from a world ban up 
far as its pow cr was concerned to offer him a u 


sensation . 

He was bom at Besan^on m the extreme 
of rnincc, on rebruary 2fl iSo' His infant life 
was so fragile and delicate that all dcspairc o 
him except his mother His father was an officer 
m tlic Army of the French Republic, and became 
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an ardent Napoleonist His mother, on the other 
hand, was by bvrth and sentiment a Royalist. Thus, 
from his very childhood, the poet was exposed to 
two utterly opposite influences His early years were 
years of wandering, for Napoleon was then adianc- 
mg through Europe m his might as a conqueror, 
and the child followed with his father and mother 
the steps of that dark archangel of war From 
Besan^on to Marseilles, from Marseilles to Elba, 
from Elba to Pans, from Pans to Aielhans, where 
he played at the foot of Vesuvius , thence to Spam, 
and finally to Pans again — he was perpetually on 
the move In one of hts earlier odes he tells us 
that his cradle had often rested on a drum, that,. , 
water from the brook was brought to his childish ”” 
lips in a soldici^s helmet, and the tatters of some 
worn out battle flag had been wrapped round him 
in his sleep Jt is not difficult to realize how the 
imagination of the ardent boy was tinctured by 
these Scenes of his early life It is memories and 
cNpcriences such as these which throb in the 
following lines, written in after years, on 'The 
Grand Army’ 

Soldiers of out Year Twot O waisl O epic songs I— 
brawing at once itieir swotds against all Crowned Wrongs 
In Pmsian Austnaa txiunds 
And agamst all the Tjres ai«l Sodoms of the earth, 

And Idm the man hunter, the Taar o' the icy North, 

Followed by aJI hu hounds. 
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A„a aB2.»2. Europe .11 >...1. .1 M =orvd 

With all Its foot-soldiers whose might th P 
With all Its horsemen fleet, 

AU .E....! F...» ”“V.put « thout dread 

They sang as on they marched their spin; 

And without shoes their feet 

The rauguard Ihey oere.ioe ' 

In the snow and in the ram water 

On ivent they e%er on j. Mte . 

And one sued them for "ore of late, 

And thrones were scattered hke dead lea e , 

Now at the winds breath gone 

0 soldiers I ^ou were grand m 
With your lightning flashing eyes and wid disheve 
In the mid whirlwind black, 

Impetuous ardent radunt tossmg 
Like lions snuffing up the North %vind when he trea 
Upon his tempest track! 

In the year I8l2 the darrng chivalry ol the 
‘Grand Army' nas rudely checked in 1“' 
the prowess of British troops, under the 
of WelhnEton During the next two >ears 
disaster was followed by the melting away ol 
mighty host of helpless valour into the snows 
Russia, and by the culminating catastrophe a 

Waterloo - . 

After the fall of the Empire, General Hugo 
his uifc'.ierc separated, and Victor m.is destin^ ^ 
his father for the Lcolc Polytechniquc and military 
life. 13ut the tastes of the future king of men «ere 
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classical jn style, and breathing the Ro>ahst and 
religious spirit whicli he had received from his 
mother These Odes attracted the attention o 
Louis Will Mho gave the poet a pension of one 
thousand francs from his privy purse This pft 
was most opportune, since it not only snat e 
the poet from the chill embrace of penury, but also 
enabled him to marry Mdllc Adele Toucher the 
daughter of a colleague of Colonel Hugos in a 
War Office The pair had been playmates from 
their childhood and the story of their love and fealty 
IS altogether beautiful recording how in early youth 
the ardent bo) had centred his affections on Adele 
resolving as Tennyson expresses it 

To love one ma den only cleate lo her 
And Morsh p her by years of noble deeds 
Until he won her 

In 1826 our author published a second volume 
of Odes and Ballads These manifest a fuller 
mastery of A\ord music than the first and also 
betray an inward revolution in political opinion 

We append a few lines from this volume m 
Henry Camngtons translation on the fall of the 
first Napoleon 

The conqueror is dep cted as treading with lonely 
step and sullen brow the sands of St Helena. As 
he moves onward in despairing wrath the great 
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sea finds a voice which is the cry of Nations for 
revenge upon the merciless demon of War 

The poet here strikes in wth the terrible lines . 

Sbame, hale, misloriune, vengeance curses sore, 

On him let heaven and earth tog^her pour , 

Now, see we dashed the vast Colossus low, 

May he for ever rue alive and dead 
All tears he caused manhind to shed 
And all the Wood he caused to Qow 

May at his name the Volga Tiber Seme, 

Alhambras walls, the ditch that g«ds Vincennes, 

TsB'a the Kremha burnt without remorse 

Carnage and conquest from their fields exclaim 
(In thunder echoing back his fatal fame) 

‘llim do the Blaughlcted nations curse’ 

Around him may he see his victims press. 

And crowd on crowds scaped from the dark abyss 
Count}e<s desaibe the secrets of the tomb , 

Mangled and maimed by gun and sabre stroke 
Hurtling tbeir bones all black with powderous smoke, 
"hlake a foul Hinnom ol bis prison home 

Let him live ! dying every day and hour 

His tear stained eyes Jet the proud victor lower, 

Hia right deposed, ecn his renown scarce known , 

His gaolers with theu icy fetters weigh 
That hand gtoum weary many a day 
^^rlth dragging Kings from off their throne 

His conquering fate be thought would leave behind 
The memory ol the race that ruled mankind , 

God came and quenched a tUmbeau with His breath 
And to eternal Komea mock rival leaves 
Only the time the ‘pace each man receives 
To fiU the narrow room death 
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The next volume of poems from the P'" ^ 
Victor Hugo uas his OnenlMa published in IS 9 
Fantastic savage passionate like the 
ivhich they mirrored these poems look e 
by storm Not unfrequently, in the swing of the 
■bewitching music Uiey remind us of o” 
Shelley while at the same time they 
poetic art as perfect as that of Keats or e 
It IS without question that as a pure lyn 
J0ugo ranks uith the foremost poets of the wor 


Dramattc Poetry 

A striking feature in the genius of Victor Hu^ 
IS Its many sidedness There is no form o e 
which he has not attempted and in which 
not excelled Nor is it wonderful that dehg = 
as he did in the study of human 1 fe its '"Vc 
energy its terror and its passion he should se ^ 
for It that dramatic expression in wh ch it move 
and breathes before us With Shakespeare 
whose footsteps he essayed to tread we canno^ 
compare him. That name stands alone There 
a san ty a clearness a universal ty a separatene 
of the work from its creator about Shakespeaf® 
which leaves even a Titan such as Victor Hugo 
far behind Yet nevertheless the dramatic creat ons 
of this greatest son of France are fraught with a 
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pathos and a tenderness which even Shakespeare 
has not surpassed, while they are wedded to a 
verse whose passion and music will render them 
immortal They breathe a soul of poetry which 
Jaughs at death, while, at the same time, to quote 
the words of an admiring critic, they * clothe again 
the haughtiness ‘of honour, the loyalty of grief, the 
sanctity of indignation, in words that shine like 
lightning and verses that thunder like the sea ’ In 
these plays, also, our author emancipated the tragic 
stage of France from the fetters in which it had 
been bound by the classicists for two hundred years ^ 
Influenced by his knowledge of the work of Calderon 
and his Spanish associates, and by his study of 
Shakespeare, he became the founder of the romantic 
school of French dramatists The supreme law of 
the classical school was The idea shall be beautiful 
and the expressions shall be polished — literature 
is a mirror of good society Against this dictum 
Victor Hugo claimed that the idea should be true 
and the expression natural — literature Is a mirror 
of nature On this law he built up those splendid 
creations, Htniant, Manon de VOrine, Le Roi 
I Amuse, and Bias, with others, in which his 

success was less marked than in these 

Our chief objection to the plays of Victor Hugo 
is their unspeakable sadness Like his colossal 
crealinojs ux. Sntirwt, the; deq-cesa us. wUb. the. dia* 
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coursE^errent of i^’oo’n Olf climale ^ 
tempennen* deirird «omel^^n» f’a 
French fiction ofTers to n people isho can ^ 
an amount of unmerited m!*eO ^Volutcly 

tahe life «o much more scnou‘=b» ^ ^ 
cni^hins darhenins the sun at noon and cB = 
the night \nth terror 


77^ A'm^V Avtuscirer*' 

One of the most notable of Victor Hugos 
IS that entitled Lc Rot sArtJSf, or The A/^tT 
Amvseiitent On its firs,t production it 
sented only for one night, being suppressed W 
the Minister of die Interior because Uie author hio 
selected for his \,liam no Jess a person than 
Tran^ois I the glory of the Valois line. The 
second performance of the play did not take place 
until fifty years It 
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marvels of dramatic literature Tnboulet Is a 
Widower, who thus describes the \vife who, for a 
few brief years, shared his fortunes 

A woman diBerent from aU wonanVind 
Who hntw me poor deserted s ek deformed 
"iet loved me e\en for my wretchedness 
Dy Qg she earned to the silent tomb 
The blessed secret of her sainted love , 

Love fleeter br gbter than the 1 ghtoing's flash , 

A ray from Parad se lUuimog Kelt 
0 earth press 1 ghtly on that angel breast 
Where only did my sorrow find repose 

The love of Tnboulet for his lost wife is now 
concentrated on his daughter a maiden of suf 
passing beauty and the darling of his life 

That is a pathetic passage in which the jester 
of the scornful spirit and the bitter tongue escaping 
from the hollow pageant of the court and hungering 
for love returns to his home and to his child who 
13 kept in seclusion to save her from the shameless 
profligacy of the period She embraces him as he 
enters the door, and when they are seated together 
he dius declares his deep affection for his cherished 
treasure (the translation is by Frederick L Slous) 

What heart 10 all the \voi1d resppnds 1 ke th ae? 

I love thee as I bate aU else beside. 

S t thee do^n by me Come well talk of lli s 
Art sure thou lovst me? No v that we are here 
Together and thy hand ts clasped in m ne 
Why should we speak of anytt og but thee? 
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The Oflly joy that beaveo vouchsafes my child I 
Others have parents, brothers Jo^lDg fnetids 
Wives, husbands vassals a Jong pedigree 
Of ancestors and d ildrea numerous — 

But I have only theal Some men are rich, 

Thou art njy only treasure Blanche > my nlll 
Some trust in Heaven I trust alone in thee 
^Whtt care I coiv for youth or ttomans Jove 
For pomp or grandeur d goifies or tvealth 7 
These are brave things but thou outiveightst them all 
Thou art my country city fam Jy — 

Sly nches happiness rel gioo hope— 

My universe I Bad them all m thee. 

FVom all but thee my soul ehrnks tremWiog hack 
Oh if I lost thee I The d street ng thought 
Would kill me if it lived one instant more I 
Smile OB me BlaacheJ thy pretty artless smile 
So like thy mothers she teas artless too^ 

You press your hand upon jvur broiv my child 
Just as she did My soul leaps forth to thine 
Even IQ darkness— I can see thee st U— * 

For tfaou art day and I gfat and i fe to me 


Hematit 

The forced and unnatural dramatic system 
followed by Racme and his imitators our autlior 
as the leader of the romantic revolt first attacked 
In a drama entitled Cromwell but it was the 
first performance of Hemant which set the rival 
schools m conflict and stirred literary Pans to its 
depths. This performance w’as a scene of riotous 
confusion roused by the indignation of the old 
and the enthusiasm of the new party The Academy 
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went so far as to lay a complaint against the 
innovation before Charles X, but he sensibly replied 
that he could not interfere, inasmuch as ' in matters 
of art he was no more than a private person ' 

The dramatic and poetic quality of Heniani 
IS of the first order Hernani is a rebel and an 
outcast, yet noble and as a lion amongst men It 
js his determination to avenge his father’s wrongs 
which has made him a bandit Doha Sol is 
gentle and lovely as Juliet, and her devotion to 
Hernani, despite hts position of peril and comparative 
degradation is a wonderful and afiectmg study 
The interviews between the lovers are depicted with 
a master hand We append a few passages from 
this play m the translation of Mrs Newton Crosland 
The following is from the first act, and tells how 
Hernani issues from a night of storm into the 
chamber of his beloved one 


Dofia Sol (toudnog lus dothes) 

Ohi Heavens) jour doak is drenched’ 

The ram must pour) 

Htrnam 1 know not 
Dt/Ha. Sol And the cold — 

tnusl be cold) 

Htrnam 1 feel it not 
DoHaSol Tdie oft 

This cloak, tlien pr^ 

Hernani Dotla beloved tell me 

When night btiuj^ kappV sleep to yon so pure 
And innocent — sleep tbat balf opes your mouth 
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The only joy that heaven vouchsafes my ch»l<3 J 
Others have parents brothers loving friends 
Wives husbands vassals a long pedigree 
or ancestors and children numerous— 

But I have only thee! Some men are rich 
Thou art toy only treasure Blanche 1 my all! 

Some trust in Heaven 1 trust alone la thee 
What care I now for youth or womans love 
For pomp or grandeur d gnit es or -tvealth ? 

These are brave thii^ but thou outweightst them all 
Thou ait my country c ty fam ly — 

My nchea happ nes« relig on hope— 

My un verse I find them all »d thee 
From all but tbee my soul shr oks trembling back 
Oh if I lost tbee I The dstractingjhougbt 
Would kill nie if it li*ed one lastast more 1 
Smile OQ me Blanche' thy pretty artless smile 
So like thy mothers she was artless too— 

Vou press your hand upon your brow my child 
Just as she did My soul leaps forth to ihine 
Even IQ darkness— I can see thee st 11— 

For thou art day and I gbt and I fe to me 


Herttant 

The forced and unnatural dramatic system 
followed by Kaane and bis imitators our author, 
as the leader of the romantic revolt first attacked 
m a drama entitled Crotfttieli but tt was the 
first performance of Hemani which set tJic rival 
schools m conflict and stirred literary Pans to its 
depths This performance was a scene of notous 
confusion roused by the indignation of the old 
and the enthusiasm of the new party The Academy 
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■s^ent so fat as to Uy a complaint against the 
innovation heTore Chatlts X.but he sensibly replied 
that he could not interfere, inasmuch as * m matters 
of art he was no more than a pm ate person* 

The dramatic and poetic quality of Hertiani 
IS of the first order Hernani » a rebel and an 
outcast, yet noble and as a lion amongst men U 
IS his determination to avenge his father’s wrongs 
which has made him a bandit Doha Sol is 
gentle and lovely as Juliet, and her devotion to 
Hernani despite hi$ position of peril and comparative 
degradation is a wonderful and affecting study 
The interviews between the lovers are depicted with 
a master hand We append a few passages from 
this play in the translation of Mrs Newton Crosland 
The following is from the first act, and tells how 
Hernani issues from a night of storm into the 
chamber of his beloved one 


Dofia Si>l tlovrhtng tus dollies') 

Oh’ Heavens t your dost \a dtenthtd’ 

The ram must poorl 
HemoM I know not 
Do'iaSol And the told— 

\oa must be toldl 


Htmant 1 feel it not 
DonaSal Taie oQ 

Th s cloak then pray 


rtfnwTii Doha beloved tell me 

\Nhcti night b, ogs happy ^Uep to pure 

Ami &ai ball opes your mouth 
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Closing your eyes wth its light finger-touch— 

Does not some angel show how dear you ^ 

To an unhappy mao, by aU the world 
Abandoned and repulsed? 

Take another passage, in which Dofia Sol, whose 
hand is sought by the wealthy and Illustrious Duke 
Trie- Pastrana, expresses her ^resolve to share tke 
fortunes of HemanI rather than.iliarry the Duke. 

Henutfti. Now, wish you from the Duka 
To be delivered? You must choose 'twixt us. 

Whether you rnatiy biw, or follow me. 

DO'SeScl. You 1 will follow! ^ 

Htmanu ■‘hJooS cempau'®"* 

Men all proscribed, of tvbom the beadsman knows 
The names already. Men whom neither steel 
Nor touch of pity softens, each one urged 
By some blood feud that's personal Wilt thou 
Then come ? They'd call thee mistress of my hand. 

For know you not that I a bandit am? 

When I was hunted throughout Spain, alone 
Jo thickest forest, and on mountains steep, 

>Mong rocks which but the soaring eagle spied. 

Old Catalonia like a molber proved. 

Among her hills — free, poor, and stem — 1 grew* 

And now, to-morrow if this horn should sound 
Three thousand men mwld rally st the call 
You shudder, and should pause to*poodec welL 
Think ivhat 'twill prove to follow me through woods 
And over mounCaio paths, with comrades like 
The heads that come in dreamsl To live in fear. 
Suspicious of a sound, of voices, eyes j 
To sleep upon the earth, drink nt the stream. 

And hear at night, vvliile nourishing, perchance. 

Some wakeful babe, the whistlieg musket balls. 

To be a wanderer with lae proscribed. 
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And when my father 1 shall follow— then 
Een to tl e scaffold 50 U to follow me 
Doha Sol ni follow you 
Hernant The l>ttlte Is wealthy, great 

And ptospcious wtthout a etam upon 
His ancient name He oITers you his hand 
And can gire all things — treasures dignities 
And pleasure— 

Doha Sol Well set out to-morrow Oh I ' 

Hetoani censure not th audaevty 
Of this decision Ate you angel m ne 
Or demon? Only one thing do I know — 

That 1 m your slave Now listen Xvheresocr 
Vou go I go — pause you or move Im >ours 
Why act I thus? Ahl that t cannot tcU 
Only 1 want to see you evermore 
When sound of your receding footstep d es 
I feel my heait stops beating without you 
Myself seems absent but when I detect 
Again the step I love my soul comes back, 

I breathe— I I ve once more 
Hemam tbraetng her) Oh 1 angel mme 1 

The close of the play is extremely mournful 
The lovers die of poison m each other s arms As 
the death dealing potion bums its way into their 
vitals Doha Sol says 

Towards new and brighter tight 
We now together open out our wings 
Let us with even flight set out to reach 
A fairer world. 

Great Novels 

But the stage was not broad enough for the 
exhaustless energy of Victor Hugo Hence, m 
18 
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the autumn and \unter ^ ,vas hard at 

u.tncsscd the tnumph of Urn , 

work on one of those „„t less 

that Ins mastery as ' Jl * 

masnificent than as an artist in 

Pans appeared on February 13 ■j-„vatll‘«’'^ 

in after years by Us MnIralUs ^d i« ^ 

A la Mcr These splendid pr^u 

with an almost They are 

n parallel m the j’;® „h.=h attest 

prose poems of the snbhmest ^ plendd 

^h” ^L heartedness of 

distinetion as the poet o j capable 

man as a creature divinely and 

of rising to the loftiest heights of 
heroic self sacrifice „en 

His belief IS that misery i-"! of 

guilt and crime cannot stamp lingering 

Linity out of man and that fmmjh.j^ ^ 
spark when fanned by the bre f 

„sy be kindled potent to consume ^ 

and restore to the great Creator the 
He has fashoaed for His dwelling place ana 
conscience which He has appo nted as H.s ^ 

Much has been said concerning the 
realism of Victor Hugo and m this quality h 
been compared with Zola An able cr.tte howev 
has justly said tliat while Victor Hugo is a grea 
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poet, trying to prove that man is by nature but 
a httle lower than the angels, Zola is a cynical 
matenahst trying to pro\e that man is a little lower 
than the brutes 


\Vondt.rful Poems 

Returning now to our author as a poet, it was 
in his twenty ninth year that he began to pour 
forth that continuous stream of song which has left 
him without a rival in his own land These poems 
of his prime sweep the whole range of human passion 
and pathos Love, childhood, patriotism, nature, 
God — all are chosen as themes of poetic inspiration, 
and all are treated with a depth of insight and 
a magic of style which have secured his title to 
immortality From the ‘Autumn Leaves,' to the 
‘ Songs of the Twilight and, again, from the ' Inner 
Voices’ to the Sunbeams and Shadows we follow 
for a period of ten fruitful yea^s a river of melody 
which held France captive by its spell 

The versification of these poems is masterly in 
the extreme, full of the most subtly invented and 
powerful effects of fascinating word music When 
the poet chooses to rein in his exhaustless energy, 
and impose a curb upon his frenaied passion, the 
result is a triumph of literary style which places 
him in the front ranh of those artists m words 
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who not only ^vritc bxit sing for us, blending wtb 
their -ollicc as truth tellers a strain of rhythmic 
melody which enchants the ear as fully as the 
thoughts conveyed enchant the intellect 

Amid such an embarrassment of riches it is 
difficult to select 

\Vc question, houe\er, whether, amid the wealth 
of glorious ‘Autumn Leaves, folded in the volume 
bearing that title there is one more beautiful or 
more imperishable than the poem entitled 

'Prater for AIT, 

in which innocent children, fresh from God are 
asked to intercede for those who toil, and weep 
and sin in the troubled world of men The poet 
regards prayer as a natural instinct 

Tiieres notfaing here below wl ich does not Sad 
Its tendency O er pla ns the rivers wiod 
And reach the sea the bee by instinct driven 
Hods out the homed flowers the «ag[e flies 
To seek the sun the vulture, where death I es 
The swallow to the Spnog the prayer to heaven 1 

Furthermore the poet is impressed by the 
beautiful idea that there is a special virtue in the 
prayers of children 

For those whom vice has captive led 
Children may watch and God beseech , 

They are aweel flo v«rs that perfume shed 

Censers (bat sacred inmise spread 

Their blameless words the heavens reach 
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Moved by this conviction the poet says : 

My daughter, go and pray, the night draws nean 
Through clouds a golden planet doth appear* 

The outline of the hills now fades away, 

In shade the wagon scarce seems moving — Harkl 
All things seek rest, trees that the roadway mark, 
Stirred by the wind, shake off the dust of day. 


Children with angels at this hour renew 

Sweet speech, while we our strange delights pursue, 

All little children, eyes upraised to heaven, 

Kneeling upon the floor, hands clasped, feet bare, 
At the same hour, and in the self same prayer, 
Ask the All Father tve may be forgiven 

Child, gwe thy prayers as alms, a priceless store, 

To father, mother kin long gone before — 

To rich, whose riches yet no joys afford 
To poor, to widows, to the vile and base , 

All sin and suffering let thy prayers embrace, 
Give to the dead, een give them to the Lord 


Pity for Alt 

The mastery exercised by this lord of song over 
words and cadences, together with the pathetic 
beauty of his teaching, may be further illustrated 
by the following verses from a. poem entitled ‘ To 
My Daughter’ What quality can pertain to gracious 
and pitying womanhood, serene in virtue and 
strengthened and ennobled by trust m God, which 
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this noble father does not mvite his child to covet 
and acquire ? 

Be good and gentle ra se a blameless brow 
As day d spiays its light witbia the sky 
Let through your azure eyes loved daughter show 
Your souls integrity 

Earth does to none or joy or tnutnph gwe, 

All things are incomplete alt quicUy fade 
Dear child Time is a shadow and our life 
Of the same substance made 

To all men is their lot a weary thrall 
And for their happiness—aht Fate unkind!— 

All things have failed alas! m saying all 
How little do ne find 

That little is what each one fain would hold 
What each desires and seeks with fru tless to I— 

A word a sounding name a JiltJe gold 
A look 3 loving smile 

Kind Heaven that sees our sorro^v8 pains and fears 
Feels for our 1 ves to vanity a prey 
And every dawn bedews wiUi pitying tears 
The birth of each sad day 
God gives us 1 ght at every step we go 
And tells us of His nature and our oivn 
One certa n law from all things here betow 
And from mank nd is shown 

All must obey tl at ed ct from above 
Wh ch in tl e compass of each soul doth fall 
Kothlng to hate dear chid and alt to love 
At least to pity all 
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by Mr W C K Wilde, and entitled ‘Insult not 
the 'FaWen' There are some who may not approve 
the charity extended m these lines to the most 
mournful and unhappy of all human creatures 
But it will surely meet with His approval who 
heard the mute appeal oT the ‘ woman of the city 
who was a sinner,' lifted her from the mire, and 
thrilled her desolate trampled, and despairing soul 
with the joy of a divine forgiveness 


I tell you hush I oo word of sneering scorn— 

True fallen, but Cod knows how deep her sorrow 
Poor B«tl too many hke her only born 
To loie one day — to sin — and die the morrow 
\Vbal know you of bw struggles 01 her giief? 

Or what wild storms of want and woe and pain 
Tore down her soul from honour? As a leaf 
From autumn branches or a drop of ram 
That hung 10 frailest splendour from a bough — ' 

Cnght glistening m the suolight of Gods day — 

So had she clung to virtue once But now — 

See heavens clear pearl polluted with eactha clay I 
The sin is yours— with your accursed gold— 

Mans wealth is master— woman s soul the slave! 

Some purest water still the mire may hold 
U there no hope for her — no power to save? 

Yea, once again to draw op from the clay 
The fallen rain drop tiU u "shine above 
Or save a fallen sou! needs but one ray 
Of hcarens sunshine or of human love 

A profound and sublime significance belongs to 
another poem from the pen of our author, m which 
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the inspired smgfer poi/rs cxintempt upon the ^uds 
and shoirs of the transitory world, the tramp of 
its armies and the triumphs of its conquerors and 
kings. We append only tno stanzas of the poem 

What cares my heart about these births of kings, 

These victories whose fame together bnogs 
Bell peals and cannons toarl 
^Vkich prajers with pompous ceremonial make, 

.And where by n ght, lo cities kept awake 
The star like rockets soar 

Elsewhere direct four eyes to God alone 1 
In all below man a vanity is ahovvn , 

Fame flees and neer can rest, 

Gold crown and mitres sbme but rjuickly pass 
And are not ivocth (Gods gift) cue blade of grass 
Made for the bnoets nest. 
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Ills I ot breitli hea%es h s U^vny 1 Idc 
In darkness steeped U hw red e>c 
Deep In tl e cavern on 1 is side 
He sleeps outstretched form dahly 
Sleep lulls to re«l h s sateless rage 
He dreams oblaious of all wong 
With calm brow that denotes the sage 
^Vth dread fangs that bespeak the strong 
The 1 ells are drunk by noont des drouth 
Of naught hut slumber is he faitu 
L ke a cavern is h s huge mouth 
And I ke a forest his ruddy mane 

The personal appearance of the poet tn his 
early prime is thus described by Th€ophile Gautier 
‘What most struck one at first sight m Victor 
Hugo \vas a truly monumental brow that rose like 
a white marble entablature over his quietly earnest 
face The beauty and vastness of that forehead 
uere in truth uellnigh superhuman It seemed 
to afford room for the greatest thoughts Crowns 
of gold or laurel would fitly ha\e found a place 
there as on the brow of a Caesar or a god 
It \ as set m a frame of light long auhuTn hair 
But though the hair was some \ hat long the poet 
r\ore neither beard moustache whiskers nor im 
penal the face being most carefully shaven and 
of a particular kind of paleness burnt through as 
it were and illumined by two eyes of bronze gold 
like the eyes of an eagle The drawing of the 
mouth was firm and decided with lips curved and 
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bent do^vn at the comers — lips that, when parted 
by a smile, displayed teeth of dazzling whiteness 
Such Victor Hugo appeared to us when first 
we met, and the image has never faded from our 
memory We cherish with pious care that portrait 
of him as he was, young, handsome, smiling radiant 
with genius, and shedding round him a sort of 
phosphorescence of glory ' 

The s.stoundmg i’ariety of the thtmss which 
Victor Hugo had touched and adorned by the 
magic of his genius, his enormous receptivity, to 
gether with his wealth of literary lore, may be 
illustrated by the following lines on a sub;ect so 
treated that those who ha\e described him as a 
man of strong passions, endowed with a remarkable 
gift of utterance, but cramped and hindered by 
an imperfect education — m short as a kind of 
frenzied barbarian — may well pause to reconsider 
their verdict The translation of the poem is by 
Mathilde Blind, and its subject 

*T/u Burning of a Library' 

Whatt inisereanti >ou fl ng your naming torch 

Into this pile of vencfable truths 

These master works that thunder fortli and 1 ghten— 

Into this tomb become Times inventory 
Into the ages, the antique man, the past 
h ch St 11 spells out the future — history 
Wh eh having once begun will never end 
Into the poets into this mine of Dibles 
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And all this heap dhinc! Dread Aeschylus, 

Homer, and Job, upright against the horizon, 
MoliSre, VoUaare, and Kant yon set on Brel 
Thus turning human reason into smoke! 

Have you roigoUen that your Ubetatot 

Is this same Book? The Book that's set on high 

And shines, because It lightens and illumes ; 

It undermines the gallows, war, and famine; 

It speaks— the Stave and Pariah disappear. 

Open a Book! Plato, Beccana, MiUon, 

Those prophets, Dante, Shakespeare or Corneille— > 
Shall not their great souls waken yours m you’ 

The Book is your physician, guardian, guide; 

It heals y'our hate, and cures your frenzied mood. 
See what you lose by your oum fault, alasi 
^Vhy, know tbe Book’s your weallb! The Book 
means Truth, 

Knowledge and Duty, Virtue, Progress, Kigiit, 

And Reason scattering heoce delmous dreams. 

And you destroy this, youl O shame upon youl 


Victor Hu^ and ChtWtood 

While we have in Victor Hugo the imagination 
of France in the century of storm and stress 
which followed her great Resolution, and while 
a portion of the wild and uncurbed fire of that 
Revolution made riot in his blood, we find vn him 
also the better heart of France ; rich in domestic 
feeling, rich in patriotism, and exquisite in its 
tenderness and regard for little children. 

Visitors to France cannot fail to note the love 
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of Its people for children, and .ts 
them , and Victor Hugo teas pre eminently P 
lover of little children 3 

The love of children may be regardj^ 
natural impulse Few can escape from * 
and their charm In the presence of the ch 
we renew our youth They keep us !rom g 
cold and from growing old They ® 
garments and impede our progress ^ 

tion We are charmed by their mnoc 
trustfulness their heavenly uncaringnMS 

pure presence we Lcame human 

There is always hope for humanity 
creatures come to us not as depraved men, 
abandoned women but as htllo children ^ 

While however the love of childr 
described as a natural impulse it dilTe 
in degree, and we scarcely look for any “ ^ 

tion of It m a great mind busy with great 
To this ho\\c\er, Victor Hugo is a loxcly a 
fascinating exception Children gather roun 
feet like blue bells round the feet of the gnn 
or are borne upward in some of his fnest I ig 
of song like wrens nestling between the wings o 

the eagle. , 

The following lines in Mr Swinburnes trinsia 
tion bear witness to the reverence of this great 
poet for the unsullied heart of the clilld 
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Take heed of this small child of earth , 

He Is great , he hath In him God most high 
Children before their fleshly birth 
Are lights alive m the blue sky 

In our light bitter world of wrong 

They come Ood gwcs Vhtm awVSlt , 

His speech » in thcit stammering tongue, 

And His foTgi\eneaa m their smile. 

Their sweet light rests upon our ejes 
Alas ! their right to joy ts plain 
If they are hungry, Paradise 
Weeps and, If cold, Heaven thrills with pam 

The want that saps then sinless flower 
Speaks judgement on sms nnmsiers 
Man holds an angel m his power 
Ahl deep m Heaven what thunder siits>« 

When God seeks out these tender things 
Whom ID the shadow where we sleep 
He sends His clothed about with wings, 

And finds them ragged babes that weep 

It may be justly said that the winsome loveliness 
of childish Ways and childish thoughts and dreams 
was not seized and expressed in verse untd Victor 
Hugo wrote of little children 

'What child of poetry,’ asks a discerning critic, 

* Will compare with his ? As in the days of old, 
“ out of the strong came forth sweetness,’ so from 
this poet of storm and battle, this cloud compeller, 
whose words often boom and reverberate like 
thunder, so from him, when childhood was his 
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theme, have come some of the gentlest, most grace- 
ful, most dehcate, most tender of human words 
The sweet child idylls of the tolurae entilW 
Hovj to be a Grandfather become deeply interesting 
when it IS 1 nown that they are simple recitals of 
little incidents in the life of his ovn charming 
grandchildren, Georges and Jeanne His love for 
the little maid who so often nestled near his heart 
IS thus expressed 

O rose lipped Jenny of mine m those big books 
Whose p ctures are worth your cro vings and happy Jo®*® 
The books I must suffer your fingers to crumple or tear 
There ts many a beautiful poem but ooite so rare 
As you my poem tvhen catchtog s gbt of me 
Your whole 1 tf!e body thrills and leaps \v lb glee. 

The greatest men for tvtiuog oeer have written 
A better thing than the thought a dawn in your eye 
And the mus ng strange and vague of one who scans 
The earth and man vntb an angels ignorance 
Ay Jenny God s not far off when you are nigl 


In the view of Victor Hugo the art of being 3 
grandfather consisted m being full of love and 
delicate sympathy, and unwearied indulgence. To 
the father was committed the rod of discipline to 
the grandfather the ministry of hindness Louis 
Blanc tells the pretty story that on one occasion 
Jeanne was put in the dark cupboard for mis- 
behaviour But while there her grandfather 
smuggled for her comfort a pot of jam Ivot Jong 
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afterwards Madame Drouet, the lady \sho kept the 
poets house said to Win, »n the presence of the 
child ‘You spoil those children It is impossible 
to do anything ^^’lth them It is >ou who should 
be put in the dark cupboard’ * Never mind, grand- 
father, whispered Jeanne, lifting her beautiful c>es, 
‘when you are in the dark cupboard I will bring 
you a pot of jam This incident is made the 

occasion of a lovely little poem from the pen of 
the master, which is but one out of many of tlic 
sweetest child lyrics in the world of literature. 

‘ Tht Eptc of ttu Lion * 

One of the very finest of our poets songs of 
childhood bears the above title The lesson of the 
poem IS the fearless innocence of the httle child 
and hoiv the savage beast is conquered and subdued 
by It as the Uon by Una m Spenser 5 magic story 
We append a few lines of this fine poem blending 
majesty with gentleness in the translation by Sir 
Edwin Arnold 

A Liou la h 5 jaws caugbl up a ch Id— 

Not banning it — and to the aoodlaad wild 
\V th secret streams and la rs bore off bis prey 
Tie beast as one might cult a flo\ver in May 

It was a rosy boy son of a K ng 

A len year tad wnh tef gbt eyes sb rung wide 
And save tb s son b s majesty bos de 
Had but ooe g t) — t vo years of age or so 
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The story goes on to relate how the Hon bears 
the boy into his cave : 

His food wild hexbs, his bed the earlbly floor. 

A valorous Knjglil*of the Court goes forth full- 
armed to encounter the lordly lion and snatch from 
him h/s precious prey. Then, in lines of marvellous 
descriptive power, wc learn the sad result ; 

Stout tliougb the Koight, the Lion stronger was. 

And tore that brave breast under its cuirass, 

And striking blow oa Wotv ivith ponderous paw, 

Forced plate and n?et olT, until you saw 

Through all the aimour^s cracks the bright blood spirt, 

As when clenched flogere make a mulberry squirt; 

And piece by piece be stripped the iron sheath, 

** Helm, armlets, greaves— gnawed bare the bones beneath, 
Scrunching that hero till he sprawled— alas t 
Beneath his shield, all blood, and mud, and mess i 
Whereat the Lion feasted— then it went 
Back to its rocky couch and slept content 

Full of a lion’s vast serenity. 

Ke slept secure, leaWng still night to pass 
The moon rose, starting spectres on the grass, 

Shrouding the marsh with mist, blotting the ways, 

And melting the black woodland to grey mare; 

No stir was seen below, above no motion 
Save of the wiute stars troopiog to the ocean; 

And while the mole and cricket in the brake 
Kept watch, the Lion’s measured breath did make 
Slow symphony that kept all creatures calm. 

Other messengers and valiant men of the Court 
are sent in chase of tlie lordly brute, but they are 
all defeated and devoured. 
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At length the d'lnng momrch of the forest 
ventures, with his prey m hts mouth, into the palace 
grounds, where he resolves to c'\t the boy Here, 
however, an appantion confronts him, which bids 
him pause. 


!n the palace grounds 
An alcore m the garden stands, and (here 
A tiny thing— fatgol in the general fear 
Lulled in the Cowet-sweet dreams of infancy, 

Bathed mlh soft sunlight fatting biohenly 
Through leaf and latuce— was that moment waiting, 

A little lovely maid most dear and talcing 
The Pnoces sister, all alooe^uodressed— 

She sate up singing cbddren sing so best 

A voice of joy, than silver lute stting softer I 
A mouth all cose-bud blossoming in laughter! 

A baby angel bard at play 1 a dream 
Of Bethlebems cradle or what nests would seem 
If gills were hatcbedl — all these! Eyes too so blue 
That sea and sky might own their sapphire newl 
heck bare arms bare pink legs and stomach bare — 
llaugbt bid the roseate satin skio sare where 
A hltle wbite-laced shift was fastened free. 

She looked as fresh singing thus peacefully, 

As stars at twilight or as Aprils heaven 
A floweret — you had said — divinely given 
To show on earth how Gods own lihes grow 
Such was the beauteous baby maid and so 
The Beast taught sight ol her and stopped — 

And then 

Entered — the floor creaked as be stalked stra gl t in 

Above the playthings \f3 the I Ule bed 

Tibie Ij«sv pwt bis be.a.d 


19 
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Drcidful with savage iPigbt and lordly scorn 
More dreadful with that princely prey so borne 
Which slie quickly spying Brother! brother! cried 
*01j my oivn brother} and intcrnfied — 

Looking a living rose that made (he place 
Brighter and warmer with its fearless grace — 

She gazed upon that monster of the uood 

Whose yellow balls not Typhon had withstood 

And — nelU « ho knows what Uioughts these sroaJl heads hold? 

She rose up in 1 er cot full I eight and bold 

And si ook her pink fist angr ly at him 

Whereon — close to the little beds while rwn 

AH damty a Ik and laces— this huge Brute 

Set down her brotl er gently at her foot 

Just as a mother might and said to her-> 

Dont^eputout wv) I there he n deer ere/ 

In hi9 exquisite blending of gentleness with fiety 
strength of flower like beauty with lyric passion 
blazing at white heat Victor Hugo reminds us of 
that Mount Vesuvius at the foot of which he played 
in boyhood His head is raised to take the tempest 
and to parley with the storm cloud while not seldom 
from his heart of fire words of wrath and scorn 
unquenchable pour like molten lava upon thrones 
and palaces yet all the while the wavelets lisp and 
sparkle at his feet lambs play fearlessly beneath 
his shadow and nestling in his rugged bosom are 
blossoms too faint to catch a weary bee 

Born of a gentler mood than the idyll from 
which we have quoted at such length are the 
following lines, describing his little grandchild Jenny 
in sleep The poem is entitled 
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' The Siesta' 

Safe sheltered from the noontide glare 
And noises ol the busj day 
There sleeps serene end free from cate 
jeaneile my child tired out with pla> 

The}, more than v\e, the dteamiand need 
Those children, fresh from Htaxtn's own •mile , 

The world ts cold and bleak indeed 
For gentle hearts that know no guile 
She seeks the angels and the fa} 5 
Titarua Puck, and Anel too , 

With cherubs she in fancy plays 
Mid 8 } ban grores and skies of blue 

Oh’ great out wonder could we know 
The hidden joys of that blest sleep, 

What dauling sights what visions glow 
While watch her guardian aogels keepi 

These tiny feet of roseate hue 
Are restiog like the peaceful soul 
The cradle lace of azure blue 
Seems as immortals auicole 
There looks to my eniaptured sight 
A rosy 1 ght am dst the folds 
1 laugh and •adness takes its Q ght , 

A radiant star that cradle holds 

And it was not only the children of his own house 
whom Victor Hugo loved To take a child to him, 
of whatever people or nation, was the sure way 
to his heart. During his exile in Guernsey he gat e 
iveekly dinners to the duldren of the poor Nor 
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dtd this devotion to childhood go unrewarded, iot 
his !ovc of infancy and youth kept him young tn 
heart until the end The snows of age could not 
chill his affections, and he went forth to God, when 
the final summons came, a little child 

Storm and Stress 

In the year 1845 Victor Hugo was created, by 
Louis Philippe, 1 peer of Trance On the down- 
fall of that monarch, m 1848 he embraced the 
principles of the Revolution was elected to the 
National Assembly and became one of its foremost 
orators Among those elected with him was Louis 
Napoleon who through the magic of his name 
was ere long chosen as President of the Assembly 
Victor Hugo at first supported his candidature 
but when he saw that his policy tended to personal 
despotism, he became a violent opponent of the 
new dictator and took up that position of extreme 
radicalism from which he never afterwards retreated 
In 1851 came Napoleon's coup d(tat and with it the 
destruction of the Republic Victor Hugo at first 
sought to rouse resistance but it soon became 
evident that the cause of the people was lost and 
on December 14 he fled a fugitive and an 6X116 
to Brussels But the cause of the people still had 
a foremost place in his interest and regard ' Illy 
brothers' he writes — 
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My brothers hare for ever all my heart, 

And, fat from them m body, I am near 
In spmt looking at and judging fate 
And to complete the rough hewn human squI 
1 hold above the people do\vnv>aid bent. 

The um of pity , ceaselessly 1 pour, 

Yet constantly reSll it But I take 

For cover the pine woods— with sombre Shades 

In another place, referring to his exile, he says 

In tunes of tumult and unrest 
When just men arc by Wong oppreet. 

The poet soul must imitate 
The heroes U Mould celebrate. 

And if I pensh there is Heaven above 
And earth bom passions shall endure on high 
Ennobled is (he soul by purest love 
And who knows low to love knows hovv to die 
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psalm, and the sea-birds bear away his sorrow on 
their snowy wings, he writes* 

Since Justice sIumbcTS in the abysnit 
Since the Crimes crowned with despotism, 

Since all most upright souls are smitten, 

Since proudest souls are bowed for shame, 

Since on the wall m hoes of flame 
My country’s dark dishonours written, 

0 grand Republic of our sires. 

Pantheon filled with sacred fires, 

In the free azure golden dome. 

Temple with Shades unmortal thronged, 

Since thus thy glory they have wronged, 

With 'Empire staining freedom s borne , 

Since in my country each soul boro 
Id base, since they are laughed to scorn 
The true, the pure, the great, the brave, 

The indignant eyes of history, 

Honour, law, right, and liberty, 

And those — atast — wjtbio the grave, 

Solitude, exile! I love tbem 
Sorrow, be thou tny diadem t 

1 love this islet lonely, bold 
Jersey whereover Englands old 

Free banner doth the storm blast brave, 

Yon darkling oceans ebb and flow. 

Its vessels each a wandermg plough 
%Vhose mystic furrow is the wave 


* Thi Cluuttsemenls ' 

The most remarkable of his literary productions 
during his exile from rrance was, however, a 
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volume of poems published m i 853 > entitled 
Les CMtimerits, or The ChasUsevients These 
passionate poems can only be compared to the 
roar of an enraged lion Where in the whole realm 
of literature shall we find such another contrast as 
that found in Victor Hugo laying siege, on the 
one hand, to the hearts of little children, and on the 
other lashing, as with a whip of scorpions, Napoleon 
III 1 Out of the lion’s mouth Jias come forth 
hone>, but we find he is a lion stdl, shaking his 
bnndled mane at monarchs, and mangling them 
with his iron jaws 

Such IS the trenchant power of these vituperative 
poems that it has been suggested by an admiring 
critic that the ultimate mission of Louis Napoleon 
was to call down from Victor Hugo these superb 
invectives. They ate fitly termed Chastisements, 
for, as one has said, the poet ‘ uses hts pen as a 
Kussian soldier would use the knout, and we see 
the spurt of blood where it falls upon the tortured 
victim ’ 

How terrible, even in an inadequate translation, 
arc the following lines, so awfully prophetic of the 
horrors of Sedan ! They can be justified only as 
coining from the pen of one who beheld all the 
enormities of the coup d'itat, when the boulevards 
of Pans were swept with grape shot, vollejs of 
musketry fired m every direction, while the people 
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in the streets, among whom were women and little 
children were bayoneted and cut down by the sabre. 
In the judgement of the poet assassination is too 
merciful a fate for the author of such iniquities 

Let Sparta daggers use and Rome the sword 
But let not us m haste revenge to fetch, 

A Brutus to knave Bonaparte afford 
But for a bitterer future keep the tiretch 
I ivarrant you j'ou shall be satisfied — 

You by whom exiles gnevoiis iseght is borne 
Captives and martyrs now by him defied — 

You shall be sated you who gneve and mourn 
Still in the scabbard leave the impatient blade 
The gu Ity necr is pardoned by hts cnae 
Trust tl e commands of God though long delated 
(The pat ent judge) to his Avenger— Time. 
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Thus did this Danton of the pen denounce an 
Emperor of Trance m viofcnt but splendid verse, 
verse wild and terrible as the glare of volcanic 
flames blown upon by storm His scorn runs 

upon the ground like fire and withers like the 
breath of the simoon Probably he would have 
been less severe if he had seen in prophetic vision 
Napoleon III, grey, haggard, despairing, m the 
fateful hour when he surrendered ia the conquer- 
ing Germans, after the blood of the soldiers of 
France had been poured out like water, while 
eighty thousand of therrt were made prisoners by 
the foe 

It IS then he might have written the following 
splendid lines addressed to the proscribed and taken 
from the poem he entitles * Light in Darkness * 

Let U9 not doubt but (nistt The end is mystery 
B de we ! Of Nero kings as of the panther He, 

Out God can break the teeth 
God tneth us tny fnends I let us have faith and calm 
And work I O desert sands! hath not He sown the palm 
Your fiery dust beneath! 

Because He doth not emd Ills work even when we list 

Delwers 3tome to the priest, and to the jesuit Christ 
And to the knave tlie True 

Should \ve despair? Of Him The Just in very deed? 

Isol no! He only knew the name of every seed 
He for lUs baivest threw 
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The future O ProsCTibed I is ours Great Liberty 
Glory, and Peace come back io cars of victdry 
On thundenng axletrees 

This Crime triumphant now passeth like smoke aivay 
A passing smoke a lie So he may boldly say 
Who the h gli heaven sees 

Fiercer the Caesars are than tvaves with foamy mane 
But God saitli — Through their nostrils I Mill put a 
And in the r mouths a bit 
And vcnly I will lead them yield they or resist 
Them their buffoons thelt flute players even as I 1 st, 

To the shades where phantoms s t 

God sa th the gran te base whereon they stand so well 
Crumbleth away and lol they disappear pell met! 

Tlieir fortunes falling through 

North windl North wmdlthateomesl to beat against ourdoofS, 
O tell us, is It thou scatterest these emperors? 

Where hast thou fluog them to? 


TLe Rehgtms Significance of Victor Hugo 
From these magnificent lines we gather some 
thing of the religious significance of Victor Hugo 
There is httlc doubt that for many years of his 
life, exile and urong so embittered his spirit and 
clouded his MSion that he lost hold of God and 
drifted into those * sunless gulfs of doubt which 
involve bewilderment and despair But a soul so 
vast, nnd a spirit so lofty could not permanently 
abide m i state of orphanage, without God and 
without hope in the world Trom this condition 
he emerged through the grace of the Di\ine Spirit 
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and a deeper study of history, into a firrn belief 
in the everlasting righteousness which pervades all 
things and which out of evil brings final good, 
and out of darkness heavenly splendour Eternity 
opened its gates to his perplexed and doubting 
soul and through faith in its divine issues he was 
led to trust in 

The holy God ihe 1 \ ng w II 
Who amid change and rum rests 
A I gbteoua spa t slill 

M Paul Stapfer in his personal recollections of 
Victor Hugo records the following monologue which 
fell from the lips of the poet in an after dinner 
conversation How poor how small hoW absurd 
he said atheism is * God exists 1 am more sure 
of His existence than I am of my own If God 
lends me sufficient length of life I want to write 
a book showing how necessary to the sOuI prayer 
IS — ^how necessary and how efficacious Personally 
I never pass four hours without prayef I pray 
regularly every morning and evening If 1 wake 
m the night I pray What do I pray for ? Strength 
I know what is r ght and what is wrong but I 
realize my imperfections and that of myself I have 
not the strength to resist evil God surrounds and ! 
upholds us We are in Him From Him we have 
life movement be ng All is created by Him But 
it is not true to say that He has created the iiorld 
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He creates it unceasingly He is the Soul of the 
Universe 

In addition to this grand confession a prose 
passage from his pen wntten m the fater years of 
his stormy career, bears ample testimony to the 
larger hope which hung like the moon m his 
meditative night as the time of his departure 
drew near It is the misfortune of our time he 
says to place everything in this life In giving 
to man for his sole end and aim the life of eartli 
you aggravate all his miseries by the final negattr 
And that which was only suffering — that is to say 
the law of God—is changed to despair the laiv 
of hell The duty of us all legislators b'shops 
poets IS to help to raise all forces toward heaven 
to direct all souls towards the future life. 
us say uith high confidence that no one has 
suffered unjustly or in va n Death is restitution 
God appears at the end of all It uould not be 
uorth while to live if we «ere to die entirely 
That which alleviates labour and sanctifies toil is 
to have before us the vision of a better world 
through the darkness of this life That world i» 
to me more real than the chimera which wc devour 
and which we call hfe. It is for ever before my 
c>es It IS the supreme certainty of my reason 
as It IS the supreme consolation of my soul ’ 

A Hymn of Praise wntten also In the c\cnlng 
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of hfe, records our author's gratitude for the faith 
which succeeded his years of incertitude and 
doubt' 

My barque Thou bnng st to port safe from the stormy main, 

My branches uellnigh dead have budded forth again, 

I bless and thank Thee Lord for that hfe-gtving breath, 

Which kindled up the flame so nearly quenched in death 

1 saw without a sigh my happiness depart , 

0 Lord I felt condemned to weariness of heart 
Along the desert path 1 wandered all forlorn 
And yet 1 never cursed the day when 1 was born 

This 18 tho truth which now to all the world 1 tell 
Empt ed of self 1 longed that I In heaven might dwell 
Praise Godl When bleats the sbeep the lamb comes straight 
way home , 

1 call upon my Lord and lol my Lord 19 come 
To me He said My Uw can neier heavy be 
To thee who in My steps dost follow faithfully 
Amongst the happy ones a bright robe thou shall wear, 

And wash tliiac bands from stain in innocency there 

As old age crept in upon the poet, the fiery heart 
was tamed into meekness the turbulent passion 
stilled into solemn repose, and he gave to the 
uorld jet richer and sweeter fruits of his genius 
From Guernsey, where he resided until Vus return 
to Pins after the catastrophe of Sedan, he gave 
to the world CcntemplaiionSt TIu Legenis of the 
Agts, Songs of tlu Streets and Woods^ and The 
Tour Winds of the Sjnrtt, \olumcs of verse so pro- 
found and so beautiful tliat they stand supreme 
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of life, records our authors gratitude for the faith 
which succeeded his years of incertitude and 
doubt' 

My barque Thou bring-st to port safe from the stormy mam, 

My branches wellnigh dead hare budded forth again, 

\Vhirt! ***** hfe-giving breath 

m ed up the flame so nearly quenched m death 

I saw wthout a sigh my happiness depart , 

Alons »K ^ condemned to weariness of heart 

i V« I ntv,, „,.=d the day wheh I „a, bom 

f' 

Praise Godl Whea blii ,7 I" "”5’’* 'i™''' 

Way home , * sheep the lamb comes straight 

I eaU upon my Lord md ^ 

To me He said, My w ^ 

To thee who to My *ten« .< heavy be 
Amongst the happy faithfully 

And wash ll me hands ffotn ai> wear 

, „ “"■ “ '«™«osy thsro 

As old ago crept „ 

rt-as tamed mto mcclrness 1 , heart 

stilled into solemn repose a passion 

world jet nchcr and sweet 

Trom Gucm«c>, where he re< genius 

to Pans after the catasUooh r **** return 

to lire norld Sedan, he gave 

Ag,,. Sm^ cf tht g. ■ 

Four "'"’‘1^ "f th. Sf,r„ '('«»*, and r/rc 

fannd nnd so heanoM °f verse so pro- 

®y stand supreme 
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name, he then adSressed an appeal to the advancing 
Prussians, entreating them to spare ‘ the city of 
cities ’ the humiliation of a siege But the iron 
ring drew closer and closer round its walls, while 
the invaders coolly suggested the propriety of 
'hanging the poet’ 

The ‘ old man eloquent then sought relief m the 
jo> of creation, and the various volumes produced 
between his seventieth and eighty third years form 
an astounding record of untiring industry 

Did our space permit, other illustrations might be 
given of the power of a poet whose breadth and 
brilliance of conception, unrivalled strength of wing, 
and swift succession of daring and magnificent 
images, have crowned him in literature, not only 
as the greatest son of France but also as one of 
the foremost singers of the world We will content 
ourselves, however, with a few brief extracts, which 
maj be fitly termed 
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Heal en Bom Chart^ 

Above Ibe oW mans toocb of woe 

She bows bet forehead pure and even , 
There s nothvog fairer here below 

There s nothing grander up m heaven 

To every den of want and toil 

She goes and leaves the poorest fed , 
Leaves wme and bread and genial oil 
And hopes that blossom in her tread 

And fire too beautiful bright fire 
That mocks the glomng dann begun 
Where I aving set the blind old site 
He dreams hes siltiog in the sun 

Then over all the earth she runs 
And seeks in the cold mists of life 
Those poor forsaken little ones 

\M 0 droop and weary m the strife 
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by the wine of his immortal song,' will cherish 
his memory until the end of time Nevertheless, 
one who speaks the tongue which Shakespeare 

tv •° Plaoe this ■ Crown, of 

Vdd 01, te' upon the brow of one whom we 

must number as among the foremost poets of the 
ages 

vith the following stanzas from the pen of 
Algernon Charles Swinburne ° 

''“'Wt endwe, 

S'" 

r-e n.es be, 

A.ie sweel a, 

AUe,e™sterw:r“„^'"'^”«'^ 

Tnumplantly btnv do^n. 

‘""C". eee soul seoreeie. e 



3o6 


ffOU-RS WITH THE 


immortai^ 


The Close ^ 

After h.s long We of f death 

ofV.ctcr Hugo was g^atly to tb' 

lingered to disturb it gired greatly. 

and though at the last he On 

prayed for release from his 
May 22, ISSS, while the bird 

L branches and the larU soaringj^ tW ^ y 

-wish was granted, and he j then 

last words were for his gmndehildren, 
he fell asleep lihe a tirrf he said 

Shortly before the last sum jjje 

to a friend, ■ I give fifty .housan^,„,heir 

poo, I wish to be taken to the g 
Lrse’ But the admiring its 

had suffered loss and exile could j h,m 

greatest son On the contrary, it ac 
a funeral such as the world has se ,5. 

The -mourning host comprebende w 
nowned in France for position E'"’""' a 

while cars cannon drums trumpets 
procession ten miles long a million spec j 

thousands of wreatlu. cast on the tomb, el.P 
the profound and patheue enthusiasm of ttie 
which -gave him bird. His real grcatncM 
only h= adequately appreciated by the people 
, by the bread of his deathless word and checrc 
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b> the wine of his iiiimortal song’ will cherish 
his memory until the end of time. Nevertheless, 
one who speaks the tongue which Shakespeare 

w u ‘o P’aoe this ■ Crown of 

Wild Ohve’ upon the brow of one whom we 
raust number as among the foremost poets of the 

We will dose our nobce of this great French- 

Algem‘* rt" “tineas from the pen of 

Algernon Charles Swinburne .» 

A eiild, hean “ 'U' 

An loirw^ .u, .^loX "? 

Awe sweet a, to„ p„ud ^ 

Yeatw! ‘‘■“"eh heshed and bowed 

r«, doun 

One heart bcmgn one ,oul supreme 


one conquenog name 



